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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT Gop, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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The Indevendent, 


A LEGEND OF GOOD AND EVIL. 





[TRANSLATION FROM VICTOR HUGO.) 
BY C. P. CRANCH, 


In the beginning God beheld one day 
The Evil One approaching him in space ; 
And God said: “Seekest thou thy pardon?” 


“ No,” 
Eblis replied. ‘Then what demandest 
thou ?”? 
“God,” answered Eblis, wrapped in clouds 
and gloom, 


‘Let us contend which of us two shall make 
The thing that is most beautiful.” ‘“‘ Agreed,” 
God answered. ‘Thus then,” said the Evil 

One, 

**T shall accept and then transform thy work. 
Thou shalt give life to what I offer thee ; 
And each of us shall breath his living breath 
Into that thing the other furnisheth.” 

So be it. Take whatever thou wilt have,”’ 
The Deity replied, with calm disdain. 

‘¢ The horse’s head, the antlers of the stag 
Task.” Then, hesitating, added: “ Nay, 
Rather the horns of the antelope I need.” 

‘Go, take them.” Eblis to his cave retired, 
And labored at his forge; then raised his 

head. 

‘* Already finished ?”’ 

thou more ?”? ‘ 

‘« Eyes of the elephant, the bull’s thick neck, 
The belly of the crab, the serpent’s rings, 
The camel’s thighs, and ostrich feet I ask.”’ 

“Take them.”” Then, as one hears the buzzing 

bees 
Within a hive, the bustling demon came 
And went. His iron anvil rang. 
Across the clouds that filled his cave no eye 
Could see within its depths what work he did. 
Sudden he turned him to the Deity 
And howled: ‘The color of the gold I 
need !”? 


“No.” “What need’st 


And God said: ‘‘ Take it.”” Then, with rat-- 


tling growl, 

The demon toiled and hammered at his 
forge, 

The mallet, chisel, grinding pestle plied. 

The awful cavern trembled as he wrought. 

The lightnings of his hammers raised a storm. 

His eyes were burning coals. His nostrils 
flamed. 

The noise was like the roar of mighty floods 

In the pale season when the stork departs. 

God said: “‘ What need’st thou yet?” “The 
tiger’s bound,”’ 

The fiend replied. 
well!”’ 

Said Eblis, from his fierce volcano fires. 

“Now help me blow!” he said to the hurri- 

cane. 


os 
“So be it.’ “It is 


The altar flamed. The demon sweat great 
drops. 

He bent, he writhed, and ’neath the somber 
vaults : 


Naught was distinguishable save the face 
Of the huge forger, lit with purple fires. 
Tae storm, itself a demon, aided him. 
God from the highest firmament then spoke : 
‘‘ What further dost thou need?’? And Eblis 
said: 
‘* The lion’s breast and eagle’s wings I ask.” 
And to the rebel chief God gave the gift 
Of eagle’s wings and lion’s breast. The fiend 
Took them away into his cloudy lair. 
“« What hydra does he make there?” asked the 
stars. 
And the world waited, breathless and intent, 
To see the dire colossal shape he wrought. 


Sudden they heard in the sepulchral night 

The last hoarse rattle of his last turmoil. 

¥tna, the forger’s livid workshop, flamed. 

The infernal floor split open ; and they saw, 

Beneath a pale and supernatural light, 

Spring forth from Eblis’s hands—the Grass- 
hopper. 





And the lame, winged being saw his work, 

And was not shamed—abortion in his shades 

Being his wonted task. Half-way he came 

Forth from the boundless rubbish strewed 
around. 

Folding his arms, with arrogant, cold sneer, 

He cried: ‘‘Oh! master, now the task is 
thine !”’ 


The crafty one, who seeks to ensnare e’en 
God, 

Resumed : Thou gavest me the elephant, 

The ostrich, and the gold to gild my work ; 

And all that is most beautiful and best 

In camel, horse, in lion, and in bull, 

Tiger and eagle, snake and antelope. 

Tis now my turn to furnish stuff for thee. 

Lo! here is all Ihave. I give it thee!” 

God, before whom the wicked are unveiled, 

Reached toward the dark his great, illumined 
hand; 

And unto him the demon gave the Spider. 


And God the Spider took, and in the midst 

Of the great gulf, which was not yet blue 
sky, 

He set it. And God looked upon the beast. 

Eternal light poured on it with his glance. 

The monster seemed a little speck of black, 

Then grew, and suddenly became immense ; 

And God regarded it with tranquil look. 

Strange dawning light played round the ugly 
shape ; 

The hideous body grew to aluminous globe ; 

The legs, which changed their nodes to 
spheres of geld, 

Stretched through the shadows with vast 
rays of flame. 

And Eblis raised his eyes, and all at once 

The dazzled wretch bowed ’neath the glow- 
ing sky. 

God, of the Spider’s form, had made the Sun. 





CHRIST, AND HIS LITTLE SHIPS. 


BY THEODORE L. CULYER, D.D. 








JEsus is often presented to us as the cap- 
tain of our salvation. The weapons of our 
warfare are furnished from his armory. 
But in one striking scene he appears as our 
Admiral, conducting his fleet, through 
storm and darkness and peril, to the desired 
haven. The scene is described by the 
evangelist Mark, and it illustrates several 
points of spiritual experience most admir- 
ably. 

At the close of one of his busiest days of 
labor, our Lord finds himself on the east- 
ern shore of Lake Gennesareth. He says 
to his followers: ‘‘ Let us cross over unto 
the other side.” This is substantially the 
invitation to every unconverted soul. For 
there are two “‘ sides” in life—a wrong side 
anda right side: a side on which Satan 
reigns, and a ‘“‘Lord’s side,” where his 
word is a light unto the footsteps. On one 
side lies guilt, and over it hangs the cloud 
of condemnation. No man can be on both 
sides, if he try ever so hard. Woe be unto 
him if his professions place him on the 
Lord’s side, while his affections and his 
conduct are on the side of the enemy. 

When Jesus commands a soul to follow 
him, he furnishes not only the test of faith, 
but the touchstone of character. These 
two all-comprehensive words—“ follow 
me” —were Christ’s most common formula 
to those yet outside of the Kingdom. They 
were at once his awakening appeal, his di- 
rection to the inquiring heart, and his 
‘*confession of faith” and rule of daily 
conduct. True religion is simply following 
Christ. The more closely our modern 
churches conform their standards of doc. 
trine to this brief, vital core-truth the more 
orthodox will they become and the less 
will they be rent into factions and distract- 





ed with schisms. The true ‘‘ Evangelical 
Alliance” will always crystallize around 
Christ’s person as the one only leader, and 
Christ’s cross as the one only ground of 
salvation. No one can follow Christ and 
Satan at the same moment. No one can 
follow Christ until he breaks with his old 
habits and cuts loose from his besetting 
sins. Here comes the pinch. The young 
ruler never would have gone away sorrow- 
ful if Jesus had allowed him to compro- 
mise, by holding on to this world’s treas- 
ures and securing everlasting treasures 
also, Jesus demanded that he should cut 
loose from his selfishness and go over unto 
the ‘‘other side.” Christ draws sharp 
lines and allows no neutralities. I do not 
read of any place in Heaven for neutrals. 


On that evening by the lake-shore the 
company had to decide at once whether 
they would remain in Gennesareth or em- 
bark with Jesus for the other side. Ob- 
serve that he does not send his disciples off 
alone. He foresaw danger ahead and goes 
with them. Never yet has our loving Lord 
commanded a sinner to forsake his life of 
sin, or a believer to embark in any enter- 
prise of benevolence, or venture on a mis- 
sion for the right, however perilous or storm- 
provoking, without the assurance ‘‘I am 
with you always.’”’ Where we cannot take 
Christ with us we should never venture. 
This is the unfailing test as to the right- 
fulness of our business pursuits and our 
social amusements. 

Mark tells us that Jesus was not left to 
cross the lake alone. There ‘‘ were with 
him also other little ships.” Mere fishing- 
boats, of course; but each one had its pass- 
engers. Christ is the Admiral in com- 
mand; and the vessels must keep within 
hail of him, as well as of each other. Their 
safety does not depend on the size of the 
boat; but on the seamanship and the divine 
protection of the Commander. It was not 
a fleet of colossal war-galleys that the Sav- 
jour convoyed that night; but a flotilla 
of fishing-smacks. I may be voyaging 
to eternity in a little boat; but, however 
humble be the craft, it contains my im- 
mortal hopes. Only here and there is a 
great galley to be seen, with its banks of 
oars. But the tiniest skiff that bears a 
child’s soul, or is freighted with the hum- 
blest disciple’s little all, is just as surely 
under our Commander’s eye as if it were a 
royal argosy. We are safe even in a little 
boat when Jesus keeps watch overit. Many 
@ seventy-four, manned with self-righteous- 
ness, has foundered in the deep; but Heaven’s 
harbor will be covered with little boats that 
our Commander has piloted home through 
storm and darkness. 

That was a night of tempest and panic 
through which Christ brought his flotilla to 
the other side. He never promises smooth 
water to his followers. Nor is his Church 
a vast assemblage of tow-boats, pulled along 
by the sheer power of the Divine Will. 
Each Christian has his own oar of personal 
responsibility to pull, and his own rudder 
of conscience to steer with, and must 
‘work his passage” as a free agent. A 
hard pull had the oarsmen in the little 
boats on that memorable night-voyage over 
Galilee. The fierce waves combed over 
even into the vessel that carried the Captain 
of our Salvation. To test the faith of his 
crew to the utmost, he lies down to slum- 
ber on the stern-beam of the boat. Poor, 
frightened creatures! How like you and me 


they acted when they gave up all for lost, 
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and screamed in the Master’s ear: ‘‘ Lord! 
Lord! carest thou not that we perish?” 
Every little boat in the fleet may have had 
some trembling hands on board during that 
midnight hurricane. Here snaps an oar, 
and there a tremendous sea lurches over 
the gunwale. Peter and John must have 
recalled that stormy night often when they 
were passing through their tempestuous ex- 
periences in after years. Brother! you and 
I will recall dark hours of trial over surging 
seas and through head-winds of opposition 
after we get home to glory. More than one 
will look back, and see how close he ran to 
the rocks, and what hair-breadth escapes 
he made when he ‘‘struck a light” with 
the tinder and steel of prayer. I expect to 
meet some mariners up yonder who were 
half-drowned pretty often, and had their 
sea- biscuit well soaked in the brine. 

Nay, more. We doubt whether the fleet 
on Galilee would have weathered through 
that tempest if Jesus had not been in the 
midst of them. Their extremity was his 
opportunity. The Owner of the winds had 
the power to subdue them. Never does 
Satan raise a tempest which Jesus cannot 
quell, How sublimely goes that voice of 
might out through the howlings of the hur- 
ricane! ‘‘ Peace! bestill!” In an instant 
the howl hushes to a whisper and the 
maddened billows die down into a calm. 
Oh! my soul! why art thou so often dis- 
quieted within thee? How is it that thou 
hast so little faith? Wilt thou never learn 
that Jesus has even the least of his little 
boats always under his watchful eye, and 
all the winds and the waves obey him? 

The other side is reached at last. And 
not a single vessel that sets out with Jesus 
and keeps near to Jesus perishes in the 
storm. The morning light shines sweetly 
on dripping sail.and moored mariner in 
the celestial harbor? So he bringeth us to 
our desired haven. Beautiful were the 
words of that dying Christian who over- 
heard some one say, in low tones, by her 
bedside: ‘‘She cannot live long. She is 
sinking fast.” 

‘*No, no,” exclaimed the departing soul, 
“Tam not sinking! I am going into the 
harbor, and Jesus is with me!” To the 
voyagers even on the least of all bis ‘‘ little 
ships” will our Divine Commander say: 
‘‘ Where I am, there shall ye be also.” 





A PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY OF 
EVOLUTION. 


BY PROF, JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 








WE can never hope to understand the 
Infinite Mind; but it does not argue irrev- 
erence to endeavor to co-ordinate our im- 
pressions and our analogies so that we may 
gain clearer knowledge, so to speak, of our 
ignorance. The scientific man must be 
content to observe and to draw conclusions 
only from actual observation. If he theo- 
rizes, he is listened to only in so far as his 
hypotheses agree with known facts of 
observation. The doctrine of evolution 
steadily gains ground because facts are 
daily discovered which support the theory. 
It is not, however, impossible to have two 
theories upon the same subject, differing 
largely from each other yet still accounting 
equally well for the known facts. An hy- 
pothesis based upon the psychology of 
creative acts exercised by human beings 
can be advanced which bears upon the doc- 
trine of evolution. 

We shall confine ourselves to those acts 
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of creation which evidence the desire of 
the higher class of the human mind to ex- 
press the working of their own imagination 
in visible shapes. 

The artist, after he has allowed his ind 


tdaidias 


to dwell upon certain forms—which have: 


been impressed upon it by continual ob- 


servation and by actual imitation with the. 


pencil or brush—conceives a subject and’ 


resemblances which he has gathered te; 
gether. His own individuality is said to 
be stamped upon his productions. One 
artist sees everything in its broadest aspect 
and is pleased with certain ways of grouping. 
His brooks always are shaded in a certain 
way by tree-forms, which by some process 
of selection his mind has chosen from an 
endless variety. Another works with the 
point of the brush, and isin love with cer- 
tain definite forms, and endeavors to bring 
everything into a method of expression 
which has its resemblances, whether he 
draws an animal ora human figure. Wecan 
immediately say: That is Smith’s’ work, or 
that is Brown’s. Furthermore, there isa re- 
semblance bet ween two works of an artist or 
sculptor, undertaken in fields remote from 
each other. The etching bears a certain 
resemblance to the oil painting; the 
charcoal sketch to the finished statue. The 
mind has found certain types which it 
loves to reproduce; following insensibly 
some recondite law which has been mod- 
ified by training and mode of life, and 
shaped by following lines of least resist- 
ance. Among writers the same individu- 
ality is noted. This arises partly from ex- 
perience, which has proved that certain 
forms of expression are best suited, accord- 
ing to their belief, to bring into existence 
their creations: An inventor, also, has 
found that epicycloidal wheels have done 
him good service combined with some 
mechanical movement, and in his subse- 
quent work he will endeavor to introduce 
these wheels whenever it is possible. Cer- 
tain inventors have a gift of economy of 
material, and their work is always charac- 
terized by a lightness of aspect. If a me- 
chanical movement has been found effectual 
for certain ends in simple machines, it is 
incorporated whenever it is possible in 
more complex ones. 

The mathematician approximates to the 
expression of general laws by the use of 
some particular engine of analysis. While 
one sees everything through geometrical 
forms and graphical methods, another uses 
series and involved algebraic expressions. 
These set modes of expression imply both 
weakness and strength. They imply weak- 
ness if they constitute the only means of 
expression of which a man is capable. 
Leech would have been less of a genius if 
he had merely followed his tendency to 
draw thin and slender human beings be- 
cause he drew slender hunters so well, and 
had,not scrupled to cope with a fat Briton. 
Thackeray would have been a lesser light 
if he had kept on drawing angular carica- 
tures, and had not re-enforced himself by 
the reproduction of analogous shapes in 
literature. The mathematician or physicist 
who is content with geometry, and does 
not arise to the necessity of using broader 
and stronger methods of analysis, must 
confess a certain weakness. Itis only in 
the highest minds that we find this ability 
to use what has been found good in certain 
acts in a liberal way. Yet even in Shake- 
speare and Goethe, in Laplace and Helm- 
holtz, we find certain idiosyncracies in 
even lines of work remote from each other, 
undertaken by the same genius, which lead 
us to pronounce upon the authorsbip. 

Thereis atendency to produce the like 
in the humanmind. Itisa branch of that 
faculty of imitation which lies at the root 
of creative genius. It may be, therefore, 
that evolution is not, as it appears to be, the 
result of hidden physical laws; but rather 
the expression of the psychology, so to 
speak, of the Infinite Mind. 

The resemblances which the naturalist 
sees between the lower forms of life and 
the higher—between the ape and man— 
seem to him to indicate a process of devel- 
opment which obeys certain fixed and un- 
alterable physical laws. It may be that 
what he observes is the working of a creat- 
ive mind which has a tendency to repro- 
duce the like in creative acts. 

This hypothesis which we have sketched 
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déserves attentive consideration; but it is 
essentially “a barren. hypothesis. Science 
can never-advance by the consideration of 


“it.The hypothesis belongs to the subject 
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physics and tothe non-experimental 
of psychology, which have never 
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ith ‘the 
idea of a God, ‘unless we eligve t that the 
mannerism is the result of a définife plan 
of action. This latter belief ¢onducts us 
to a theory of development. Hence, we 
see that the psychological theory is tenable 
only, on the hypothesis that it is also a 
theory of evolution, and, consequently, it 
cannot differ from some theory of develop- 
ment. 





AN HONEST AND SO A SOUND 
BALLOT. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, 








Ir belongs to safe periods and to whole- 
some activity to make almost any means 
subserve their purposes; it belongs to 
critical circumstances and dangerous eras 
to develop difficulties in every process. 
The machinery of our presidential election, 
awkward in itself and liable to many 
hitches, did its work fairly well till the last 
election, in which it so far failed as to call 
for a makeshift to help it through. This 
fact draws public attention strongly to the 
need of simplifying the method and of mak- 
ing it more direct and certain in its results. 
Yet another difficulty—less mechanical than 
this of methods and far less easily re- 
moved—has been at the bottom of our 
present failure. There has really been no 
fair and full adjudication of the people be- 
tween the two candidates; and, hence, as 
there was no verdict, no method of 
announcement could create one. The fact 
has been, not merely that the old highway 
was flooded, but that in long sections it 
had absolutely sunk and been lost in the 
morass. All that was left for us was to 
flounder ashore at the nearest point, and 
give ourselves to the construction of a new 
road. To go back of formal entangle- 
ments, of false and suspicious returns, in 
search of the facts of an election which 
was not an election, would be simply 
to smother ourselves in the morass 
in search of a highway that had 
quite disappeared. The less the investiga- 
tion the more the safety, because there is 
nowhere any sound bottom-fact to stand 
on, no point of departure for justice. I 
am aware of how vicious, practically, this 
logic is; but vicious conditions compel 
vicious results. It is the greatest evil of 
fraud that it provokes fraud; and when 
fraud becomes such a governmental entan- 
glement that legal justice cannot find its 
way through, there is nothing left us but to 
repudiate the past, sweep the board, and 
start again. We have. now gotten by a 
technicality out of a hopeless meshwork 
of frauds. It behooves us to be thankful, 
and turn our entire attention to the correc- 
tion of conditions fundamentally false and 
dangerous, 

Hence, the remedy of the evil so fully 
disclosed in the last election is not one 
merely of methods in stating results; but 
one of securing sound bona fide results that 
may be stated. A sense of this fact has 
led very many to ask for an educational 
restriction of the franchise, as a necessary 
condition of a real and safe election. 

We believe that attention should rather 
be directed to the necessity, on our present 
basis of suffrage, of putting forth every 
effort to secure an honest vote, and so 
securing the first term of a sound election. 
No method of returns can ever sufliciently 
cover any weakness at this point ; whereas, 
if an honest vote has been given, it will 
not be supremely difficult to find out what 
thit vote was. The corruption and con- 
fusion in the secondary steps of an election 
are always accompanied by and more or 
less occasioned by corruption and confu- 
sion in its primary steps. Moreover, the 
proper remedy and the most feasible of 
this first and radical weakness of a dis- 
honest election among the people them- 
selves is not a change of base, the 
introduction of new terms of suffrage; 
but a determination to defend and pur- 


| way for further overthrow. © 
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ify the ballot. as it now stands. ‘This, 


is not an impossible work ;° or, if it is 







impossible, then would it ible on 
any new adjustment of s we should 
be likely to make. feles % to at from 
one method to another, simply use wé 
are unable to sustain the first, is such 


a confession of weakness as to 


. 
There are four forms of corruption in our 


primary. ‘elections, "increasing as they: 
progress in heinousness, to all of which we 
are locally subject—bribery, repeating, 
stuffing, and intimidation. When the 
fourth prevails to any extent the last con- 
dition of an honest election disappears, 
and there is no election, scarcely its 
shadow. It would seem no impossible nor 
even very difficult thing, in a community in 
an ordinary degree docile to government, 
to, prevent, by a carefully-guarded and 
thoroughly-enforced registration, all of 
these acts except the first. And this with- 
out the others is quite secondary. Sup- 
pose us to make a vigorous effort to check, 
and to fail in checking, these forms of cor- 
ruption. Nothing is plainer than -that the 
conditions of a republican government are 
not present with us, and that what we need 
is not a make-believe to rule ourselves; but 
actual rule by one who can gov- 
ern us. A _ dishonesty that continues 
for any length of time to vitiate self- 
government in its very first term is sure 
to destroy it, for it is no longer self-govern- 
ment; and we may well weary of thesham, 
well weary of the wickedness covered by a 
lie. The remedy is found in securing 
proximate honesty in the choice of the 
people; and if this is not done and cannot 
be done, then the foundations have given 


= : 

ut would an educational test enable us 
to reach more readily an honest election? 
We think not. Such a test is very inade- 
quate in itself, very difficult of application, 
and very feeble as a remedy. It is inade- 
quate in itself. The ability to read or 
write, or to do both, or to do any like thing, 
is one of infinite degrees, and when present 
in a fair degree expresses no especial fitness 
for the right of suffrage. The scale between 
the good and the bad, the competent and the 
incompetent, is hardly sensibly shortened 
by this test. It is very difficult of applica- 
tion. We are so bothered, it would seem, 
by the simplest test of all—male citizen- 
ship—that we cannot applyit. Full-grown 
men illude us, cast two or three votes, or 
fill our ballot-boxes while our backs are 
turned, or terrify their neighbors till they 
know not their own mind or dare not ex- 
press it. Would an educational test aid 
us in removing these evils? Would 
it not rather give us one more supreme dif- 
ficulty; one more point at which collusion, 
duplicity, and evasion would reign su- 
preme? The most perplexing thing in the 
world is an examination. How quickly 
would an examination to determine the 
right of suffrage degenerate into a farce 
and add to imbecility ridicule. It would 
be feeble as a remedy, even if found pos- 
sible as a fact. The intriguing and dis- 
honest element would not thereby be ruled 
out, Its arena only would be altered, pos- 
sibly slightly narrowed. For this last re- 
sult it would find compensation in the few- 
er votes called for, and in the much more 
important fact that this new gate could be 
so worked as to shut out two independent 
votes for every subservient one, 

An educational test would be found 
clumsy and insufficient; and yet, breaking 
ground in the wrong direction, would read- 
ily give way, as at the South, to a test of 
races, lying somewhat in the same direc- 
tion, easily applied, and supported by a 
bitter and powerful sentiment. Yet this 
test would renew, in a mitigated form, all 
injustices, hostility, and retardations from 
which years of conflict have partially re- 
lieved us. The homogeneity of the na- 
tions, than which nothing is of more mo- 
ment in republican institutions, demands 
that we should be able to maintain and 
work universal suffrage; and when we fail 
to do this we have passed from our first 
stronghoJd of self-government. Nor is an 
honest election a thing to be despaired of. 
A thorough determination to reach it 
would give it to us, almost.at once, in an 
approximate form. With an honest choice 
by the people, we have nothing to fear. 
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Corruption that does not extend to the 
popular vote, can be-eliminated, nay _any 
other villainy. Q 
we distrusted ali 
turns. The ball 
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“Tf thou‘doest not well, sin Heth at the 
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door.” Guilt is sin lying at the door—wait- 
ing, watching, at times haunting. When 
the verdict of a jury is pronounced in‘court, 
*guilty,” it means not simply that the 


upon him, but that he must ansier for hav- 
ing committed- it. The crime fies at his 
door. Guilt is not sin, but its first-born. 
The moment sin is committed, even it be 
but a momentary act, we are under bonds 
to answer for it; and if we are consciously 
guilty we feel the bonds. We may look 
forward with fear or with defiance; but 
the responsibility, the bondage, the guilt is 
allthe same. In one word, since this re- 
sponsibility to justice implies punishment, 
guilt is al-desert. 

But, though guilt and sin are different, 
they are inseperable. There is only room 
fora linking ‘‘ therefore” between them. 
Sinner, therefore guilty. | Law-breaker, 
therefore exposed to the penalty of the law. 
Indeed, it is noticeable that the word 
‘‘guilt” isnot found in the New Testa- 
ment—the word “‘sin ”’ taking that meaning, 
as well as its own. One man can no more 
be guilty of (or for) another’s sin than he 
can look with another’s eyes and hear with 
his ears. 

All this is so obvious in regard to com- 
mon life that it seems hardly worth while 
to say it. But we have had our eye on 
theology; for it is just here that we come 
upon one of its strange doings. Seizing 
upon the difference between sin and guilt, 
and ignoring their inseparableness, theolo- 
gy builds on this treacherous foundation a 
theory of the Atonement. This theory has 
been lately set forth, with his usual bril- 
liant precision, by Joseph Cook. ‘‘ ‘That 
word ‘guilt,’” he says, ‘‘is a fog, unless 
you remember that behind it lie two mean- 
ings. Guilt signifies, first, personal blame- 
worthiness; second, obligation to render 
satisfaction to violated law. In the former 
sense, guilt cannot be transferred from 
person to person; in the latter, it can 
be.” That is to say, we must ad- 
mit a guilt which does not involve 
obligation to render satisfaction for on+’s 
own- sin. But there is no such guilt; and 
. the fact that we never hear of it except in 
theology is proof enough that there is none. 
Theology is discussing one sort of guilt, 
while the sinner trembles under another 
sort. The point of vital moment is his 
accountability for his own wrong-doing. 
Try to imagine, now, a transfer of this, 
The accountability for my wrong-doing, 
we will suppose, is passed over to another. 
What has he got? My wrong-doing? No 
one claims this. My having done wrong? 
Certainly not. My obligation to satisfy 
justice for having done wrong? But that 
obligation is characterized throughout by 
the fact and feeling that [have done wrong. 
It turns out, then, that he has nothing of 
that which constitutes my guilt. He may 
suffer for what I have done; he may be 
able to repair the injury; he may in some 
way satisfy justice; he may even put him- 
self under some obligation to satisfy it; but 
my obligation he can never take till he and 


I are one. : : 
Salvation without the satisfaction of 


justice would, indeed, not be worth having 
nor worthy of God’s dispensing. Some 
may think they discover this satisfaction in 
a simple transfer of penalty, though to us 
the explanation is a greater difficulty than 
the thing explained; but what shall we call 
this offering to justice of a guilt that is not 
guilty—a verbal satisfaction? Why not 
look for this satisfaction not in any trans- 
fer of penalty or of obligation, but in the 
overwhelming condemnation of sin which 
is brought about by the work of Christ? 
If this does not satisfy justice in bebalf of 
all who have faith, what can be imagined 
that will? 





HuDSON, O. 


prisoner has committed the crime charged - 
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A WORD OF EXPLANATION. 





BY A METHODIST PASTOR. 





To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your lively “Low Church Methodist ” 
correspondent, while making many palpa- 
ple hits, makes, as it seems to me, one or 
two important misses. For example, he 
says: 

1. “Another incubus is the presiding 
elder.” 

This writer seems to assume that the 
itinerancy is practically abandoned. Such, 
however, it need hardly be said, is not the 
fact. And so long as the itinerancy does 
continue to be the characteristic feature of 
Methodism the presiding eldership will 
prove indispensable. How, indeed, is the 
bishop to obtain the information concerning 
the needs of all the churches requisite wise- 
ly to make the appointments without the 
counsel of a class of men whose express 
business it is to become personally ac- 
quainted with those needs? There has been 
a good deal of nonsense uttered first and 
last concerning the Methodist presiding 
eldership. It has been called a “fifth 
wheel,” and ifs incumbent a ‘‘one-horse 
bishop,” etc. The fact is the presiding 
elder is the bishop’s eyes and ears. The 
office, accordingly, is an essential attribute 
of the episcopacy of that feature of the 
Methodist economy, without which its itin- 
erancy becomes at once a rope of sand. 

2. He says: ‘‘ It is easy to see that the di- 
vision of the official board in this case 
represented the mind of the congregation.” 
It may, indeed, have represented the mind 
of the congregation; but it is not intimated. 
I observe that in their action they repre- 
sented the mind of the Church. Nay, the 
writer expressly admits that, with that su- 
preme self-complacency which sometimes 
characterizes that close corporation known 
as a Methodist official board, that body 
probably had not taken pains to consult one 
hundred out of the one thousand members 
of the society for which it officially acted. 
Perhaps the writer judges from the alleged 
falling off of the congregation. Very well. 
I should say that, if acompany of professed- 
ly godly people cannot endure and sus. 
tain, at least for one year, a confessedly 
able, earnest, industrious, godly preacher— 
such an one as, according to the godly 
judgment of the general superintend- 
ent, is, under the circumstances, best 
adapted to the position—it is high time 
for them to inquire, not simply whether 
they are Methodists, but whether they are 
Christians at all. What does such a 
Christianity amount to? It’s the quint- 
essence of selfishness, But the point I 
started specially to make is this: That, 
however, it may be in the particular in 
stance specified, while, without a doubt, the 
average ‘‘ official board” will aim at ‘ suc- 
cess ”—7, ¢., filling the pews—not so much 
always, there is reason to fear, a religious, 
as a financial ‘‘ success,” yet it cannot be 
denied that in too many instances Methodist 
official boards are not as careful as they 
might or should be to represent the mind 
of the church. On the other hand, facts 
are not wanting which go to show that 
ordinarily the mind of one rich, influential 
member of any given board will outweigh 
that of scores, if not of hundreds, of the 
private, ordinary members. Rather than 
offend or aggrieve, by contradicting or op- 
posing him, almost any official board will 
quietly, supremely ignore everybody else; 
and the minister must go or stay and the 
policy of the church generally must be ad- 
ministered strictly in accordance with his 
lordly beck and nod. 

This is one of the unhappy circumstances 
attending this transition spoken of by your 
correspondent from ‘‘missions” to ‘‘clubs.” 
What the final outcome of all this is to be 
‘doth not yet appear.” This much, how- 
ever, is becoming every day more and more 
apparent: that the highest authority, the 
supreme power in the Methodist Church, is 
rapidly passing into the hands of the laity. 
To a great extent they already, particularly 
in the case of our wealthier churches, dic- 
tate the appointments; and every year their 
demands touching this matter are becoming 
more importunate and arrogant. The sharp 
and even bitter controversies which often 
take place between committees, delegations, 
etc. and a bishop during the session of an 
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annual conference, and even at other times, 


suggest a sad but significant comment on 
certain features of modern American 
Methodism. Will the Church consent to 
return to its earlier policy, and be content 
to consist simply of ‘‘ missions”; or will it 
insist on degenerating into ‘** clubs,” and so 
abandon its primitive character and dis- 
tinctive polity altogether? 





THE PULPIT NOT 
SPHERE. 


WOMAN'S 





[SERMON BY ELDER ICHABOD MULEX, OF CHUNK 
SWAMP HOLLOW.) 





REPORTED BY SELWYN L. STELLIS. 


My text you will find, my hearers, in I 
Corinthians, xiv chapter, 34th verse; also 
Isaiah xiv, 3ist verse: ‘‘ Let your women 
keep silence in the churches. 

How], O gate! Cry, O city! For there 
shall come from the north—a smoke!” 

I am moved to preach on this subject 
because so frightful have been the en- 
croachments of women on our own right- 
ful domains that I tremble for the peace 
of our homes, I tremble for the safety of 
our wives and daughters, I tremble and 
quake and am shaken with fear and terror 
and fright for the sanctity of the holy 
ministry, thus profaned. I feel constrained 
to utter a cry of warning to the unwary, to 
show them whither we are drifting. I 
shall blow a trumpet that shall utter no 
uncertain sound. 

Chunkswamp Hollow has lately convened 
a ministerial session, to anticipate the 
action of the Newark Synod; for, come 
what may, I and the Newark Presbytery 
intend to stand armed to put the women 
down. Still I have my fears, because all 
through the war I preached that slavery 
was a divine institution, proving it, as I do 
this, from one text in the epistles, the 
passage I took being: ‘‘ Servants, be sub- 
ject to your masters.” I opposed the 
Emancipation Proclamation to the last. 
But alas! the nation grew too strong for 
me, and, spite of all my eloquent preach- 
ing, every slave was set at liberty. That 
is why I hope now, but with trembling, in 
this good cause. Especially since half the 
Christian world are actually ridiculing 
our noble action in the Newark Presbytery. 
Shows how degenerate are these latter days. 
In the words of my text: *‘ Howl, O gate! 
Cry, O city! For there shall come from the 
north—a smoke!” 

Brethren, we have turned fearfully out 
of the flowery paths of righteousness, and 
drifted into stormy and tempestuous seas, 
since the days of the noble patriarchs. 
Think of women now being school-trustees 
and principals of academies! Frightful! 
Were Sarai and Rebecca trustees of schools? 
Did Sarai and Rebecca, I ask, my hearers, 
aim to be professors in medical colleges? 
If any one knows anything to the contrary, 
I give them liberty to speak. . .. 
Eh? . . . No; you needn’t ask me 
whether Abraham or Isaac did either, and 
whether they had any colleges in them 
days. I ain't on that branch of the sub- 
jick. Dm saying what those women did, 
and I’ve proved it. Accordin’ to my text: 
“Let your women keep silence. ‘ 
Howl, O gate! Cry, O city! For there 
shall come from the north—a smoke!”’ 

Did Marthy and Mary study algebra or 
anatomy? Did Lois and. Priscilly and 
them other women of St. Paul’s day waste 
their time learning telegraphy or studying 
the Constitution of the United States? . . 
Eh? . . . No; you needn’t tell me that 
Paul and Silas didn’t neither. I ain’t on 
that branch of the subjick. I say the 
Corinthian women did not practice tele- 
graphy. Doesn’t that prove that no woman 
now has any business to be a telegrapher or 
study the laws of her country? Yes; that 
proves it. In the words of my text: 
‘‘Howl, O gate! Cry, O city! But let 
your women keep silence!” 

St. Paul says: ‘If they would learn 
anything, let them ask of their husbands 
athome.” Don’t that prove that no woman 
has a right to attend a seminary or learn 
anything except from her husband? Yes, 
St. Paul is to be took literal. And doesn’t 
that prove that a woman’s only spere is 
her husband’s kitchen? Yes, that proves 
it. Several have come to me lately and 
asked me, when there are ten thousand 
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more women than men in one state, where | into the fields to feed swime. And he 


we can find husband’s kitchens to supply 
all. I didn’t deign to answer them. I 
told them I was not on. that branch of the 
subjick. . 

And now I come to the main part of my 
discourse—to wit, viz, nemely: Women 
in the church. ‘‘ Let your women keep 
silence in the churches.” Now, St. Paul 
is to be took literal, else where shall we 
Gath ORs ccasara KR tonic ee 
daughter—keeping silence—singing a solo 
—in the choir—Sabbath morning?” 
Well—ah—I—ah—I ain’t on that branch of 


the subjick. Of course—Paul didn’t 
mean—keeping silent from singing. Of 
course, he meant from speaking. He said: 


“I suffer not women to teach.” Yes, teachis 
the word. Paul is to be took literal. ; 
Eh? Not teach in Sabbath-school? N— 
no—no; of course, Paul didn’t mean not 
teach in Sabbath-school; for that is all 
right, indeed, herduty. . . . Eh?... 
Needn’t ask me if teaching in Sabbath- 
school avd singing and responses in ritual 
service are keeping silent. I ain’t on 
that branch of the subjick. You do try 
my patience, and I must find refuge in 
Scripter. In the words of my text: ‘‘Howl, 
O gate! Cry, O city! For there shall 
come from the north—a smoke!” 

Women have their uses—in a humble way. 
I honor woman—in her place. I have 
always honored woman—as the weaker ves- 
sel. They are useful to cheer US up and 
help make audiences for US ministers of 
talent. . . . Eh? Y—e—s; I 
suppose—that—some drunkards have been 
influenced to temperance by—by good 
women. I reckon—that—ah—that—women 
might speak—say in the vestry-room—on 
the subjick of temperance. That is, if they 
didn’t take a text. It’s taking a text from 
the Bible that makes the act bad. I might 
possibly even endure a Bible-reader some- 
times, if she woyld stand on a platform in 
front, or if she would have a table before 
her, instead of the preacher’sdesk. Pervid- 
ed she wasn’t ordained or licensed. It’s the 
being licensed and standing in the desk 
that makes thething intolerable. You see, 
brethren, the minute she is licensed asa 
regular preacher, that minute she comes 
into competition with ME; and that touches 
a tender pint, brethren, a tender pint. To 
tell the truth, | hain’t so very much preju- 
dice against a weak sister—I mean one that 
ain’t gifted—speakin’ toa few. But when 
Miss Smiley and Anna Oliver speak so 
many more go to meetin’ than when one of 
us Chunkswamp Hollow divines preaches 
that it throws US all into the shade; and, 
brethren, I can’t stand it. That’s what 
Paul referred to in the words of my text: 
‘*Let your women keep silence. Howl, O 
gate! Cry, O city. For there shall come 
from the north—a smoke!” When a wo- 
man that’s not gefted speaks, in a out-of- 
the-way corner, and is not noticed, there is 
no particular barm done; but when one 
like Mrs. Van Cott awakens a whole com- 
munity and a hundred sinners are convert- 
ed, I say such a woman ought to be put 
down. Don’t tell me that if she were not 
sent of God sbe could not benefit so many 
souls. We must not, for the sake of some 
good, sacrifice a principle. It is principle 
that is violated when a smart and earnest 
woman influences a good many. The 
principle ain’t violated when a ungefted 
woman speaks to afew. No, of course. 
That’s different. Especially if she doesn’t 
receive any salary and if her speech 
isn’t called preaching. Any man who is 
benefited by a woman’s speaking is 
troubled with aberration of amativeness. 
A wonian benefited by a man’s preaching is 
not troubled with aberation of amativeness. 
Of course, not. That is different. In the 
words of my text: ‘‘ Let your women keep 
silence in the churches, Howl, O gate! 
Cry, O city! For there shall come from 
the north—a smoke!” 

Possibly, brethren, you may object to 
my bringing together texts from different 
parts of the Bible. But that is the way I 
was obleeged to prove slavery right, and I 
find that is the only way to establish our 
side of the woman question. I will show 
you how I know from Bible authority that 
a keeper of live stock ought never to mar- 
ry. 

‘* And he went and joined himself to a 





citizen of that country; and he sent him 


would fain have filled his.belly with the 
husks that the swine did eat; and. no man 
gave unto him.” —Luke xv. 
‘And it came to pass after these days 
that he took unto himself a wife.”—Gene- 
sis. , ? 
“And. the last state of that man was 
worse than the first.” Luke xi, 26. 
To be sure, these texts be taken from 
different parts; but all the same it proves 
that marriage is ruinous to a live-herd 
tender. 
Now, in establishing woman’s proper 
spere, I tell you beforehand, so that you 
may be prepared, you are obliged to take 
separate texts in this same way. Why, if 
we were to take the whole Bible in connec- 
tion, or if we should take the meaning and 
spirit of the passages, instead of the exact 
words, we'd be in deep water, just as I 
I used to be onthe slavery question. Some 
might have the impudence to refer to the 
women of old who prophesied, or to those 
who assisted Paul, or to Deborah, who 
judged Israel twenty years. Ali this never 
would do for us; never in the world. 
Brother See has committed a grave 
offense against decency. If he had only 
coveted his veighbor’s goods, or been de- 
tected in evil speaking or false accounts, 
why (we all have our failings), we might 
forgive him. But, as it is, he has profaned 
the holy ministry. He has allowed the 
truth to be uttered in his church by female 
lips!) Expulsion is too good for him and 
we shall deal with him summarily. 
_ Brethren, we must gird our armor on to 
fight down the incursions of the women, or 
they will be doing more good than WE do. 
And I’m bound to fight ’em, my bearers— 
I, and the Chunkswamp Hollow Session, 
and the Newark Presbytery, and that hero- 
ic company of New York Methodist cler- 
gymen who bravely refused to let a young 
woman come in and outdo them—fight 
’em until the bitter end! In the words of 
my text: ‘‘ Howl, O gate! Cry, O city! For 
there. shali come from the north A 
SMOKE!” 





A JOURNEY IN SEARCH OF THE 
PATHETIC. 


BY CHARLES BARNARD. 








Tue American tourist in Scotland visits 
Euinburgh, sees the Scott Monument, 
drives to the Castle, through ancient High 
Street to Holyrood, and perhaps climbs 
Calton Hill. If he is especially venture- 
some, he may even walk up the steep path 
under Salisbury Crags and mount to the 
breezy top of Arthur’s Seat. Thia is the 
usual programme, and it may be all done 
in a day. One sees the enormous tene- 
ments of the old town facing the modern 
splendors of Princess Sireet; but the twelve 
tiers of windows tell nothing of the life 
within, of the people who live there, high 
above the steeples. The narrow doors 
at the base of these monumental houses 
stand open, and there are children playing 
on the white stone stairs that lead up and 
up, ten and twelve stories into the sky. 
Lower Edinburgh lives up there in decent 
poverty. Little children look out of the 
lofty windows into the deep gardens and 
the railway sunk in the valley nearly two 
hundred feet below. There are flower-pots 
here and there, and white curtains, and 
perhaps rows of tiny stockings hung to 
dry. The fashionable traveler could not 
climb to these lofty homes; and, if. he 
could, he would not, being unwise, after his 
kind. It will be worth the while to climb 
some of these steep stone stairs and see the 
children, almost sky-born, in these lofty 
homes, Perhaps their parents can teach 
something of economy, of small savings 
turned into a strong stay in. the day when 
the mourners go about the city, It will 
not, be wholly a pleasure excursion; but, 
rather, a journey in search of the pathetic. 

First, we must havea guide. Causeway- 
side Street is a modern street on the out- 
skirts of the old town of Edinburgh, to the 
south of ‘‘ The Meadows ”—a plain street, 
lined with brick houses and small shops, 
At one of the two-story houses a man opens 
the door and invites us to comein.. A big 
and burly man, elderly, plainly dressed, of 
a kindly aspect, and with a pen behind 
his ear. An ancient terrier also appears 








and surveys the visitor. The master bids 
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us enter, and the solemn dog submits to the 
intrusion without remark. An old and 
faded room on the first floor, here and 
there a print on the walls,-a chair or two, 
and avery ancient desk. Exquisite neat- 
ness everywhere and a quiet air of business, 
as if the room was half office, half living- 
room. The man reads the letter of intro- 
duction from his superior officer doubt- 
fully. The idea that a stranger from 
America could care to see the practical 
workings of the great corporation he 
represents strikes him as most strange. 

‘Ye want to go with me and see how it 
works?” It’s a bit tiresome, and ye’ll 
have mony stairs to climb. But you’re wel- 
come. We'll talk about it on the road, and 
I'll tell ye all I know.” He takes his hat, 
puts a small vial of ink into his vest-pock- 
et, sticks the pen behind his ear, takes an 
account-book from his desk, takes a cane 
from the corner, and says heis ready to 
act the guide. The ancient terrier barks 
joyfully at the prospect of a run, and to- 
gether we set out on a journey in search of 
the pathetic and the practical. On Jeaving 
the house, we find a tram-car going north 
into the town: and we climb to the roof for 
a seat, as being the most comfortable place. 
As we ride, our guide explains his busi- 
ness. He is the chief agent in Edinburgh 
of one of those great assurance societies so 
common in Scotland. The society he rep- 
resents is located in Glasgow, and he super- 
intends its affairs here, canyasses for new 
members, collects its income, and pays its 
claims when they fall due, He has a num- 
ber of men under him and there are also 
many other agents of other assurance so- 
cieties in Edinburgh; and, by studying his 
methods of doing business, we may learn 
something of the work done by these life 
insurance societies and get a glance at 
lowly Scottish life. 

It may not seem, at first, worth the while 
to follow an insurance agent in his travels; 
but the ways of Scottish agents and the re- 
sults they obtain are so peculiar that we 
may well afford to spend half a day with 
one, and may well study the financial pol- 
ity of the societies they represent. 

Personally he differs widely from the 
pertinacious creature who once became a 
derision in the United States. This one, 
at least, is talkative but not silly, lively and 
not solicitous, polite and not intrusive; and 
he looks as if he might visit his patrons 
more after the manver of a welcome guest 
than as an insurance agent. His work is 
simple and ordained with method. One 
day of the week he canvasses for new 
members; another day he collects the 
weekly dues of bis patrons; the next day 
he may be at work in the same manner in 
another part of the town—may be looking 
after his sub-agents, paying claims, or clos- 
ing his accounts for transmission to the 
central office, at Glasgow. The tram-car 
stops at the post-office, in Princess Street; 
and we get down, and find the terrier wait- 
ing demurely on the sidewalk. Crossing 
Princess Street, past the great buildings of 
the Register Office, we turn down the hill 
into Leith Street. The first block is one of 
the black and lofty tenements peculiar to 
Edinburgh, and having an elevated side- 
walk at the second story, above the stores 
on the street. We take the upper walk, 
and enter an open door, leading into a 
stone hallway, with stone stairs leading to 
the rooms above. At one of the landings 
the agent pulls the bell, and a working- 
woman, fat, neat, and hearty, opens the 

door. 

‘* How d’ye do the day, Mistress?” The 
woman smiles at this greeting and wel- 
comes us. The agent takes off his hat with 
a gracious bow, and we enter the-tenement, 
followed by the sober dog. After an intro- 
duction and a few words of welcome, the 
mistress gives the agent sixteen pennies— 
one shilling and fourpence—and a small 
account-book, such as are used in savings 
banks. The agent counts the money and 
slips it in his pocket, dips his pen in the 
ink-bottle in his vest-pocket, and signs a 
receipt in the book. This book is the wo- 
man’s policy and contribution-book. On 
the first page is the policy, a very simple 
document, giving the names of the persons 
who lives are insured, their ages, and the 
amounts due on each. There is Jennie, 
aged two months, insured for £1 10 shil- 
lings, at the rate of half a penny a week; 
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Maggie, aged six, insured for £2, at the 
rate of half a penny a week; John, aged 
fourteen, insured for £10, at the rate of 
one penny a week;and the father, aged 
thirty, insured for £3918s., at the rate 
of sixpence a week. In all, three chil- 
dren and their father insured for £53 
30s., at only eightpence a week. As 
the collector only calls once in two weeks, 
the mistress pays in advance one silver 
shilling and fourpence. This simple busi- 
ness concluded, we go down the stone 
stairs, worn out of shape by the feet of 
generations, and enter the strect. 

A tiny window, scarcely as big as a nap- 
kin, and a narrow door, surmounted by a 
sign: ‘‘Cigars and Tobacco.” The agent 
opens the door, and we manage to get into 
the box of a shop without severe crowding. 
There is a little counter, and the young 
woman behind it seems to fill the entire 
place, and makes a pretty picture of herself, 
with jars of snuff and festoons of pipes for 
a background. Here, as at all those visits, 
one is introduced as a stranger from 
America; and the tobacco-girl smiles and 
begins to talk rapidly. She counts out 
eight pennies and produces her book, and 
while the agent signs the receipt she leans 
over the counter and talks eagerly on the 
value of life insurance. ‘‘ Ha’ ye no the 
likes in America? ’Deed, sir, and it’s a 
good thing for the like of us.” Then she 
takes her book, and expresses her surprise 
that no such societies exist in America. One 
feels a trifle humiliated as she enlarges on 
the great success of the assurance society 
of which she is a member—the security of 
her investment, and the comfort she has in 
thinking that, if she dies, she will “‘ get a 
decent buryin’.” Guessing at her age as 
eighteen, knowing that she pays four- 
pence a week, and consulting the society’s 
tables, we learn that she is insured for £36. 
Fourpence a week, a penny paid for 
entrance-fee and a book of rules; and if 
she were to die to-morrow the claim would 
be paid in cash before sundown. The 
society’s agent calls for the money, and the 
girl has no further trouble save to meet his 
calls. 

We next enter a dark and narrow street 
under Calton Hill, and climb eight flights 
of stairs in an ancient tenement. This is 
not the top, for there are three more stories 
above this. It is high enough, certainly. 
Even the solemn terrier thinks it hard elimb- 
ing. A rosy-faced matron opens to the 
agent’s knock, and bids us welcome with 
profuse apologies, asshe has just moved in 
and is ‘‘hardly scoured up.” She has her 
pennies and the book laid ready on the 
table, and as she makes her payments she 
speaks quietly and earnestly of the value of 
the insurance on herchildren’s lives. Then 
we go down again through the echoing stone 
stairways, and at the street turn toward 
Leith Walk. We pass a small bake-shop, 
and the agent stepsina moment. The man 
at the counter has the few pennies all ready; 
and as he takes out his contribution-book 
he expresses himself pleased to see that 
any one is interested in the society, and re- 
marks, confidentially: ‘‘ Ye don’t feel it, 
and at the end it comes in vera weel.” 

Ths next place is a mere stone hovel, 
roofed with tile, the poorest of poor quar- 
ters. A woman bending over a washtub at 
the door leaves her work; and, as we ap- 
proach, she stops to wipe her hands on 
her apron, while a motley company of chil- 
dren stop from their play to stare at the 
visitors and the dog. The woman has six 
children insured in the society. One is an 
infant, only four weeks old, insured for £1 
10s.; a boy of two and a girl of three 
each, insured for the same sum; a girl of 
five, another seven, and the oldest, a boy 
of nine, are insured respectively for £2, £2 
15s., and £2 17s. each, at the rate of half a 
penny a week, or threepence for them all. 
The woman appears anxious and troubled. 
Her dues ate sixpence, and she can only 
pay fourpence. The agent smiles pleas- 
antly and says he will take the balance next 
time. Her policy is not in danger even if 
she cannot pay her dues for ten weeks. She 
seems reassured, and says she will surely 
havethe money next time. She would also 
like to enter her father’s name as a mem- 
ber of the society. The agent consults the 
tables of benefits, and says she can insure 
her father, who is now seventy years of 
age, for £5 at the rate of fourpence a week. 





Only £5. It is enough, though it is a trifle. 
Enough to give the old man a decent rest- 
ing-place, and that’s all the woman seems 
to expect. The sting of poverty has 
entered this woman’s soul. One of her 
little ones died, and she was obliged to go 
to the parish to get it buried. Her children 
demand her every penny to merely live, 
and, should another die, she could no more 
raise the shillings needed to give it a 
funeral than she could buy the Scott 
Monument. It is impossible to save more 
than a few pennies at a time. She never 
had twenty shillings at one time in her life, 
and unless she thus insured her children’s 
lives she would again have the shame and 
degradation of finding a pauper'’s grave 
for her child. The assurance society 
comes to her aid with sure and ready help, 
and the very day the doctor’s certificate of 
death is signed it will pay her policy at 
sight, without question, without drawback 
or any gainsaying, and in hard cash. 

Then we climb the stairs of another lofty 
tenement. The woman who comes to the 
door is pale and tearful, and pays the pen- 
nies in silence. On reaching the street 
again, the agent explains that her husband 
was injured by a fall, and is now at the 
hospital and not likely to recover. The 
wife, the agent adds, has expressed herself 
grateful that she was induced to join the 
society, as she is absolutely without means, 
and were it not for the insurance she wculd 
be obliged to see her husband laid in the 
common lot with the unknown poor. 

The next visit is to a green grocer’s shop, 
a box of a place, piled with cabbages and 
tended by a lonely widow, in faded black. 
She is busy with her trade, and only pauses 
a moment to pay One penny for the two 
weeks’ payments duc on her only child’s 
insurance. Ha’penny a week for an in- 
surance of £3 17s 6d. Then we call ata 
tenement in a handsome block of stone 
houses, near the Leith and Granton Rail- 
way. These are the homes of mechanics 
and traders of the better class, and the 
family we visit are living in reasonable 
comfort. They have an insurance on the 
lives of their children, and the wife and 
mother pays one and a half pence a week 
for the £8 insurance on their young lives. 
The agcnt talks pleasantly to the woman 
about her garden; notices the three girls; 
enters the threepence in the book; and 
makes his visit a pleasant and social call, 
instead of an errand of business. The in- 
surance is placed in this manner: one 
half-pence a week on Mary, aged three, 
£1 10s.; one half-penny on Jane, aged 
five, £2; one half-penny on Kate, aged 
eleven, £4 10s.; or eight pounds in all for 
one penny and a half a week. The pay- 
ment is trifling. It is called for at regular 
intervals, and that is all the family have to 
do about it. The expense of effecting the 
insurance was only one penvy and the 
whole business was conducted in two short 
calls. For persons under twenty years of 
age there is no medical examination, and 
the word of the parents was taken as 
evidence of the children’s ages and bealth. 
The society is safe in thus trusting to the 
word of the parents, for, if itis afterward 
proved that they made a false statement in 
any particular, it can extinguish the policy 
atonce. In the case of this family the 
policies for the three children were made 
out at one time, and were all entered in one 
certificate, attached to the leaves of the 
contribution-book. The weekly contribu- 
tions are also entered in this book, thus 
saving the trouble and expense of three 
sets of books. As the parents could not 
sign their names, their marks are accepted 
as the basis of the contract between them- 
selves and the society. 

These people are wise in their generation. 
The assurance society to which they be 
long has been in operation for over twenty 
years. It has a membersbip of more than 
330,000 and its income collected in half- 
pence amounts to over £71,000 a year. Its 
payments reach nearly £40,000 a year and 
it has a surplus fund sufficient for every 
contingency. It is a limited liability 
mutual life insurance society. Its pay- 
ments vary from one half-penny to one 
shilling a week, and all its business is con- 

ducted according to tables of benefits pre- 
pared by an actuary and free to every 
member, so that every one knows just what 
he is paying and earning. There are no 


fees, no troublesome notes, no bonus, no 
interest, and no delays. Every claim is 
paid at sight and for cash the very day the 
doctor’s and the registrar’s certificates are 
presented. 





THE GRATEFUL BIRD. 





A LEGEND OF THE NILE. 





BY LAURA SANFORD. 





’Twas only the cry of a wounded Stork 
Came trembling across the air, 

And smote with the thrill of akindred pain 
Heracléa’s loving care. 


For no living thing could bewailing sigh 
Or grieve in her kindly sphere ; 

But joy of her heart went straight out to find 
What sorrow that joy stood near. 


At noon she was gathering purple flowers, 
Mid reeds by the shelving tide, 
When, dropping her wreaths for the moaning 
bird, 
She reached, quick as thought, his side. 


With piteous patience of poor dumb things, 
That feel they must trust or die, 
The Srork stands like stone, while to bind his 
wounds 
Heracléa’s soft handstry. ® 


Leaves wet at the brink she has plucked for 
balm ; 
Her scarf she has shred for band ; 
The Stork, dearly soothed, spreads swift wings 
for home— 
The nest o’er the Desert Sand. 


Heracléa met her gay, mocking friends, 
Who said: ‘‘ You have lost the noon; 

Your purple wild buds are all dead; no thread 
Will mend the scarf’s ravel soon.”’ 


The day was far gone, and such days are few, 
When careless, beside the Nile, 

Mid feathered wild reeds and light iris blooms, 
Young girls their bright noons beguile. 


When autumn’s fine gold of rich twilight lay 
O’er Egypt’s fair, level grain, 

Heracléa strayed with her loitering friends 
On the banks of the Nile again. 


They heard a swift thunder rush through the 
air, 
They eaw a thick cloud of wings. : 
The Storks they go north; and see, one bird 
flies 
To earth and some strange thing brings. 


One bird to Heracléa stooping flies, 
And gives her a purple stone. 

Like lightning he goes ; but his gift, the gem, 
More dazzling than starlight shone. 


No iris bathed fresh from the pink cup of 
Dawn 
Such spark holds of kindled wine ; 
No queen’s broidered scarf is clasped with a 
gem 
That throbs with such color divine. 





HOW PATTY STRUCK PAY-DIRT. 


BY CLARA G, DOLLIVER, 








‘“KeERFUL, keerful, Buxley! This 
here’s a skittish place. "Member the wim- 
men and childen, Buxley. K-e-e-r-ful, 
k-e-e-r-ful, Buxley!” 

“All right, Jedge! I hain’t been round 
this here corner fur nigh onter two thou- 
sand times, with with all kinds of hosses, 
from our bay team down to them mustangs 
we bought o’ you, ’thout knowin’ the 
ropes. This is a skittish place! Hi! hi! 
Jack! Rover! Look out, will yer?” 

This to the horses, who pricked up their 
ears, arched their heads, and swung around 
the dangerous curve with the sang-froid of 
horses who knew what they were about. 

‘‘Keerful!” commented Buxley. ‘‘ Them 
hosses ’d go round the curve slick as light- 
nin’ ’thout a driver! They knows every 
step of the way better’n Ido. I tuk 
a party over this road one night last 
winter, with this here team o’ hosses, 
when I couldn’t see one inch of the road 
aforeme. I’m free t’ admitI felt a le-e-tle 
skittish myself, when I knowed we’s com- 
ing ter that turn back thar.’ Dark as Egypt, 
the rain a-comin’ down, an’ the wind a- 
blowin’ big guns, I tell you, Jedge!” and 
Buxley ended with a whistle, which he 
broke off in the middle, to yell: ‘“‘“Hi! Rover! 
Jack! Getup! They was a party of big 
fellers from ’Frisco. You ‘member that 
party, Jedge?” 

The “ Jedge” nodded assent. 

“1 drove ’em back over this same road,” 
continued Buxley, ‘‘ about three days after- 





ward; an’ when we got down thar t’ the Ford 
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one on ’em says to me, says he: ‘ Buxley, 
come in an’ hev a drink.’ Says I: ‘Tm a 
temp’rance man; but I don’t mind a glass er 
cider.’ So, when Jack ’d stood out some 
glasses for us, Says one of ’em, says he: 
‘‘Here’s yer health, Buxley. The dest 
driver in Californy! Though, ef Id a- 
knowed what kind of a place you was a- 
taking us over, [’'d never have trusted my 
neck with yer.’ I laffed, an’ went out and 
patted my hosses, and whispers in Rover's 
ear, says I: ‘They trusted ter me; an’ I 
trusted ter you, old boy!’ Three or four 
days after they sent me up this here whip 
by express. Got my name on the handle. 
See, Jedge?” 

The ‘‘ Jedge” looked, and remarked that 
it was a fine whip. 

‘‘Reyther hard ou the hosses, warn’t it, 
ter send’em up a whip fer the good turn 
they’d done?” mused Buxley. ‘‘ They 
never get more’n a tickle with it, though. 
I ain’t no hand to wear out whips; though 
I hed a good bunch on ’em wore out on me 
when I was a boy!” he added with a laugh. 


The ‘‘Jedge” made no reply, but stood 
up in his seat, and, shading his eyes with 
his hand, gazed far up the road. 

“Wot is it?” asked Buxley. 

“Jim!” said the Judge, sententiously, 
seating himself. 

“Come ter meet his little gal an’ her 
mother!” ejaculated the driver, leaning 
forward and bending down, so as to look 
into the forward window of the lumbering 
old stage. 

‘‘What’s she doing?” asked the Judge, a 
smile lurking around the corners of his 
mouth and peeping shyly out of his eyes, 
like a stray sunbeam in a cavern. 

‘Sittin’ up in her mother’s lap, lookin’ 
like a pictur’. She’s got them paint’-cups I 
give her stuck in her hat,” responded Bux- 
ley, with ardent interest. 

‘*Poor lady! Vm afeared she’s awful 
tired,” said the Judge. ‘‘I do wish she’d 
let me hold the little gal awhile.” 

* She don’t want to trust her away from 
her sight, an’ I don’t blame her,” said Bux. 
ley. ‘‘ Yes, thar’s Jim, sure ‘nuff. He 


wants to sce ’em pretty bad ter walk two.|’ 


miles this hot day.” 

“I'd walk ’"— began the Judge; but Bux- 
did not wait for him to finish. 

** Hullo, Jim!” he called out, touching up 
Rover a little. ‘‘ Whar yer goin’?” 

The man’s smiling face suddenly fell. 
**Goin’?” he repeated. ‘‘Hold on, Bux- 
ley. I hain’t seen’em for two years an’ 
over. Hain’t yer got ’em aboard?” 

“Got who aboard?” inquired the driver. 

‘Stop! Hain’t yer gotno sense?” roared 
the Judge, seizing the reins and bringing 
up Rover and Jack with a jerk which threw 
them on their haunches. ‘‘Thar they are 
—inside thar, Jim,” pointing respectfully 
with his thumb toward the interior of the 
stage. 

Buxley rather resented this interference 
of the Judge in his joke; and, after a few 
angry remarks, he subsided into a sulky 
silence, which lasted for nearly a mile. At 
the end of that time his good-nature re- 
turned; and, after taking a reconnoisance 
into the interior of the stage, he said to the 
Judge, in a half whisper: 

‘‘He’s holdin’ the little gal on his lap 
and kissin’ her, An’ his wife, she’s got her 
head on his shoulder.” 

The Judge looked away over the hills 
and tried to whistle. A lamentable failure! 
Buxley fidgeted in his seat, and, as he 
touched up lazy Jack with his prize whip, 
he vowed to himself that he’d get a wife 
and settle down, too. 

The Revere House, Spider Flat, had 
emptied its whole population out on the 
steps of the broad piazza. They had heard 
in the distance the rattle of the old stage, 
the crack of Buxley’s whip, and his final yell 
to Jack and Rover, and had rushed out pell 
mell to see the passengers disembark. Even 
a couple of Mongolians, who kept a laundry 
in a dry-goods box next to the Revere, 
caught the general spirit of curiosity and 
appeared at the door of their establishment, 
irons in hand. 

Buxley was master of the grand flourish, 
and, if he did put on an extra “‘air,” he 
counted himself justified, considering the 
quality of the passengers. A lady was a 
rare sight in the rough mining camp, and 
never before had Spider Flat beheld a little 
girl, 
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The Judge leaped from his seat before 
the stage had fairly stopped, and, as he 
opened the door for Jim, he said, in wheed- 
ling tones: 

‘Let me assist the little girl, Jim.” 

‘‘Ef she’ll go ter yer,” responded the 
fond father, guiding her to the door. 

She took one look into his face with her 
sweet, fearless, blue eyes, and as he held 
out his hand she put her chubby arm around 
his neck, and he carried her up the steps, 
down the piazza, into the Revere House 
parlor, in triumph, his face fairly blushing, 
the proudest man in Spider Flat. A 
prouder man even than Jim, who followed 
just after, with his wife on his arm, and 
who looked right and left as they clambered 
up the steps, as if challenging admiration. 

As they disappeared behind the hospita- 
ble doors of the Revere House a hum of 
admiration broke the silence, which grew 
louder and louder, until, after vain efforts 
to be heard, Buxley seized the great brass 
dinner-bell which stood by the door, and 
clanged it once or twice, to attract attention, 
shouting at the same time: ‘‘ Listen to the 
Jedge, will yer?” ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said the 
Judge, in high, piping tones, ‘‘ step in an’ 
hev a glass o’ sunthin’, in honor of Miss 
Patty Chiffinch!” The last sentence was 
uttered in a _half-tremulous, half-proud 
tone, which could not have increased in ex- 
ultation if the ‘“‘Jedge” and his ‘‘ pard- 
ners” had struck the richest pocket of gold 
on the Flat. 

The proposal was received with enthu- 
siasm. There was some talk of giving three 
cheers for Miss Chiffinch; but a fear of 
offending the little lady’s delicacy forbade. 
The whole promiscuous party, however, in- 
cluding ‘‘Spider Gus,” a Mexican hanger- 
around, of doubtful reputation for honesty, 
and Won Kum and Yee Wah Lung, the two 
Mongolians before referred to, filed into the 
bar-room and partook each of his favorite 
beverage, at the ‘‘ Jedge’s ” expense. 

Mrs. Chiffinch was very tired, and did 
not again gladden the eyes of the Spider 
Flatters; but little Patty pattered out into 
the hal), the drooping paint’-cups in her hat 
brushing her fair, round cheek, as if trying 
in vain to eclipse its rose-pink bloom with 
their flaming scarlet. As soon as her little 
feet touched the piazza an admiring group 
gathered around her, and she said, at least 
twenty times, in answer to twice twenty 
questions: “My name is Patty Chiffinch. 
I'm free years old. 1 don’t love nobody but 
my mamma and papa and God.” 

Then the crowd of great, grimy, un- 
shorn, unshaven men, who touched her 
waxy-white little hands with their great, 
knotted, brawny fingers, and even kissed 
them with their whisky-smelling lips, 
would frighten her, and she would cry out, 
quiveringly: ‘‘I want my mamma!” 

Whereat the crowd would respectfully 
part, and she would be free to patter back 
again to the parlor, from which safe re- 
treat she would peep shyly out at her 
adorers, with the pretty, dainty coquetry 
of her innocent three years. Wonderful 
things were held up to her from the out- 
side doorway. Big shining specimens, an 
unhappy, piping little yellow chicken, two 
soft purry kittens, which last proved irre. 
sistible to Patty. When, after a prolonged 
stay on the piazza, she remembered that 
she wanted her mamma, she delightedly 
carried both with her, holding one in each 
hand, by the tail. 

She soon became a friend of everybody’s 
in Spider Flat this small, golden haired 
girl. 

The men were brawling and rough and 
wicked enough; but they called her 
‘* precious,” and ‘‘darling,” and “sweet,” 
as naturally as soft-spoken women. It 
would have been a hardy man who would 
have uttered an oath in her presence. 

“Shut up! Here comes our baby!” was 
the warning which saved the utterance of 
many a foul word. Out of every man’s 
pile alittle piece was put aside for ‘ Pat- 
ty’s pocket”; in every man’s good luck 
Patty was counted as owning a share; and 
no miner bade farewell to Spider Flat with- 
out leaving behind him a keepsake for 
Patty. 

On the door-post of the Revere House 
there was a thin line, artistically ornamented 
at each end, in India ink, by the talented 
‘barkeep” of the hotel, which mark in- 
dicated Patty’s exact hight when she 
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arrived in Spider Flat. Every month, on the 
anniversary of that auspicious day, it was 
the self-imposed duty of the ‘‘ Jedge” to 
stand ‘‘the baby” up and mark the increase 
in her stature, half the population of the 
Flat standing by to verify the result. 

Mrs. Chiffinch, from the first of her com- 
ing, had looked pale and ill. The balmy air 
of the camp could not make up for its rough 
fare and poor accommodations; and day 
by day, although she never complained, 
the gentle lady grew paler and paler, and 
the miners whispered to each other that 
gi long Jim would have only the baby 
eft. 


Though he said nothing, Jim was not 
blind. He brought to their cabin all the 
simple comforts that the Flat afforded, and 
gave Buxley many a commission for the 
bringing of others from the choice localities 
through which the stage passed. But, above 
all other things, he bent his thoughts on 
‘‘making his pile,” and taking her home; 
and, at last, he did nothing, thought of 
nothing, dreamed of nothing besides. It 
was well that the Judge had constituted 
himself guardian over Patty, for her father 
seemed to have forgotten that she lived. As 
time went on, other children came to the 
camp, who would have disputed little Patty’s 
supremacy, if they could. 

One day a dark-complexioned lady 
alighted from the stage, and, after one 
keen look, rushed forward and threw her 
arms around the neck of ‘‘ Spider Gus,” 
vociferating, in smooth if corrupt Spanish, 
that he was her husband, her own, her 
darling, her beautiful; that she had come 
from ‘‘more south than Los Angeles” in 
search of him; that he had left her, with 
many little children, long, long ago! Not 
willingly; no, no. Something about a vile 
horse had caused the trouble. But, now 
she had found him, she would never be sad 
again; she would be happy forever! And 
to-morrow they would send for the little 
ones, who were only a day’s journey away, 
at the Ford. 

Spider Gus, while he did not manifest 
any overwhelming delight, took the dis- 
pensation philosophically, and authorized 
Buxley to bring the children up to the Flat 
next day. 

They were brown, black-eyed, both shy 
and saucy, and were welcomed by the 
miners as a valuable addition to their rather 
scant sources of amusement; but not one of 
them was in any sense a rival to Patty. 

The fair, blue-eyed little lady looked at 
them with serene curiosity. One day, when 
little Soledad, the brownest and sauciest of 
the flock, stood conveniently near her, Patty 
wet her dainty forefinger and rubbed it 
vigorously on the Mexican’s brown skin, 
“‘to see if the paint would come off.” 

And Soledad, who would have sharply 
resented such a liberty in anybody else, only 
laughed, and said, musically: 

‘*No makey white, like Americana.” 

A few weeks after the juvenile popula- 
tion was still further increased by the 
arrival of an emigrant wagon, er “ prairie 
schooner,” containing Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Rourke and eight small O’Rourkes, 
round, rosy, fair, and freckled; who in- 
stantly, without a murmur, admitted 
Patty’s sovereignty, and became her most 
devoted subjects. Sometimes, lik® all de- 
votees, they were a trifle intrusive with 
their attentions; but ‘‘the baby’s” sweet 
dignity was never ruffled. 

Spider Flat was an auriferousregion. The 
very streets were flecked with tiny specks 
of gold; too scattered to pay the miners for 
digging. They were eagerly sought and 
treasured up by the little O’Rourkes and 
Spider Gus’s brown flock. When they had 
a nugget of sufficient size, or gold-dust 
enough to be ‘‘ worth taking,” they ex- 
changed it for stale and vicious candy, 
which seemed delicious to their innocent 
palates. 

One Saturday night the ‘‘ Jedge” and 
Patty stood hand in hand in their aecus- 
tomed place on the broad piazza, awaiting 
the arrival of the stage. It was the one 
great event of the day at the Flat, and, of 
course, nobody ever missed it who could 
possibly be present. 

The balmy March air lifted the light hat 
from Patty’s head, and disclosed a tangled 
crown of golden-colored curls. 

‘Why beent your curis brushed, pre- 
cious ?” inquired the Judge, with an accent 
of astonishment, 
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‘*Mamma too tired!” responded Patty. 
‘*It took too long to put on my dess,” and 
she smoothed down the folds of the dainty 
white gown, which Mrs. Chiffinch took 
good care should never look soiled or rum- 
pled. 

“‘Poor Mamma!” sighed the Judge. 
‘*She gits dreadful tired, don’t she?” 

‘* Ks, drefful tired,” assented the baby, 
carelessly. ‘‘Oh! I hear Buxley’s stage! 
Tan you hear, Jedge? I hear the stage!” 
And she danced up and down, joyously 
clapping her little hands, ignoring and 
ignorant of any cause of sorrow. 

Buxley’s watchful eye caught a glimpse 
of her white dress before he was well into 
the town, and he evinced his joy by a 
hysterical whistle, a frantic waving of his 
whip, and a grin so broad that it threatened 
to inundate the whole stage. 

He had but one passenger—a tall, stout 
man, in a black suit, who looked very 
dusty and very tired, and who did not in- 
terest Patty in the least; especially as Bux- 
ley called her, and invited her to drive the 
horses down to the stable. The Jedge 
lifted her up beside him on the high box, 
aud rode himself on the step of the stage— 
‘‘fur fear er sunthin’,” he explained to 
Buxley. That worthy put the reins into 
‘the baby’s” tiny hands, putting his own 
great horny palms over them, for safety’s 
sake; and in this way, with a grave, 
anxious little smile on her face, she drove 
down to the stable. When she returned, 
Soledad and Winnie O’Rourke rushed up, 
and informed her, in ecstasy of triumph 
and delight, that a ‘‘ preacher man” had 
come, and next day there was going to be a 
Sunday-school! 

‘*Feyther says we may arl go, if it isn’t 
with a praste!” cried Winnie, in whose 
lively mind a Sunday-school was allied to 
acircus. And she and Soledad, joined by 
other Hibernians and Mexicans, laughed, 
leaped, and danced, until the baby became 
almost as excited as themselves. 

The next day the ‘‘ preacher man” held 
a meeting, after which the Sunday-school 
was convened. The juvenile population 
was increased by accessions from the sur- 
rounding neighborhood, some of whom 
arrived in dilapidated wagons and others 
on the backs of scrawny mules. Amuse- 
ments were scarce in the mining regions, 
and an opportunity of attending Sunday- 
school was not to be neglected. 

At an early hour the Judge called at 
Chiffinch’s cabin for the baby. He was 
attired in his best—that is, his woolen 
shirt was clean and his boots were blacked 
and he smelt very strongly of soap. 

Mrs. Chiffinch was seated in her rocking- 
chair (it was the only one in the Flat and 
had been imported from ‘‘’Frisco”) putting 
the last touches to the baby’s dainty toilette. 

‘* Mornin’, Mrs. Chiffinch,” said the Judge, 
removing his hat. 

‘*Good-morning, Judge,” said the gentle 
lady's sweet voice. ‘‘ Come in, please. Pat- 
ty’ll be ready in a few moments.” 

‘‘Is zer Sunday-school mos weady, 
Jedge?” inquired the little mite, eagerly. 

‘*Pretty near most, darling,” replied her 
adorer; adding, to her mother: ‘‘ I thought 
mebby you and Jim ud go ter meetin’, Mrs. 
Chiffinch.” 

The gentle lady’s sweet face saddened. 

‘I would like to; but—Jim has gone off 
somewhere, and I am—I am not strong 
enough. I don’t know what my little Patty 
would do without you.” 

“An’ I dunno what I’d do without 
Patty,” said he, clearing his throat, which 
seemed to choke up unaccountably. ‘‘ lam 
right sorry to see you so poorly, Mrs. 
Chiffinch.” 

“Oh! I—I-” she stammered, then 
stopped. Iamso anxious about my husband. 
He has had such poor luck, and he thinks 
every hour that he will strike pay-dirt 
soon, and can’t keep away from his claim,” 
she said, sorrowfully. ‘‘ Last night he did 
not come home until long after dark, and 
he was off again at daylight this morning. 
And he talks so strangely,” she added, as 
she tied on Patty’s hat. ‘‘I am afraid 
sometimes that his mind is going. There! 
She is all ready, Judge; and thank youa 
thousand times for your kind care. Good- 
bye, sweet. Be a good girl in Sunday- 
sehool.” , 

‘Good-bye, darling,” said Patty, who 
loved to call her pretty, gentle mother by 
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the pet names which were so lavishly be- 
stowed upon herself. ‘‘ Sit still in your 
wocking-chair and det wested.” 

Great beads of sweat stood out on the 
* preacher man’s” forehead during the prog- 
ress of that Sunday-school. It was a ter- 
ribly hard Sunday-school to start, and when 
it did get started it was almost impossible 
to stop it. 

There were the Biggy boys, from over the 
mountain. The Biggy Mine turned out 
piles of gold and they are millionaires now; 
but then they were great, tall, awkward 
boys of twelve and fourteen, with voices 
like saws and fists like sledge-hammers, 
and, as their father expressed it, were “as 
full of the very Old Nick as they could 
stick.” 

Then there were the Feeder girls, five of 
them, from Littleton’s Bar, all gorgeously 
arrayed in red calico and ready for any 
kind of a frolic. 

The preacher thought he would open the 
Sunday-school with a little speech: 

‘* My dear.little children,” began he, in a 
very unctuous voice. The oldest Feeder 
girl (who was five feet eight in her stock- 
ings; or without them, rather, for she usu- 
ally went without) snickered outright at 
this, and caused a general commotion, 
which disconcerted the good man not a 
little; so much, indeed, that his speech fled 
from his mind, and, after stammering a few 
sentences, he announced that they would 
open the exercises with a song. He chose 
“‘T Want to be an Angel,” and, after run- 
ning up and down the scales a little, to find 
the right pitch, to the intense delight of the 
second and third Feeder girls, who snick- 
ered several times, he started it ina strong 
but not particularly musical voice, and 
sang the first verse through alone, no one 
venturing to join him. 

‘Now, my dear children,” he said, ‘I 
want every one of youtotry. If you can’t 
sing, makea noise. 7ry, any way.” And he 
started it on the second verse. They did 
try. They did make a noise. They yelled 
and screeched and hollered, and the Biggy 
boys thumped on the floor to keep time, and 
the Feeder girls pounded on the benches, 
and Soledad and Winnie clapped their 
hands in the wildest delight; and little 
Timmy O’Rourke, who was only two years 
old, was so scared that he began to cry, 
and, finding that nobody heard him, he 
shrieked his terror at the top of his voice. 
And, altogether, as far as noise was con- 
cerned, the Sunday-school opened finely. 
The ‘“‘preacher man” looked exhausted 
when he got to the end of the chorus, and 
did not propose to sing another verse. 

‘*My dear children,” he said, in a weak 
way, “‘I will now ask you a few questions. 
My dear,” addressing Winnie O’Rourke, 
** who made you?” 

Winnie had been warned by her careful 
mother to allow no heresies to enter her 
heart and to remember the blessed Pope. 
So sh€ crossed herself devoutly, and re- 
plied: ‘‘The blessed Pope, yer riverence.” 

The good man nearly fainted. ‘‘ Sit 
down, my child,” he said, sorrowfully. 
Then, turning to Soledad, he repeated the 
question. Neither Spider Gus nor Mrs. 
Gus troubled themselves much about relig- 
ion; but Soledad had been to mass twice 
when she lived near Los Angeles, and all 
sh: had seen or been told she clearly re- 
membered. So she looked up frankly into 
the preacher’s face and replied, firmly, 
‘‘The Virgin Mary, your riverence,” with 
the air of a child who speaks from convic- 
tion. 

The good man might have fainted entire- 
ly at this, but the Biggy boys and the Feed- 
er girls, who were having a gay time on 
the back benches, made such a noise that 
he did not consider it expedient; but, giv- 
ing his hands a sharp clap, to attract their 
attention, he said: 

«Dear children ” (his tenderness for them 
was evidently oozing away), ‘‘I fear that 
you are in a state of great ignorance. Now, 
listen attentively, and I will tell you some 
of the great truths of religion.” 

They were not bad children, and the 
story he told was very interesting; so they 
all sat very still and listened, especially 
Patty. Her mother had already told her 
the beautiful story of Jesus and of the 
love and care of the angels for little chil- 
dren upon earih. But the description of 











walls, the beautiful mansions, the streets 
paved with gold, was all new to her; and 
she sat with her tiny hands clapsed before 
her and her sweet blue eyes fixed upon the 
preacher’s face, in rapt attention. When 


gesture and the red lips parted, as if she 
wished to ask a question. He saw her, and, 
bending down, said, kindly: ‘‘ What is it, 
my dear little girl?” 

** Are ze streets all gold?” she asked. 

“Yes. All solid gold,” was the reply. 

“* And will zay let you pick it up and sell 
it for candy, like zay do here?” 

Nobody laughed. The children all 
looked up anxiously for an answer. The 
preacher alone smiled; but he replied: 
‘“‘Very likely. God is very good to little 
children.” 

After a little more talk, quiet having 
reigned for at least fifteen minutes, the 
preacher said: 

** Now, children, we will close the exer- 
cises with a song. You all know ‘Old 
Hundred,’ I think. Sing sweetly and pret 
tily, and don’t pound orscream. Do-o-0-0.” 

Cally Feeder, the five-feet-eight damsel, 
who had been much impressed by the 
preacher’s account of Heaven and had de- 
termined to bea good girl, mistook this 
attempt to find the pitch for the first word 
of the song, and accordingly sang ‘‘ Do” 
in a very high, cracked voice, which tickled 
the Biggy boys tremendously and nearly 
upset the gravity of the preacher himself. 

‘‘Old Hundred” was not a success. In 
obedience to the good man’s request, the 
school forebore to yell, scream, or pound; 
but, being quite unacquainted with devo- 
tional music, they were only able to worry 
alovg in an uncomfortable sort of way, 
which was highly unsatisfactory to them- 
selves. 

‘*Perhaps,” said the preacher, ‘‘some 
one can suggest a song which you all 
know.” 

“Yes,” roared the biggest Biggy boy, 
‘‘let’s sing something we all know.” And 
forthwith he struck up ‘‘ My Name it is Joe 
Bowers,” in which all the school joined 
with singular unanimity and spirit, which 
continued through the whole twelve or 
fourteen verses, they being equally perfect 
in the words and music. The preacher at 
first strove to stop them in their headlong 
career; but, finding it impossible, he re- 
signed himself to the inevitable, and so the 
exercises came to a close. 

When the Judge took Patty home, he 
found Mrs. Chiffinch looking so pale and 
wan that he started off after Jim, who was 
at work on his claim, about a mile above 
his cabin. 

He found him working in a new pit, hav- 
ing abandoned several in despair. 

“Jim,” said the Judge, earnestly, ‘‘ do 
come home. Your wife, she looks terrible 
sick, to me, Jim. I never saw nobody look 
so bad.” 

‘*T was going soon,” replicd Jim, sul- 
lenly. ‘‘I can’t do her no good ef Ido go.” 

“Yes, youkin,” said the Judge. ‘ She’s 
a worriting herself about yer terrible. 
Come right now.” 

“Yes, yes,” replicd Chiffinch. ‘‘ You go 
tellher not ter worry. I’m comin’ in afew 
minutes,” 

The Judge went back unwillingly, gave 
his message, and departed for his own cabin, 
determined to go over during the evening 
and see how the poor invalid was feel- 
ing. 

Meanwhile, hour after hour went by, and 
Jim, forgetful alike of wife, child, or prom- 
ise, worked feverishly away in his pit. 

‘“‘Mamma, darling,” said Patty, ‘‘ what 
makes your cheeks so white ?” 

‘“Mamma is so sick,” was the faint reply. 

‘‘What makes you shut your eyes up, 
darling ?” kissing the blue-veined lids with 
her sweet lips. 

‘‘Mamma is so sick,” she murmured. 

“What yqu want, precious ?” said the 
wistful little voice. 

‘*Papa!” she said, faintly. ‘If he would 
only come!” 

After a little while, Patty said, tenderly: 
“‘How’s you feel, dearest?” But the lips 
were white and still and there was no an- 
swer from them. She kissed them again 
and again, and begged them to answer; but 
in vain. Then,in a wild fright, she ran 
out the cabin and up the foot-path which 
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led up the wild caiion to her father’s claim, 


he spoke of the streets, one hand made a_ 








crying softly, as she went, and sobbing 
through her tears: ‘‘ Papa! Papa!” 
She knew the way well. She had been up 


many a time to see her father dig for gold, | 


before he grew so strange and silent; but it 
was getting dark, and she was a timid little 
thing, and the long shadows and strange 
noises frightened her. When she got to 
the open place where the claim was situated, 
she cried out, in her pitiful, childish voice: 

**Papa! Mamma’s so sick!” Then listened 
for the answer; but nonecame, Again and 
again she called out: ‘‘ Papa! Papa!” But 
the words were lisped in a frightened little 
voice, and her father, though but a short 
distance away, never heard. 

Then her little feet, straying hither and 
thither in the gathering darkness, became 
bewildered, and wandered away from the 
path which led directly to the place where 
Jim was working with pick and shovel, all 
unconscious of the baby’s trouble and dan- 
ger. Suddenly she found herself by the 
edge of a deep, dark pit, one of those long 
since abandoned by the discouraged miner. 
She held her breath and looked down, 
clinging toa little bush which grew near 
the edge. It looked so black and terrible 
down there! It had not rained for wecks 
and the ground was quite dry. Still, the Jast 
storm must have loosened the earth, for 
even Patty’s light weight proved too much 
for it. It crumbled on the edge, rolled away 
from under her tiny feet; and ina moment, 
with a quick, pitiful little cry, clutching 
with her hands at the bush and the gravel, 
she had disappeared, been swallowed up in 
the crue] darkness. 

When Jim could no longer see, he 
shouldered his pick and shovel and turned 
homeward. Just as he came down one 
path the Judge came up another, and they 
met by the doorway. - 

‘* How is she, Jim?” asked the Judge. 

“JT dunno,” was the shame-stricken 
answer. “I forgot about her.” 

They went in together, and found her still 
and white, as Patty had left her, less than 
an hour before. 

“‘She’s dead, Jim!” whispered the Judge, 
hoarsely, as he turned and looked him in 
the face. ‘‘She’s dead!” 

‘* No, she ain’t dead!” whispered he, in 
reply. ‘‘She can’t be.” He shook as though 
he had an ague fit and his face turned as 
white as death. 

““Whar’s Patty?” said the Judge, anx- 
iously. 

Her father had forgotten her. ‘‘ Dunno,” 
said he. ‘‘ Find her.” 

The Judge went out. calling her name as 
he went with every loving pet name that 
she was won't to answer to. Then, not 
finding her, he became alarmed, and, run- 
ning down to the Flat, he called his ‘‘ pard- 
ners” and friends to help. Everybody was 
Patty’s friend, ard the Judge had no need 
to ask twice for help in searching for her. 
They came with candles and pine-knots and 
lanterns, and very soon had found the print 
of her little feet on the path which led up 
the ravine toward her father’s claim. The 
whole population of the Flat was there, 
anxious and silent and watchful. They 
traced the print of the little feet here and 
there, up and down, until the fresh-turned 
gravelly soil and the broken edge of the 
old pit caught somebody’s eye, and, with a 
half-uttered cry of anguish, the Judge said: 
‘*Shovels, boys! Here she is!” 

They pressed forward with shovels, the 
two or three who had been thoughtful 
enough to bring them. Too many. The 
loosened earth caved again. They sprung 
back and saved themselves; but little Patty 
was further than ever from their reach. 
They were more careful then. Slowly but 
surely they removed the earth, and before 
long the man working deepest down lifted 
up into the Judge’s arms alittle limp, white 
something, with an aureole of gold around 
its head. 

‘*She’s dead, I suppose,” said Big Jake, 
in a cold, hard voice. 

The Judge shook his head. Something 
choked him in histhroat. They brought up 
lanterns and looked inher face. Somebody 
brought a little water in an old oyster- 
cap, and they bathed her fair, smooth fore- 


head, their'great rough hands as tender as 


her gentle mother’s would have been. 
They smoothed away the aureole of golden 
hair and held their breath as they looked 
in her face, 
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Slowly, slowly the white eyelids lifted, 
and the sweet blue eyes looked wondering- 
ly into the Judge’s face. 

‘*She’s—she’s—all right, boys!” sobbed 
the Judge, making no pretense of keeping 
back his tears. The news quickly spread 
to the outskirts of the crowd. They turned 
and shook hands with one another, mouths 
twitching and tears rolling down their 
sunburned cheeks. Snatched back from 
the dead, their baby! 

‘** Old feller,” said Buxley, grasping the 
hand of Big Jake, ‘‘I tell you what, God’s 
pretty good.” 

“Let’s thank him, brethren,” said the 
preacher. Every hat was removed as the 
good man knelt in their midst upon the 
hard ground; every heart said ‘‘ Amen!” 
when the brief prayer was ended. 

They took her home, she still clutching 
in her hand the tiny bush to which she had 
clung in her peri]. Mrs. Chiffinch was sit- 
ting up in bed, her breath coming short, 
her feverish eyes fixed upon the door. Jim 
turned his head away when the mother 
clasped the baby in her arms. 

“Give me thet old bush, darling,” said 
the Judge. Ashe was about to throw it 
away, something on the root caught his 
eye. He took it to the light; he called 
Jim. Both looked at it, then looked at 
each other. They took a lantern, went 
back to the old pit, and searched over the 
ground. When they returned Jim’s face 
was all alight with hope fulfilled. He 
kissed his wife and said: ‘‘I kin take yer 
home now and save yer, darling. Patty’s 
struck pay-dirt up thar.” 


Biblical Research, 


THE FACTS ABOUT EGYPT. 


Dr. JosepuH P. THOMPSON gives in the DBib- 
liotheca Sacra a resumé of the actually settled 
facts in Egyptian history, as follows: 











“1, The hieroglyphics are of a mixed char- 
acter, partly pictorial, partly phonetic; the 
pictorial signs being divided into special and 
general, the phonetic into alphabetic and syl- 
labic. The scheme of interpretation based upon 
this discovery of Champollion le Jeune, in 1823, 
is confirmed beyond question by the bilingual 
‘Tablet of Canopus,’ discoverd in 1866. The 
mode of decipherment being thus conclusively 
established, the interpretation of hieroglyphic 
records and ivscriptions is simply a matter of 
patience and detail. ‘So great has been the 
progress made thatthe purport of all texts, 
and the entire translation of most, is no longer 
an object of insurmountable difficulty.’ 

‘*2. Menes is an historical person, the first 
known king of Egypt; that is, he appears not 
only in traditions and legends, but upon the 
monuments in dry chronological tables, head- 
ing the list of kings. Hence, it is evident that 
the Egyptians regarded him as areal person, 
distiuctly dividing the historical from the 
mythological, the human from the divine. 
Tbese stone records give Menes a more certain 
place in history than can be claimed for Arthur 
of Britain. 

3, The great Pyramid dates from the Fourth 
Dynasty, as is proved by the names found in 
its inner chambers, and is an imperishable 
movument of the strength and grandeur of 
Egypt inthat remote autiquity and within so 
short a period, say three or four hundred years, 
after the consolidation of the kingdom by 
Menes. 

‘*4, The dynasties of Manetho were for the 
most part consecutive. And, though it is still 
an open question whether some dynasties were 
not contemporaneous, all Egyptologists agree in 
recognizing them ‘as representing strata of 
time.’ The two lists of the first Pharaohs, 
found inthe temple of Abydos; the list found 
at Sakkarah; and a fourth, in a private tomb 
at Thebes, show conclusively that Manetho’s 
lists must have been compiled from records 
and monuments which, in his time, were re- 
garded as cbronological lists of consecutive 
dynasties. True or false, this was the notion 
the Egyptians had of their own royal succes- 
sion. The question of time—that is, of the 
duration of these dynasties—in the absence of 
conclusive dates, is quite distinct from the fact 
of chronological order, though the order of 
succession furnishes a proximate rule for the 
computation of time. 

‘“More weighty even than these monumental 
lists in evidence of consecutive dynasties is 
the fact that- memorials of kings whose capital 
was in Upper Egypt have been found ia Lower 
Egypt, and vice versa, . . . 

“5, Lower Egypt was invaded and conquered 
by roving tribes from the east—the Hyksos, or 
Shepherds of Manetho—who for centuries 
maintained their dominion in the Delta and 
brokg the continuity of the Egyptian empire 
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These shepherd kings were atlast expelled by 
Aahmes, of Amasis-I, and with them a promis” 
cuous host, ‘a mixed multitude,’ contempt- 
uously described as the ‘plagues ’ or ‘lepers.’ 

“6, The Eighteenth Dynasty, which began 
with Aahmes, lifted Egypt to the hight of 
splendor at home and of power abroad. Un- 
der Thothmes III the conquests of Egypt ex- 
tended to Nineveh and Babylon in the east, to 
Nubia in the south, and to_the islands of the 
Mediterranean in the north and west. The 
elory of Thothmes was subsequently rivaled by 
that of Ramses II, of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
the Sesostris of the Greeks. 

‘‘*There are important synchrovisms with 
Syria and Persia in the later period of the 
Egyptian empire, which serve as guides to the 
ebronology of the Egyptian kings. 

“Every point stated in the above specifica- 
tions is distinctly supported by the monuments 
and records of Egypt, and it will at once be § 
seen that these furnish a good backbone of 
chronology and a tolerably well articulated 
skeleton of history. But when we attempt to 
construct the body with form, organs, integ- 
uments, life, the real difficulty begins. 

“ The following are the principal dates, B. C., 
to which German Ezyptologists have assigned 
the beginnirg of the Egyptian kingdom: 
Boeckh, 5702; Unger, 5613; Brugsch, 4455; 
Lautb, 4157; Lepsius, 3892: Bunsen, 3623—a 
difference of two thousand and seventy-nine 
years, And, be it remembered, in the first 
eichteen dynasties not one solitary date has 
been fixed with absolute certainty as a point 
for evolving the chronology of the period. 

“It is a great advance toward historical 
certainty to have fixed with so much definite- 
ness the names of the kings of Egypt and the 
order of theirsuccession. Whatis yet wanting 
is the date of the accession of some of the lead- 
ing Pharaohs of the oldertime. This once made 
sure, it may be possible to frame a chronology 
of Egypt that shall elucidate or rectify the 
chronology of the Hebrews. 

“Tt is another gain for historical truth that 
the domination of the Hyksos in the east- 
ern delta is established by contemporary mon- 
uments and the era of their expulsion is cele- 
bratedinahymnoftriumph. But the origin of 
these invaders and the dates of their coming 
and going are still involved in mystery. These 
Shasu are not merely shepherds ; but nomads, 
the crossers of the desert, the wanderers of 
the world, or pillagers, the tribes that migrated 
from place to place. The advanced guards of 
Asia carry Egypt by storm. The attempt to 
connect the Hebrews with these ‘shepherds,’ 
and the Exodus with their expulsion, has not 
proved successful. The discovery of the 
Hebrews under the name of Aperiu on the 
monuments is brought in question by the sub- 
sequent finding of the Aperix on monuments 
much earlier, and also much later, than the 
reign of Ramses If, to which the Exodus is 
usually assigned. It is not unlikely, however, 
that in Egypt, as in Babylon, some of the 
Hebrews chose to remain after the great body 
of the people had departed. 

“Dr. Brugsch revives the theory of the 
Exodus which he propounded at the Congress 
of Orientalists in London. He brings nothing 
new in the way of argument or evidence; and 
as yet he has not won a single Egyptologist of 
note to a theory which demands so many 
conjectures in geography and such fanciful 
anologies in philology.” 





THE question whether the ancient Syriac 
language still exists as a vernacular seems at 
Jast to have a solution in the affirmative. In 
one village, at least, called Midiat, near Mar- 
din, the real ancient Syriac, of the same form 
as our Bible versions and of the current ancient 
Syriac, appears stillto be spoken. The mod- 
ern Syriac of the Nestorians is quite. a differ- 
ent dialect. There are two Moslem villages 
near Damascus, and one Christian village near 
by, where a still different dialect of Syriac is 
spoken; but what this dialect is is not well 
ascertained. The names of the Moslem vil- 
lages are Bacha’ and Jeb ’Adin ; that of the 
Christian village, Ma’lolat. Still another vil- 
lage where a sort of Syriac is spoken is Kala’at 
Lema’an, near Aleppo. The Syriac of Midiat 
has come down through the Jacobite branch of 
Christians. It is said that the inhabitants still 
possess a number of very ancient biblical and 
other Syriac manuscripts. 


...-An interesting discovery of prehistoric 
relies, which are said to resemble those found 
by Dr. Schliemann, at Mycenz, has lately been 
made by the Archeological Society of Athens, 
in a rock tomb at Sparta, on the north side of 
Hymettus. The tomb had already been rified 
of its chief treasures in ancient times; but 
enough were left to amount to nearly a thou- 
sand small objects, including a few in gold. 
The latter are reported to be very much like 
those found at Mycene ; but this can hardly be 
the case, since among them are some small 
ivory tablets “ covered with sculpture of a de- 
cidedly Assyrian type.” The contents of the 
tomb must, therefore, belong to the Greco- 
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Pheenician age, which, according ‘to Mr. New- 
ton, begins at least as late as B.C. 800 and 
follows upon the earlier age represented by the 
Mycenexan treasure, which shows no trace of 
Assyrian or even Pheenician influence. 


fine Arts. 


Martin E, THompson, a veteran architect, 
died last month, at Elizabeth, New Jersey; but 
the obituaries of him are late. From 1835 to 
1855 he was called, says The American Arch- 
itect, the foremost American architect, as 
before his time all the principal buildings were 
designed by foreigners. He built the First 
Presbyterian Church (Dr. Paxton’s) on Fifth 
Avenue, the Arsenal at the Central Park, the 
State Prison at Sing Sing, in 1833; and he 
changed the Middle Dutch Church into the Old 
Post-oflice and the Deaf and Dumb Institute 
into Columbia College. He also built the Han- 
over and Tradesmen’s Banks and a large num- 
ber of stores. The American Architect is wrong 
in assigning the New York City Hall to Mr. 
Thompson. 

....The New York Art Students’ League will 
reopen its several schools on the first Monday 
in October. The facilities are three life classes, 
a school in portrait painting, composition and 
sketch classes, and lectures on anatomy, per- 
spective, and composition. The League classes 
are already considered to afford greater oppor- 
tuities for study in the higher branches of art 
than have been supplied hitherto by any schools 
in America; and the design is to establish per- 
manent schools with advantages similar to 
those of Europe. Mr. Walter Shirlaw has been 
engaged as professor of drawing and painting 
for the coming year. 














....-Rembrandt’s celebrated ‘* Anatomy 
School”? is in a very dangerous condition. 
About forty years ago a restorer in Brussels, 
named Leroy, placed it on a new canvas and 
used certain vegetable gums, which have de- 
cayed in the moist climate, so that the picture 
is again detaching from the canvas. A skillful 
restorer in Amsterdam has had the picture en- 
trusted to him by the curator of the Hague 
Gallery, and it is hoped that this time it may be 
put on a new canvas with such resins and gums 
as will stand the climate. But the public of 
Holland interested in art is considerably anx- 
ious about its fate. 


....There were three David Teniers. One is 
David Teniers the Elder, as he is called ; an- 
other his celebrated son, the Younger, as he is 
called, who had a son David, a painter of some 
reputation in his day, but whose identity after 
his death became lost,so that his works are 
mostly assigned to his father’s school. M. 
Wauters, the learned archivist of Brussels, 
suggests that he is the one who, in an altar- 
piece at Perck, and on a ‘“‘ Temptation of Saint 
Anthony,”’ at Boort-Meerbeck, signs himself 
“DPD. Teniers, Junior.”’ 


....Mr. William A. Potter is preparing the 
six lectures on architecture which he will de- 
liver during the coming winter before the 
students of Union College. The two lectures 
given by him last spring were well received. 
The first three of the new ones will treat of 
art and architecture geuerally, the fourth will 
take up Greek and Egyptian architecture, the 
fifth Roman and Romanesque, and the last 
Gothic and Renaissance art. The historical 
lectures will be illustrated with views. 


....The Forefathers’ Monument at Plymouth 
isat length set up. It is a colossal figure of 
“Faith,” cut from a block of white Hallowell 
granite. The hight of the figure is 36 feet. The 
erection of the monument was begun so long 
ago as 1855, after plans designed by the late 
Hammatt Billings. Since his death the work 
has been carried forward under the direction 
of his brother. The figure, which cost nearly 
$40,000, was paid for by some one whose name 
is kept secret. 

...The plaster model of the bronze soldier 
group cast last year for the Lincoln monument 
at Springfield, Ill., is being mounted and finished 
for exhibition at the Ames works, Chicopee, 
Mass., which are quite worthy of comparison 
with the Munich establishments. 


....dohn Ruskin thinks that in the last twenty 
years more general progress has been made in 
the appreciation of good music than in the 
knowledge and loveof good pictures. Well, 
what of it? Music was sadly neglected twenty 
years ago, and art wasn’t. 


.... All the most distinguished Italian artists 
have been invited to send in a work especially 
prepared for the Paris Exhibition. It is likely 
that the Italian Government will secure an ad- 
mirable representation of art at Paris. 


....-Most of the objects stolen from the Bri- 
tish Museum a few weeks ago, including the 
ivory panel from Nineveh, have been found in 
the shop of a dealer in Brussels, to whom they 

| had been sold. 
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proved of late and is -really indispensable to) 
the profession. Its bound volumes will be- 
come very valuable-as the years go by. 


.... Harriet “Martineau’s pictures have been 
sold in London, and brought about $6,000. A 
Jandseape by George Moreland, 1792, brought 
the highest price—$1,750. The sale was a suc- 
cess, 








HLersonalities, 


JosePpn H. Wiiitams, the Democratic can- 

didate for governor of Maine, is a rich cit- | 
izen of the Charles Francis Adams variety, a 

son of United States Senator Revel Williams, 

and an ex-governor, because, as president of | 
the state senate, he ouce sat in Gov. Hamlin’s 

chair. His sister is the widow of Sylvester | 
Judd, the author of ‘ Margaret.”” Mr. Wil- | 
liams has been representative inthe state leg- 

islature more than once, and, we think, with 

James G. Blaine for his colleague. The Maine 

legislature is of vast size, allowing two repre- 

sentatives to Augusta, a city of 7,000 inhab- 

itants. It has hitherto been surpassed, how- 

ever by New Hampshire, with a representative 

for every 1,000 inhabitants, 





....The last Wagner story is that when 
strangers visit him they are shown into a room 
hung with gray satin from ceiling to floor, 
all the furniture being covered with gray satin 
and the curtains gray satin. When the host 
himself appears, he wears a medieval cap of 
gray satin, an immense cloak of gray satin, 
short breeches of gray satin, gray silk stock- 
ings, and gray silk bottines, with oxidized silver 
buckles. If the visitor makes a favorable im- 
pression, the host begs bis guest to entera room 
hung with rose satin and to excuse his moment- 
ary absence. He soon returns, clad in rose 
satin from head to foot. This is not “ official.” 


....The newspapers inform us that ‘‘the 
Pope has recommenced work upon his me- 
moirs, begun eight years ago, his collaborator 
being Father Drescian, one of the most learned 
of the Jesuits. The work will contain all the 
Pontiff’s confidential correspondence with 
Napoleon III, Victor Emmanuel, and Charles 
Albert; but will not be published till ten years 
after his death.’ All of which we disbelieve ; 
but we give the paragraph for what it is worth. 


...- There is living at Terrebonne, La., aman 
pamed Lineau, who claims to be ninety-five 
years old and a member of the Legion of 
Honor, and to have been a soldier in one of 
the armies of the First Napoleon. He probably 
tells the truth, for Napoleon’s soldiers are not 
very scarce in America. One was living near 
Hallowell, Me., a few years ago, who was full 
of storics of the Little Corporal. 


....dohn T. Quarles, the new consul to 
Malaga, is a colored man. _ He was brought up 
in a white family in Georgia with Lieutenant 
Flipper, the colored graduate of West Point. 
Quarles is quite dark, a good talker, and speaks 
Spanish and French, having been assisted in ac- 
quiring the latter language by his French wife, 
a niece of the Belgian consul at Barcelona. 


...-President Buchanan’s library remains as 
he left it at Wheatland, and the place itself is 
but little changed. It is owned by his niece, 
Mrs. Heury Elliott Johnson, of Baltimore, who 
lives there during the summer. What with 
Buchanau’s book and Jeff Davis’s forthcoming 
volume, the future Southron will koow all 
about it. 

....The London World says that Lord Duffer- 
in is the most popular and active governor- 
general Canada has had for years past, and that, 
if the Canadians chose to transform the Domin- 
ion into an elective monarchy, Lord Dufferin 
would be unanimously chosen its first king. 
Does Edmund Yates want to be his premier ? 


....Lord Francis Ceci], the second son of 
the Marquis of Exeter, has become an active 
partner in the banking firm of Cunliffe Brooks 
& Co., of Manchester, Blackburn, and Altring- 
ham. He married’ Miss Edith Brooks, a 
daughter of the senior partner. 


.-.-Grant, Tilden, and Hendricks are all in 
Europe just now ; but they go careering around 
quite independent of each other, like so many 
coniets. Gen. Badeau is the ex-president’s 
satellite, and the Hon. John Bigelow Mr. Til- 
den’s. 


.... Anton Rubinstein, the pianist, is now a 
noble, having been so created by the Czar, as a 
reward for conducting a series of concerts at 
St. Petersburg for the benefit of the sick and 
wounded of the Russian armies. 


....The heir-apparent to the crown of Aus- 
| tria, Prince Rudolph, is nineteen years of age 
and has been declared by imperial decree to 
have attained his majority. 


...-Lord Dufferin and his wife and daughter, 
when visiting Manitoba, lately, were drawnina 
cart by thirty oxen, under a triumphal arch 
built up of sheaves of wheat. 





sevedhe American Architect has greatly im 


school address in Cummington, Mass., the 
other day, and a temperance speech the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 


....W. H. West, the Republican candidate 
for governor of Ohio, is said to resemble Mr. 
Lincoln in appearance, being tall, angular, and 
unhanudsome. 


....-Evarts and Stoughton are next door 
neighbors at Windsor, Vt., where the former 
owns a farm and three houses. 


....-Charles Francis Adams is said to be worth 
$2,844,545. Hecertainly has plenty of valuable 
real estate in Boston. 


....-Sumner’s grave in Mount Auburn is 


much hunted by pilgrims. It is marked by a 
plain stone. 


....Mr, Justin Winsor, Harvard’s new libra- 
rian, will enter upon his duties onthe Ist of 
September, 








Science. 


PROFESSOR SIMON Newcomps, of the Naval 
Observatory, writes to 7he Tribune some fur- 
ther particulars about the discovery of the 
moons of Mars. He says: 





“The first question which will naturally 
arise is : Why have these objects not been seen 
before? The answeris that Mars is now nearer 
to the earth than it has been at any time since 
1845, when the great telescope of the present 
had hardly begun to be known. The next op- 
portunity for seeing them occurred in 1862; 
but we may suppose they were not then espe- 
cially sought for with the two or three tel- 
escopes which alone would showthem. The 
next favorable opposition was in 1875; but 
Mars was then so far south of the Equator 
that it could not well be observed in our lat- 
itudes. The present opposition is about the 
best possible for observation in the middle lat- 
itudes of our hemisphere, because the very 
small deviation from greatest possible approach 
to the earth arises from the opposition occur- 
ring a few days after the planet reaches its po- 
sition, and this throws it further north in dec- 
lination than it would be at the time of abso- 
Jutely nearest approach. The next opposition 
will occur in October, 1879, and there is some 
hope that the satellites may then again be ob- 
served with the Washingtun telescope. Dur- 
ing the ten years following they will probably 
be entirely invisible with all the telescopes of 
the world; because, owing to the great eccen- 
tricity of the orbit of Mars, the planet will be 
tco far away at the times of opposition. In 
1892 a favorable opposition will again occur. 
Durivg the present year it is hardly likely that 
the satellites will be visible after October. 

‘“Of the two satellites now discovered the 
most extraordinary feature is the proximity of 
the inver one to the planet and the rapidity of 
its revolution. The shortest period bitherto 
known is that of the inner satellite of Saturn, 
twenty-two and ahalf hours. But the inner 
satellite of Mars goes ronndin seven hours and 
thirty-eight minutes. Its distance from the 
center of the planet is about 6,000 miles and 
from the surface less than 4,000. If there are 
any astronomers on Mars with telescopes and 
eyes like ours, they can readily find out whether 
this satellite is inhabited, the distance being 
less than one-sixtieth that of the moon 
from us. 

‘*That kind of near approach to simple rela- 
tionships between the times of revolution is 
found here which we see in the satellites of 
Jupiter and Saturn. - The inner satellite of 
Mars revolves ia very nearly one-fourth the 
period of the outer one, these times being: 
outer satellite, 30h. 14m.; one-fourth this 
period, 7h. 334¢m.; period of inner satellite, 
¢h, 38m. 

“These satellites may also be put down as 
by far the smallest heavenly bodies yet known. 
It is hardly possible to make anything like a 
numerical estimate of their diameters, because 
they are seen in the telescope only as faint 
points of light. But one might safely agree to 
ride round one of them in a railway car between 
two successive meals or to walk round ia easy 
stages during a very brief vacation. In fact, 
supposing the surface of the outer one to have 
the same reflecting power with that of Mars, 
its diameter cannot be much more than ten 
mile-, and may be less. a 

* Altogether, these objects must be regarded 
as among the most remarkable of the solar 
system. Not the least service which Prof. 
Hall’s discovery will render to astronomy is 
that of an exact determination of the mass of 
Mars, and a consequent simplification of the 
theories of the four inner planets. The most 


| profound researches on this subject hitherto 


made are those of Le Verrier, and we may regard 
his mass of Mars as the product of a century 
of observatious, and several years of laborious 


' calculation by a corps of computers. From 
' Prof. Hall’s measures on four nights there is 


obtained by ten minutes’ computation 


Mass of the Sun 
“Mess of Kose 
3,090,000. 


“ This is moré certain than that declared by 
Le Verrier, with so great labor. The latter was 
about one three millionth that of the sun, so 
‘ that the agreement of the two results is quite 
striking.” 

...-In a recent work on the morphology of 
the tracheal or respiratory system of insects, Dr. 
J. A. Palmen arrives at the conclusion that the 
primitive number of pairs of spiracles or 
breathing-holes in insects is eleven, thus agree- 
ing with the views previously expressed by 
Packard in a brief essay published on the 
same subject in 1873. Palmen’s work 
comprises one hundred and fifty pages and 
is quite exhaustive, as a German essay 
should be. He believes that the tracheal 
system was at first, in its primitive form, open— 





«+s. William Cullen Bryant made a Sunday- 


i. ¢., consisting of a series of tubes connecting 
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by spiracles or holes with the outer world. In 
certain aquatic insects the system became 
closed, the larva breathing by external gill-like 
appendages. As to the origin of the trachee 
Biitschli (1870) believed that their mode of 
origin was the same as the silk-glands, and 
that the two sets of organs were homologues, 
and that they were derived primitively from 
the segmenta) organs of worms, which are 
arranged in pairs along the body of the latter 
animals. In 1873 Packard suggested that the 
air-tubes may have originated independently 
within the body, and afterward formed a con- 
nection with minute pores Jeading through the 
skin. In 1874 Semper expressed the same views 
as those of Biitschli, which in the year after 
were accepted by Mayer. Moseley regarded 
them in 1874 as dermal glands modified. Pack- 
ard then suggested that the tracheal sys- 
tem might be derived from the water 
vascular system of certain low worms; 
while, in a late paper on the development 
of the Lepidoptera, Hatschek conceives that 
the air-tubes are derived from respiratory por- 
tions of the skin much enlarged. Finally, 
Palmen appears to adopt the view that the 
trachew may have originated from the seg- 
mental organs of the jointed worms, which in 
turn originated from the dermal excretory 
glands of the lower unjointed worms. This 
shows how conjectural is our knowledge of 
the origin of these interesting organs. He 
conceives that the excretory function of the 
primitive lung-sac was afterward replaced by 
an absorbing function, and the sac or tube be- 
came a respiratory organ—viz., a trachea— 
which (at first simple and sac like, due orig- 
inally to an inpushing of the skin) became 
longer and branched, until it assumed the 
present form. With this view we should not 
be disposed to find fault as a provisional 
hypothesis. 

.... Noticing a paper, by Mr. Thomas Meehan, 
in regard to the evolution of form, Nature re- 
marks that, though the change in specific char- 
acters in an apple, as detailed by Mr. M., is very 
interesting in itself, we cannot take what 
occurs ‘‘under cultivation” as illustrative of 
law in plants in a wild state. It may be worth 
considering what is meant by a “state of 
nature.”’” An apple is found growing wild bya 
smoke-house, and, as it bears good fruit, is 
called the “‘Smoke-House”; and removed a 
few feet further (or a graft is), so as to be with 
other trees, it is then to be considered re- 
moved from a state of nature. Horticulturally 
this is the correct view ; but physiologically it 
ean make but little difference. Perhaps the 
orchard tree may get more food ; but it is the 
general experience that a tree in a fence-row 
stands the “‘struggle for life” pretty well. 


--..-Many violets, after they have produced 
their spring flowers, go on making seed without 
perfecting any blossoms. They have no petals’ 
in these cases and the buds never open. Yet 
there is a perfect pistil and stamens, with pollen 
enough to fertilize the ovaries. These are 
called by physiologists cleistogamous flowers, 
and the plants which bear them cleistogene, 
Fritz Muller, in Flora, speaks of a white violet 
which bears these flowers underground, and, 
commenting on this, the editor of The Natural- 
ist remarks that, so far as he is aware, American 
violets do not do this; but it is not at all un- 
common in our common early blue violet 
(Viola cucullata), the sweet white violet (V. 
rotundifolia), and perhaps some others. 


..eeWhen we see the beauty of the tulip, it 
seems scarcely credible that Nature has in her 
wild garden species almost unknown to man 
that are quite as beautiful and which he is 
gradually finding out. The Botanical Magazine 
recently figured Tulipa undulatifolia, which is 
of arich crimson color, with a deep black spot 
at the base of each petal, and there is a nar- 
row gold line round each spot. It took a 
‘mania’ and sums of money to bring the tulip 
up to our high state of perfection; and here 
Nature does this wisely and for nothing! 
This one was discovered by Boissier, in 
Smyrna—an old country to give new plants. 


...-Prof. Bessey contributes a highly inter- 
esting paper to the American Naturalist on the 
compass plant, showing that the stomata have 
nothing to do with the vertical or the polar direc- 
tion of the leaves. And this accords withthe 
observations of other botanists on other vertical 
leaves, as noted on several occasions in our 
columns. 


....That remarkable collection of ancient 
bronze implements, the entire product of a 
foundry discovered at Bologna, has been made 
the subject of a paper by the Count Gozza- 
dini. He says that the age of the foundry is 
the tenth or eleventh century B. C., when iron 
Was just coming into use, 

-.-.-A valuable contribution to botanical 
science comes from unfortunate Mexico in the 
shape of ‘‘Scientific Notes of the Province of 
Hidalgo,’’ by Mariano Barcena. He tells us 
that our Sweet Gum (Liguidambar styraeiflua) 
abounds in that region, often making trees of 
from 100 to 130 feet high, 





Missions, 


Tue Bishop of Colombo, fn his conflict 
with the Church Missionary Society, regarding 
the revocation of licenses of the clergy con- 
nected with the Tamil Cooly Mission, has re- 
ceived an unexpected endorsement from the 
bishops of India who met in conference last 
March. The bishops resolved unanimously 
that the time has come for “‘more accurately 
defining the relation of [Anglican] missionary 
societies to diocesan organization’’ ; that the 
bishop of every diocese is in the last resort re- 
sponsible for all teaching and work done in his 
jurisdiction ; that all appointments of spiritual 
teachers ought to be made after consultation 
with him and subject to his veto; that any 
change in the conduct, place, or order of wor- 
ship ought only to be made with bis approval ; 
that churches or places of worship should not 
be consecrated or allowed to be used for the 
celebration of the holy communion without 
such property is first made over entirely to the 
Church forever. The bishops also resolved to 
take steps to have these questions considered 
by the bishops of other provinces of the An- 
glican Church, and to have finally a deliverance 
on the subject from the Pan-Anglican Synod of 
1878. The Chureh Missionary Society has 
made a formal reply to these resolutions, and 
in the August number of The Intelligencer and 
Record they traverse the resolutions and ex- 
pose their pretensions, without any mnifesta- 
tion of timidity. In the first place, it is pointed 
out that the resolutions read surprisingly like 
some of Bishop Copleston’s effusions, and that 
the policy which the Indian bishops have 
adopted was evidently outlined for them in En- 
gland. As to “diocesan organization,” the 
Society asks how any such thing can exist in In- 
dia, among military chaplains. If diocesan or- 
ganization is to be established in India, it should 
be done by native bishops, of free and independ- 
ent action. In the matter of appointment of 
lay readers and city missionaries, the Society 
thinks that it should have as much liberty, at 
least, as is enjoyed in the Church at home. The 
claims advanced with reference to the consecra- 
tion of churches “is curiously idevtical,’’ it 
says, ‘with that proposed by the Pope of Rome.” 
The Society says that, if the alternative of work- 
ing without licenses or ceasing to evangelize 
India is presented, the same course will be 
adopted as on a previous occasion—the former 
will be chosen. What the venerable Bishop of 
Durham thinks about the bishops’ resolutions 
may be gathered from his letter to the Bishop 
of Calcutta. He has no doubt that they will 
be approved by the Pan-Anglican Syncd ; but he 
regrets that they were passed, regarding them 
as calculated to interfere needlessly and uuwise- 
ly with the work of the great missionary socie- 
ties. Ina postscript, The Intelligencer says that 
a letter just received from the Bishop of 
Colombo gives hope of a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the existing difficulties. 





....The great missionary conference in China 
appointed a large committee to frame an ap- 
peal to “‘the various mission boards, colleges, 
and churches of the world’’ for more men and 
women for China. The committee has done its 
work, and issued a paper which calls the atten- 
tion of the Christian world to five points in re- 
gard to China: (1.) China is the largest hea- 
then country in the world, embracing a larger 
territory than the whole Continent of Europe. 
(2.) It is the most important of all heathen 
countries, its mineral resources alone rivaling 
those of the Western States of America. (3.) 
The Chinese are full of promise and vigor, stand- 
ing high intellectually, equally able in diplo- 
macy and mercantile enterprise with the 
ablest of other nations, mastering every 
new art and = science, and_ enterprising 
and persevering. (4.) The Chinese are 
great colonizers of the East, entering 
Cambodia, Sumatra, Java, the Philippine 
Islands, Luzon, Borneo, etc. by the thousand 
every year, and also colonizing Manchuria, 
Mongolia, and Thibet, and will in these coun- 
tries ultimately become the dominant race: 
The Chinese are emigrating to Australia, New 
Zealand, and America, and this immigration 
will be a blessing or a curse to these countries 
in proportion as the fountain is cared for. 
China is wholly sunk in superstition, and there 
is no hope for it save in Christianization. It 
can be converted to Christianity, as the his- 
tory of the past half-century shows. Thirty- 
seven years ago there were only three native 
Christians in China. Now there are 12,000 or 
13,000. There havwe been more candidates and 
better ones the past year than in any previous 
year. The country is more open to missionary 
labor, and so are the minds of the people; and 
multitudes are reading Christian books and 
becoming interested in foreign habits and re- 
ligion. The great empire is not occupied as it 
should be. There are eight provinces in which 
there is no resident missionary; and in the 
whole of China the missionaries stand in the 
proportion of one missionary to Massachusetts 
or Scotland, : 





-++»Mary N. Wilson, an efficient zenana mis- 
sionary at Allahabad, India, has not much that 
is encouraging to write of her work : 

“The seed is planted and has been planted 
for years in some places, and yet there is not 
much more prospect of its ever growing than 
there is of the grass growing in these scorching 
winds. Still, we know that when the rains 
come the grass comes as if by magic ; and so I 
believe the Word will spring up when the 
showers of grace come to water it. The deg- 
radation of their belief is a very sad thing to 
witness. Only a few days since, when I went 
into one of my houses where there are quite a 
number of women, only one girl came to me; 
and soon I heard the voice of their old guru 
( —. mumbling over his prayers in the San- 
skrit, instead of the Bengali, and none of them 
understood what he was saying. The women 
stood near, waiting, with their sarees over their 
faces. When he came out, to leave the house, 
three of them prostrated themselves before 
him and kissed his feet, Here were women 
who had been my pupils for years, who could 
read their Bibles very well indeed, who had 
learned the Watts’s Catechisth and mapy 
other little lessons in Christianity, as far as 
commiting to memory went, and still they 
could so degrade themselves! One of these 
very women asked me some timeago: ‘ What 
was the use of my teaching her? It only made 
her unhappy.’ Before I came she said it did 
not trouble her to tell lies and deceive others ; 
but now, if she was careful to tell the truth, the 
others in the house laughed at her and called 
her a Christian, and advised her to go and live 
with me—she was getting to be too pious for 
them. I have noticed that she very often ex- 
cuses herself from the lessons of late, and now 
I see that she is going back to the old ways. 
What can [ do ?”’ 


....The Free Church of Scotland complains 
of the same difficulty that the Kirk and the Cana- 
da Presbyterian Church testify to—the difficulty 
of getting proper men to send to the foreign 
mission field. The missions of the Free 
Church, which are to be found in the New 
Hebrides, India, and Africa, have been very 
prosperous the past year; and, indeed, they have 
been steadily growing in importance year by 
year. In 1872 there were 293 admissions; in 
1873, 374; in 1874, 495; in 1875, 521; and in 
1876, 657. The Church’s schools in India ure 
known to be among the bestin that country ; 
but, while their efficiency is sought to be ad- 
vanced constantly, the Church is paying more 
attention to the evangelistic agency. Accord- 
ingly, a missionary has been sent to Madras to 
give his whole time to evangelism, and it is de- 
sired to put evangelists in the other fields. 


....The Roman Catholics are making special 
efforts just now for the converrion of the In- 
dians. They organized two years ago the 
Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, which ap- 
peals to the faithful for funds and publishes 
annually accounts of the missions. The 
Catholic Review, in an editorial on the second 
annual report, says : 

**The report also chronicles the increase 
which bas been made in the number of 
churches and schools among the Indians dur- 
ing the four years since the Catholic Indian 
Bureau has been in existence. In 1873 the 
church had only two boarding and five day 
schools among them. At present there are 
eleven boarding schools, kept by Sisters of 
Charity, brothers, or by priests, and seventeen 
day schools. There are also fifty-three churches 
under successful administration, and the total 
number of missionaries and teachers bas in- 
creased witbin two years from 117 to 137.” 


....The American Methodist missionaries in 
Moradabad, India, have been having a public 
discussion with the Mohammedans. Forty 
minutes was given to each side 


‘*For six evenings we continued thie, with a 
full house, though after thethird evening near 
ly all could find seats, as some who came just 
to see us defeated gave up. The forty minutes’ 
sermon was what we especially desired, as we 
have never had an opportunity for giviug a 
clear presentation of our doctrines to the Mo- 
hammedans of the city before. Discussions 
are not often voted successful or promotive of 
the truth, especially, as po Mohammedan dis- 
putant will ever keep to the truth in his state- 
ments; but these discussions resulted in good, 
I am sure, for we had first explained and 
proved our point in the lecture or sermon.”’ 


.... The Atheneum, in a late article on new 
Oriental books, first mentions the very import- 
ant Hindi Ramayana of Tulsi Das, translated 
by F. 8. Growse, A.M., of Allahabad, and 
printed at the Baptist Mission Press of Calcut- 
ta; an edition, by the Rev. Dr. Bower, of the 
“Nanoul”’ of Pavananti, the Tamil Grammar; 
and a translation from tae Sanskrit, by the 
Rev. T. Foulkes, entitled ‘The Legends of 
the Shrine of Hari-Hara.’’ The two latter vol- 
umes are printed in Madras. 


...-According tothe Chinese Recorder, there 
are six missionary societies operating in Pe- 
king, which was first occupied as a missionary 
station by the London Society, in 1861. The 
other societies now represented there are the 
Church Missionary, the American Presbyterian, 
the English Presbyterian, the American Board, 
avd the American Methodist societies. The 
London has the largest number of members— 
258. 

....Bishop Crowther has left England for 
Africa. The steamer he asked for is being built 
at Glasgow and will be sent out next winter, 


....- The Moravians have fourteen congrega- 
tions in Jamaica, W, I,, with 4,808 communi- 
cants, 


The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 9th. 
PAUL AT EPHESUS..—Acts xrx, 1—12, 


Notes.—The student will notice the interval 
between this and the last lesson, and follow on 
the map the long journey of St. Paul before 
his return from Jerusalem to the scene of this 
Sabbath’s lesson.———‘‘ Apollos,””"—The Alex- 
andrice Jew whom Aquila and Priscilla had 
instructed “‘ more perfectly,’’ and who was the 
most eloquent and cultivated of all the early 
Christian teachers. Some think that he wrote 
the Epistle to the Hebrews.———“ Upper 
coasts,’’—The higher hill regions, further from 
the Mediterranean Sea. Probably Galatia and 
Phrygia.———“ Ephesus.”"—One of the chief, 
popular, and wealthy cities of Asia Minor. 
Famous for its Temple of Diana, which has just 
been discovered and excavated.———“ Certain 
disciples,’’—Certainly not made by him when 
there for a few days some time before.——— 
“* Have ye received ??’—The better translation is: 
“Did ye receive the Holy Spirit when ye be- 
lieved? And they said unto him, We did not 
80 much as bear about the Holy Spirit.” They 
did not hear that the Holy Spirit was to be 
given miraculously to believers ———*‘ Unto 
what, then, were ye baptized ?””—Paul found from 
their answer that they were ignorant of the 
Holy Spirit, and yet the formula of baptism— 
‘‘into the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit’’—mentions Him. He was 
surprised.———“ John’s baptism,’’—Which was 
merely anticipative of Christ’s. Paul or his 
associates rebaptized them, and taught them 
that the Messiah whom John promised 
bad come.———“ Spake with tongues and 
prophesied,”’—The two most valued miraculous 
gifts of the Spirit. Paul valued the latter 
most; but the ignorant Christians were apt to 
admire the former most, as it seemed stranger 
than the power to instruct wisely in their own 
tongue.———“‘‘ Synagogue.”"—As usual, Paul 
did not at first separate bimself from the Jew- 
ish Cbhurecb. He would have been glad to 
bring it all over to Christianity ; but when 
that became impossible he immediately seceded 
and set up a separate church. “ Tyran- 
nus.”*—We know nothing of him. Probably he 
was a Greek rhetorician or teacber, who had 
become interested in the new doctrine. 

Instruction —We must be very tolerant o 
ignorant, uninstructed believers. The impor- 
tant thing of all is to have the believing heart. 
Such a heart will be open to instruction, as was 
that of these Ephesian disciples. They be- 
lieved all they could, with their instruction, 
and God had accepted them, although all they 
knew was that they must repent of sin and 
that they must expect the advent of a Messiah, 
from whom they would learn more perfectly. 
Any one who fears and hates sin and heartily 
repents of it is in a good way to make a sound 
Christian, vo matter if he never heard of 
Christianity. This is John’s baptism, and it is 
well for us to ask if we have received this pre- 
liminary baptism. Have we been baptized 
unto repentance? Have we heartily repented 
of sin apd are we trying to live holy lives? If 
we bave not had this baptism, we have not had 
any baptism. If we are not sorry for our sins, 
we have not the Holy Spirit in our heart-, for 
he convinceth men of sin. 

We do not now expect the miraculous gifts 
of the Spirit to follow baptism or the laying on 
of hands. We must avoid imagining that any 
mere manual act or any sacrament is itself 
effective to secure auy blessing, either mirac- 
ulous or ordinary. Baptism does not regen- 
erate. Laying on of hands in ordination or 
confirmation does not confer the Holy Spirit. 

We should expect spiritual influences to ac- 
company all means of grace. Let us ask 
whether we received the Holy Spirit when we 
believed, and whether we still have its power 
within us. We can tell by the fruits of the 
Spirit. If we love God and love the brethren ; 
if we are meek, kind, patient, charitable, faith- 
ful, diligent, dutiful, then we have the witness 
of the Spirit with our spirit that we are the 
sons of God. These are better gifts than the 
miraculous ones—gifts which we can secure not 
by baptism or the laying on of hands, but by 
prayer and faith. 

While it is indispensable to have the devo- 
tional spirit, yet a preacher or missionary also 
needs the power to argue and persuade by rea- 
son. People nowadays sometimes complain 
of preaching if it tries to prove anything, as if 
we could persuade sensible people without 
proving. The most successful of the apostles, 
we are told, was a constant arguer. He rea- 
soned and disputed, and confuted all oppos- 
ers, 80 that they got angry and blasphemed. 
That was Paul’s way. Other apostles had dif- 
ferent ways, and there is now this diversity of 
gifts. It is well that we have Pauls now who 
can defend Christianity with argument against 
pretensions of philosophy or science which 
devies God and revelation. We must not de- 
spise such gifts. But Paul had a beart, as well 
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pletely furnished apostle. Not only did some 
oppose and were hardened, but some believed 
and were confirmed daily in the faith. 

The Church must be separated from those 
who oppose it. Paul did well to leave the syna- 
gogue and set up for himself. Thus he built 
an independent, strong ehurch. Our mission- 
aries in Armenia or Syria or Bulgaria do the 
same. Tbey separate from the corrupt church- 
es; but not until they are opposed bitterly. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 


BY H. W. WARREN, D.D. 





Tus is the name of our summer university 
on the beautiful lake of that name in Western 
New York. Its halls are an ancient and majes- 
tie forest; its students sometimes number 
10,000 a day; its course of study is very ex- 
tensive, embracing reform, ecience, home art, 
Sabbath-school work, Bible history, chronology, 
geography, and normal class methods. Its 
corps of instructors and lecturers is very large 
and famous, embracing such Drs. as Ogden, 
Doremus, Lattimore, Winchell, Joseph Cook, 
Burr, Deems, and fifteen others ; Reformers as 
Jobn B. Gough, Murphy, Bergh, Anthony Com- 
stock ; Bishops, Simpson, Peck « Singers, Sher- 
win, Phillips ; Artist, Frank Beard, etc. 

The thoroughness of the work attempted is 
seen in the fact that last year, before leaving 
New York for Chautauqua, Prof. Doremus 
shipped over three tons of apparatus to illus- 
trate his three lectures. Miss Lattimore has 
now on the ground over $3,000 worth of instru- 
ments for the use of her class in microscopy. 
To illustrate Bible geograpby a raised map of 
Palestine, 400 feet long, has been constructed 
beside the lake, on which every hill, city, river, 
ete., is located, with properelevation. Parties 
of 10 or more sit beside the flowing Jordan, 
wander over the green turf, climb the hills, 
locate every Bible incident, and listen to the 
dry details of statistics, or the personal 
experiences of the numerous travelers who are 
ever ready to narrate their adventures. An 
Oriental house has been constructed, giving 
every detail of domestic architecture and filled 
with articles which illustrate the customs of 
the East. A model of Jerusalem and its 
vicinity, 30 feetin diameter, has been provided, 
to afford the clearest representation of all 
points of interestin the Holy City. Every day 
a crowd listens to lectures on modern, ancient, 
or underground Jerusalem, 

A daily paper is published, to give reports of 
all meetings and matters of interest. Its 
capacity is such lectures as Joseph Cook’s, 
which are sometimes two hours long and are 
given the next morning vebatim. 

A daily paper is also prepared for the chil- 
dren, with rare illustrations from the pencil of 
Frank Beard. Certain facts of sacred history 
are also given and fixedin mind, for a future 
competitive examination. . 

Those who wish to study Greek or Hebrew, 
either as begioners or to refresh their mem- 
ories or perfect their pronunciation, find Profs. 
Strong and Vail to aidthem. A great amount 
of hard study and solid work concerning 
inspiration, interpretation, chronology, and 
modes of teaching is done in the normal 
clasees. 500 persons meet in these daily. Com- 
petitive examinations and the award of diplo- 
mas follow. The alumni of this four-year-old 
university is already a pbumerous body and em- 
braces a large number of those who previously 
held diplomas from our best colleges and wore 
semi-lunar fardels to their names. Thekind of 
men who frequent this place is seen in the fact 
that, when a Polyglot Bible-reading was an- 
nounced for to-day, men appeared who in 
their collective ability read the Bible in thirty- 
two different languages. Ata call in an audi- 
ence on a rainy day for the ministers present to 
rise, 230 stood up. 

A day’s programme includes a children’s 
hour, all the regular studies, normal-class work 
for Sunday-school teachers, one or two great 
lectures (the best the country affords), sev- 
eral special papers, journeys through Palestine, 
abundant music from choir band, New York 
Apollo Club, and audience. The “Anvil 
Chorus” was rendered with admirable effect at 
a concert a few evenings since. 

Thus the twenty days go by. Men from near- 
ly every state of the Union meet, talk, get ac. 
quainted, and go home determined to come and 
renew the pleasant association another year. 

The influence of this association is immense. 
Men from the vicinity tell me that it has revo- 
lutionized the whole system of Sunday-school 
teaching for miles around. At our opening 


meeting it appeared that eight such assemblies 
are in active operation which claim Chautauqua 
astheir parent and model. . 

Besides this, very many churches and dis- 
tricts have organized normal classes for the 
training of their teachers in approved methods 
of teaching. But especially have the minds 
and hearts of the vast multitudes that frequent 
these services been immeasurably quickened 
and enlarged. 

I must not fail to note that the whole incep- 
tion and carrying out of this plan is due to 
John H. Vincent, D. D., secre of the Sun- 
day-school Union of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Long live the Chautauqua Assembly ! 


fHE INDEPENDENT: 


School and College. 


Tue Knoxville (Tenn.) Chronicle thus depre- 
cates Southern hostility to Northern educa- 
tors : , 


*« A very large proportion of the money spent 
in the South since the late war for educational 
purposes bas been obtained from the Govern- 
ment and from citizens of the Northern States 
The disbarsements in Tennessee from that 
source have reached millions. The splendid 
Vanderbilt University has received a million ; 
East Tennesee University has received nearly 
$400,000 from the Government ; the University 
of the South, at Sewanee, has received sub- 
stantial aid ; Rogersville Female College was 
saved from bankruptcy by Yankee liberality ; 
Maryville College has received thousands ; the 
Wesleyan College, at Athens, has lived through 
the liberality of Northern men and women 
and is now ina very prosperous condition. Be- 
sides these, thousands have been spent for 
colored schools and colleges. Add to this the 
thousands of children who have enjoyed the 
benefits of a primary education through the 
princely benevolence of Mr. Peabody. And 

et, after receiving all these favors, we see in 

outh Carolina, and Tennessee as well, a nar- 
row and most unnatural prejudice against 
Northern teachers.”’ 





.... The mammoth telescope completed some 
two years ago by Alvan Clark & Son, of Cam- 
bridge, for L. J. McCormick, of Virginia, the 
reaping-machine manufacturer, still lies in the 
factory. This instrument has an object-glass 
of twenty-six inches, is nearly twenty feet in 
length, and was made for $38,000 in gold. A 
portion of the cost only has been paid by Mr. 
McCormick ; and the reason that he has never 
taken the instrument is said to be that he is 
unable to decide to which of the observatories 
and colleges that have begged for it he will give 
#. It is also understood that Mr. McCormick 
is in hopes of receiving a legacy to assist in 
paying for the telescope. In all probability, if 
the instrument is ever taken, it will be donated 
to some institution in Virginia, says the Boston 
Transcript. 


.... Nature commends the ambition of Owens 
College, Manchester, to become a university. 
It says: ‘ The movement of the authorities of 
Owens College is certainly one of the healthiest 
important educational advances of recent 
years. It is an outcome of an impatience of 
pure examination and a revived belief in the 
educative influences of association of young 
men with each other and with masters of the 
subjects in which they happen to be interested, 
which have been gradually but surely growing 
up among educationalists.”” The Owens stu- 
dents have had to get their degrees from the 
University of London. 


....The new Thayer Academy, at Braintree, 
Mass., will be opened on Wednesday, the 12th 
of September, under the charge of Prof. J. B. 
Sewall, late of Bowdoin College, and Miss 
Anna B. Thompson, late principal of the Bird 
School for Young Women at South Boston. 
The school is endowed with a fund of $200,000, 
the bequest of the late Gen. Sylvanus Thayer, 
U. 8. A., the income of which is to be applied 
to the support of the School. A brick and 
stone building has been erected, at the cost of 
$60,000. Gen. Thayer was also, it will be re- 
membered, a liberal benefactor of Dartmouth 
College. 

....-The Park Institute, at Rye, New York, 
whose principal is Henry Tatlock, A.M., had 
last year 27 in the academic department, 20 in 
the grammar department, and 5 in the primary 
department. Total, 52. 


....-The Centenary Collegiate [nstitute, at 
Hackettstown, N. J., had last year 175 stu- 
dents in the various departments. It is for 
both sexes and its president is George H. 
Whitney, D.D. 


....In Augusta, Savannah, Atlavta, Macon, 
and Columbus, Ga. there are schools open to 
white and black. Inthe country districts the 
schools ars inadequately supported and poorly 
attended. : 


-»»-The percentage of male teachers in the 
Boston schools is thirteen. Superintendent 
Philbrick thinks that the schools would be 
more efficient if more men were employed. 


....A son-in-law of Senator L. Q. C. Lamar, 
of Mississippi, Mr. Edward Mayes, has become 
professor of lawiu the State University of Mis- 
sissippi, at Oxford. 


....Miss Jenny Bancroft, a recent graduate 
of Syracuse University, has become dean of the 
Woman’s College of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


....Brown University proposes to give no de- 
grees hereafter save in acknowledgment of 
some special’ literary performance. 


-...The trustees of the University of Georgia 
have entered upon a campaign against the 
secret societies in the institution. 


ing to let women take the degree of M. D., but 
the convocaiion objects. 


...-President Andrew D. White, of Cornell 





University, is in much improved health. 


bf 


...-The senate of London University is will. - 
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— Pebbles, 


A TW )-FOOT rule: keep your feet dry. 





...-Great contest after two months of mar- 
ried life: which shall be the speaker of the 
house ? 

....A cbild thus defines gossip: ‘‘It’s when 


nobody don’t do nothing and somebody goes 
and tells of it.” 


....-A geatleman who was seated near a fog- 
signal made up his mind that unrest was a 
fog-horn conclusion. 


...-‘*Whatis the interior of Africa principally 
used for?” asked a teacher of a pupil. ‘For 
purposes of exploration,” was the reply. 


....-Lee-water may be drunk freely and with- 
out fear of evil effects if is carefully boiled 
about half an hour before putting it on the 
table. 

..--A belle, who told her dearest friend that 
she was goingto fly like a bird to the White 
Mountains, took seventeen trunks with her 
when she went. 


...-A Mississippi granger is opposed to rail- 
roads. Hesaysthat when he goes to town they 
“bring him home so quick he hasn’t time to 
get sober before he arrives.” 





....The most recent case of absence of mind 
is that of an editor who copied from a hostile 
journal one of his own articles and headed it: 
“A Wretched Attempt at Wit.” 


...‘* What I object to,’”’ said a Texas horse- 
thief, as he was about to be drawn up, “‘is your 
hanging me here in the suv, when there’s plenty 
of shade close by. However, go ahead!” 


-... Lecturer: ‘But, on looking at the ther- 
mometer, we find that, our endeavors notwith- 
standing, there is still no increase in the tem- 
perature. How shall we now proceed?”’ Son 
of Erin: ‘ Shoor, I'd warrum the thermometer, 
sorr!”? 

...-A gentleman caught a pickpocket in the 
act of robbing him. ‘‘You are not clever 
enough, my fine fellow,” said he. ‘‘ And what 
adirty hand you have!’’ ‘“‘My hand’s clean 
enough,’’ coolly replied the rascal. ‘It’s your 
pocket.”’ 


-...“‘ Well, farmer, you told us your wood 
was a good place for hunting. Now, we’ve 
tramped through it for three hours, and found 
no game.” “Just so! Well, I suppose, as a 
general thing, the less game there is the more 
hunting you have.” 


.-.-An old citizen in a country village, on 
having a subscription list handed him toward 
purchasing a new hearse for the place, thus ex- 
cused himself: ‘‘I paid $5 for a new hearse 
forty years ago, and me and my folks hain’t 
had the benefit of it yet.” 


....During the long French war two old 
ladies in Stanraer were going to the kirk. The 
one said to the other: “1s it not a wonderful 
thing that the Breetish are aye victorious in 
battle?’ ‘Na,’ said the other, ‘‘for ye kea 
they aye say their prayers afore the fechtin’ 
begins.”” The other replied : ‘“‘ But the French 
can say their prayers as weel’s the Breetish.” 
“Hoot!” said the other. ‘‘ Jabberin’ bodies, 
wha could understand them?” 


..-.A grandfather was chafling with his 
grand-daughter, who was seated on his knee. 
“What makes your hairso white, Grandpapa ?”’ 
the maiden asked. “I am very old, my dear. 
I was in the Ark,’ said he. ‘‘Oh!”’ said the 
little lady, ‘‘are you Noah?” ‘*No, I am not 
Noah.”’ “ Are you Shem, then?”’? “No, I am 
not Shem.” ‘‘Are you Ham?” “No, I am 
noteven ham.” ‘ Then you must be Japhet.” 
“No, I am not Japhet,’’ said he. ‘Then, 
Grandpapa, you are a beast!” 


....-The Louis Quinze boot-heel is a thing of 
beauty, but by no means a joy forever to its 
wearer. A lady wears a pair of sweet little 
bottine, swith heels four inches high. She suf- 
fers agonies; and, which is worse, the heels 
twist and warp till they look like a pair of 
leather corkscrews. The shoemaker is sum- 
moned in haste. He examines the heels, feels 
their pulses, tries auscultation, analyzes then, 
when suddenly he bas an idea. ‘I know 
-what’s wrong with these boots!” he cries. 
“You’ve been walking in them.”’ \ 

....-How much is them fish ?” asked a woman 
of afish dealer, the other morning. ‘Those 
are fresh mackerel, ma’am, and are twenty five 
cents a pound,” said the polite salesman. 
“Twenty-fi—! What did you say? Salt mack- 
erel and twenty-five cents a pound? That isa 
downright swindle.’’ “But,” continued the 
dealer, ‘‘ma’am, these are not salt mackerel. 
They are fresh ones.” ‘No use in talking to 
me,’’ said the woman, looking at the young 
man. ‘I know what fish is. There never was 
@ mackerel that wau’t salt; for, you see,’’ and 
she gave him a convincing look, ‘‘the way I 
reckon it, mackerel is mackerel and fresh tish 





is fresh fish.”? The argument was ended. 








Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


AGENBOARD, J. P., Lacon, Iil., resigns. 
ANDREWS, E. W., closed his labors as supply 
at Bowdoin-Square ch., Boston, Mass. 
BARRETT, LuTuHER F., Berean ch., New York 
City, resigns. 

— O. P., Bristcl, accepts call to Dixon, 


CROUCH, J.C., ord. at Spring Branch, 8. C. 

DEVOTIE, J. H., Griffin, Ga., resigns. 

DOWLING, G. T., Syracuse, N. Y., accepts call 

to Second ch., Cleveland, O. 

HOPKINS, A. A., closes his labors at Ply- 

mouth, Mich. 

aa , T. C., called to Charlestown, W. 
a. 


KUYKENDALE, W. M., ord. at Waco, Ky. 
MARSTON, C. C , Norwood Park, IIl., resigns. 
MERRILL, 8. M., ord. at St. Joseph, Mo. 
OSBORN, A. C., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call 
to North Adams, Mass. 

ROUSE, H. H., Rowayton, Conn., died re- 

cently. 

SHAW, E. M., Antrim, N. H., resigns. 

SILVER, EpwarpD, ord. at Pleasant Grove, Mo. 

SMITH, C. C., removes from Rockford to 

Clinton, Ill. 

SMITH, Ira, ord. at Dundas, Can. 

STACKHOUSE, T. C., Owensboro, Ky., re- 

signs. 

STEVENS, W. A., Prov., Denison University, 

O., called to chair New Testament ex- 

egesis in Rochester Theo. Sem. 

THOMPSON, W. P., ord. at New Larum, Can. 

WILLIAMS, L., ord. at Corinth, Ky. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

ARMS, H. P., D. D., First ch., Norwich, Conn., 

is seriously ill. 

BIGELOW, AsAHEL, Hancock, N. H., died 

August 16th. 

CRANE, James L., Michigan Center, Mich., 
died August 15th, aged 55. 

LANE, L. B., Wellington, Ohio, called to Fay- 
ette, Iowa. 

LONGLY,M. M., Dwight, ace: pts call to Dan- 
vers, Ii). 

NEWCOME, Emma E., has been preaching at 
Algonquin, Ill. 

OTTMAN, H. A., Cummington, Mass., accepts 
eall to Northfield, Conp. 

PATTON, W. W., D. D., Chicago, Ill., presi- 
dent of Howard University, removes to 
Washington, D. C., September Ist. 

POND, Enocu, Bangor, Me., observed his 
eighty-sixth birthday anniversary July 
29th. j 

ROPES, Cuar.es J. H., ord. at Ellsworth, Me., 
August 15th. 

ROWLEY, M., accepts call to Evansville, Wis. 

STILES, E. R., Manchester, Lowa, called to 
Hancock, Mich. 

SWIFT, E. Y., Denmark, Iowa, withdraws his 
resignation. 

TENNEY, F. V., Saugus, Mass., declines call 
to Rochester, N. Y. 

THACHER, GEoxGE, accepts call to Iowa City, 
lowa. 

TOMBLEN, C. L., supplies Gilmanton Iron 
Works, N. H. 

LUTHERAN. 


DOEPKEN, P. G., ord. and inst. at Meadville, 
Penn. 

GREEVER, Josern B., Mount Airy, called to 
Sharon, Va. 

HARPSTER, J. H., removes from San Fran- 
cisco to San Mateo, Cal. 

KOENIG, Leo, Yonkers, accepts call to Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

SHULTZ, D. H., Lena, I1., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


AXLINE, A., Bloomfield, Iowa, resigns. 

CHESTER, Cartos P., inst. at Minneapolis, 
Mion. 

DOWNEY, W. W., Paxton, calied to Duncan- 
non, Penn. 

HERRIOTT, C. C., St. Mary’s, O , accepts call 
to Twelfth ch., Indianapolis, fod. 

PRYSE, W. S., removes from Belle Plain to 
Manchester, lowa. 

PIERCE, J. O., Union Seminary, N. Y., inet. 
at Chillicothe, O. 

RICHARDSON, D. K., Greencastle, Ind., died 
recently. 

TAYLOR, C, P., Perrysburgh, removes to Mor- 
row, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CLARKE, W. H., Augusta, Ga., died sudden- 
ly August llth. 

CLERC, Francis J., accepts call to Philips- 
bury, Penn. 

HUNTINGTON, R. E. G., ord. priest at Kirks- 


ville, Mo. 
MEADE, E. N., accepts call to Elkridge Land- 
ing, Md, 
WINCKLEY, J. F., called to Westfield, Mass. 
FREE BAPTIST. 


BLAKE, OrviiLe, Mantua Center, O., died 
August 12th. 

CROWELL. E., Cowlesville, N. Y., requested 
to withdraw his resignation. 

SPOONER, THomas, ord. at North Berwick, 


Me. 
WILLIS, Joun, Franklin, N. H., accepts call 
to Limerick, Me. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


BACHMAN, James, ord. and inst. over Re- 
formed German ch. at Jacksonville, Penn. 

HONBOLT, W. A., dismissed from Hoiland 
Reformed ch., Paterson, N. J. 





RONDTHALER, Epwarp (Mesavie Phila- 
delphia, Penn., removes to Salem, N. C. 
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———— 





Literature, 


A prompt mention m our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thew pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of owr 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 


ALMost all the magazines are good this 
month, as by an epidemic of excellence. 
In Harper's ‘‘The Lading of a Ship” is 
described by pen and pencil. A view of 
lower New York from Brooklyn Heights 
(already issued, we believe, in a Harper ge- 
ography) is mioutely accurate and is very 
successful in getting a good deal into a 
small space. The life of Titian is given, 
and several good fac-similes and portraits 
accompany the biography. An account of 
the Battle of Bennington is timely, appear- 
ing just at the time of the centennial cele- 
bration of that important victory. An ar- 
ticle on a snow-storm on Shasta introduces 
some pleasing illustrations. Benson J. 
Lossing hunts up some of the poet Moore’s 
experiences in America, Prince Edward 
Island is the subject of a discriminating 
article by Olive Logan. There are two ed- 
ucational articles—one favoring large 
schools, as compared with small; and the 
other, by Horace E. Scudder, giving the 
first half of a description of six leading 
fitting-schools for boys. Phillips Andover, 
and Exeter academies, the new Adams 
Academy at Quincy, Williston Seminary, 
St. Paul’s School, at Concord, N. H., and 
the Boston Latin School are the ones Mr. 
Scudder chooses as the best. The first 
three are well described in this number, the 
portrait and account of Dr. Taylor, of An- 
dover (‘‘ Uncle Sam”), being specially good. 
The scientific article is on thermometers. 
‘* American Workmen from a European 
Point of View” is Rev. Leonard W. Bacon’s 
subject. We are frightening European 
artisans, Mr. Bacon thinks. Park Benjamin 
resurrects some old poems by Motley, and 
Rev. Washington Gladden contributes an 
excellent piece, called ‘‘ The Pastor’s Rev- 
erie,” which is sure to go the rounds of the 
press. In the “Easy Chair” Mr. Curtis 
says that Lowell’s satirical poems on Ameri- 
can faults were kindly meant : 








‘Their very indignant earnestness was 
the evidence of the deepest love and the 
heartiest faith. They were satires, indeed; 
and satire, like caricature, is in its nature 
extravagant and unqualified. Neither of 
them can discriminate. But the satire of 
Pope upon Addison and that of Fielding in 
‘ Parson Adams’ are as different as love and 
hate; and in Lowell’s severest verses, even 
in ‘the land of broken promise,’ it is im- 
possible not to feel the high heart-beat of 
the passionate sorrow that springs only 
from love, and not to pérceive that the 
sting is not meant to poison, but to stimu- 
late; not to slay, but to make alive. The 
satire of Carlyle’s ‘Latter-Day Pamphlets’ 
is unsparing; but it is inexpressibly mourn- 
ful, for it is the bitter wail of love and 
pride, not the snarl and sneer of hate and 
infidelity. Those who reproach Mr. Lowell 
for asserting in a satire that at her Centen- 
nial Exhipition America could show Europe 
greater rascality than Europe could display 
do him a most grievous wrong if they do 
not see that his purpose was to arouse his 
country to a wrath and a resolution that 
would spurn any action which seemed to 
favor or foster undoubted offenses. The 
satire was an appeal to the national con 
science to reject ways and influeuces that 
were totally unworthy of America and 
tended to degrade her.” 


The jokes in the ‘‘editor’s drawer” are 
dull and flat, as they have usually been of 
late. 

Scribner’s has for its current issue an 
admirable number. It begins with a de- 
scription of ‘‘The Immigrant’s Progress,” 
by W. H. Rideing, which is well illustrated 
by Kelly and Reinhart. An illustrated 
article on the fan shows some curious de- 
vices connected with that useful summer 
weapon. ‘‘The Land of the Arabian 
Nights” is portrayed by W. P. Fogg. Dr. 
J. W. Pinkham, in a well-written paper on 
Wells and Cisterns, shows the dangers of 
drinking impure water, and, by the aid of 
accompany) ing cuts, makes several service- 
able suggestions in the way of remedy. 
Some English antiquities are displayed 
in -an article om ‘‘Old Streets and 
Houses of England.” A funeral in Russia 
is pleasantly described by Eugene Schuyler, 
for the Russians have a way of making 
their funerals cheerful and hopeful. Some 
valuable hints on the care of the eyes are 
furnished by Dr. 8. M. Burnett, an oculist 


a _ 


and the husband of the rising novelist, Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
In The Galaxy a pro liquor article on 
‘The Temperance Question ” is furnished 
by Mr. Albert Rhodes, who is careful to 
keep within moderate limits in his friend- 
ship for the drinking part of the commun- 
ity. Venetian suciety is pleasantly de- 
scribed by L. G. Young. ‘‘ Three Excur- 
sions,” by Henry James, Jr., are to the 
Derby races, to Hatfield House, the property 
of the Marquis of Salisbury, and’ to Ox- 
ford, on Commemoration Day. At the 
latter place he had a good time, and was not 
much scandalized at the uproar the under- 
graduates always make on that day: 


‘*Like the return from the Derby, itis a 
carnival of ‘ chaff’; and it is a singular fact 
that the scholastic festival should have 
forcibly reminded me of the great popular 
‘spree.’ In each case it is the same race 
enjoying a certain definitely chartered 
license; in the sprigs of gentility at Oxford 
and the London rabble on the Epsom road 
it is the same strong good-humor, tinctured 
with brutality. I brought back 
with me certain memories of which, if I 
were not at the end of my space, I should 
attempt a discreet adumbration: memories 
of a féte champétre in the beautiful gar- 
dens of one of the other colleges, charming 
lawns and spreading trees, music of Grena- 
dier Guards, ices in striped marquees, mild 
flirtation of youthful gownsmen and be- 
muslined maidens; memories, too, of quiet 
dinner in common room—a decorous, ex- 
cellent repast; old portraits on the walls 
and great windows open upon the ancient 
court, where the afternoon light was fading 
in the stillness; superior talk upon current 
topies; aud over all the peculiar air of Ox- 
ford—the air of liberty to care for intel 
lectual things, assured and secured by 
machinery which is in itself a satisfaction 
to sense.” 


David A. Wells’s essay in The Atlantic 
Monthly on the question whether titles and 
debts are property takes strong ground in 
the negative. Prof. ,Lounsbury, of the 
Sheffield Scientific School, exposes some 
venerable but still extant fallacies concern- 
ing Chaucer’s life. Ex-Consul Charles Hale 
describes consular experiences and social 
lifein Egypt. ‘‘ The Child of the State ” 
is a chilling account of a poor girl’s life in 
areform school. The recent revelations of 
mismanagement in the Maryland alms- 
houses make it timely reading. In the 
‘* Contributors’ Club ” there is some super- 
fluous ridicule of the regulation permitting 
book manuscript to go through the mail at 
special rates, while newspaper and mag- 
azine contributions are charged full price. 
We do not see how the law could well be 
modified, though some of our penurious 
would-be contributors make it a costly one 
for us. 

The Popular Science Monthly contains 
Prof. Sanborn Tenney’s last article on some 
“Odd Forms among Fishes.” Brief de- 
scriptions of the leading Italian observ- 
atories are given by Prof. G. Rayet. We 
extract the account of Father Secchi’s es- 
tablishment, the observatory of the Roman 
College: 

‘“‘The observatory, under the direction 
of Padre Secchi, is built upon the top of 
the cupola of the Church of St. Ignatius, 
near the Corso; but in so solid a way that 
the stability of the instruments, during the 
night, at least, is quite satisfactory. The 
principal instrument of the observatory is 
an equatorial, of 7.5 inches aperiure, which 
is one of the chefs d’wuvre of Merz. There 
is still another equatorial, by Cauchoix, of 
five inches aperture, which is used for the 
daily observations of solar spots; and also 
a transit instrument, by Ertel (aperture 92 
millimetres, = 3.62 inches), for \ime deter- 
minations. The situation of the observa- 
tory, in the center of the city, has forced 
its illustrious director to devote his efferts 
to the study of physical astronomy, which, 
in his opinion, is too much neglected in 
government observatories. To enumerate 
the magnificent works executed in this 
branch of astronomy by Padre Secchi 
would require too much space; but I may 
mention a new experimental method used 
by Padre Secchi in his studies of the solar 
protuberances. For more than a year he 
has employed, in place of the prisms of his 
spectroscope, a diffraction-grating, ruled 
upon speculum metal, by Lewis M. Ruth- 
erford, Esq., of New York City. This 
grating has 4,000 lines to the English inch 
and gives aspectrum whose definition leaves 
nothing to be desired. For the study of 
the solar prominences such a grating ap- 
pears to me infinitely superior to any com- 
bination of prisms.” 


There is a good miscellany of scientific 
articles, and a portrait and biography of 
Prof. Simon Newcomb. 

Appleton’s Journal has a good article on 





the Charles River, by Prof. John Trow- 
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bridge, of Harvard. That petty and dirty 
sewer, so dear to Massachusetts bards, has 
never been more agreeably described. The 
view of Cambridge, however, does not sug- 
gest its subject; and we are at a loss to make 
out the churches represented, although we 
have penetrated the disguise in which Me- 
morial Hall endeavors to shroud itself. The 
rest of the number is excellent; Tyrol and 
the Tyrolese, Eton College, some celebrated 
automatic contrivances, and the literary 
influence of Kingsley being among the 
subjects. 

Lippincott’s Magazine contains a variety 
of good reading: ‘‘A Paduan Holiday,” 
by Charlotte Adams; a decidedly interest- 
ing account of Mme. Patterson-Bonaparte, 
of Baltimore, evidently written by a friend; 
a history of the Battle of Brandywine, our 
newest centennial; a paper on blackbirds; 
and some readable stories. The editorial 
department indulges in a jubilation over 
the death of the sewing-machine monop- 
oly. 

The most interesting article in The Na- 
tional Repository is a biographical account 
of the four Harper brothers, by A. H. 
Guernsey, long editor of their magazine. 
“Over the Alps” and Prof. William 
Wells’s account of the Munich Exposition, 
are also worth reading. The editorial de- 
partments cover a wide range, and alto- 
gether the magazine is one of the best of 
our monthly contemporaries 

The Eclectic is embellished with a repre- 
sentation of the curious face of Richard 
Wagner. Its selections from English 
periodicals seem more varied and substan- 
tial than usual. 





GEORGE E. WoopwarbD, of this city, has 
begun to issue in parts a series of Artistic Draw- 
ing Studies. We have received the first five of 
the twenty which will comprise the series. 
There are eight plates apiece, four in outline 
and four finished. They seem to us excellent 
studies, and the alternation of incomplete and 
complete pictures isa good idea. The series 
will be found serviceable in schools or for pri- 
vate study. Mr. Woodward also issues—in the 
same number, size, and beauty of execution—a 
set of Ornamental and Fancy Alphabets, Mono- 
grams, and Titles, from which everybody, from 
a sign-painter to an embroiderer, can select 
pretty designs. Some of the letters may be 
used for trade-marks or stamps on goods; for 
Mr. Woodward keeps an eye on the practical, 
as well as the ornamental. Both works are 
supplied through W. H. Stelle & Co., 7 Murray 
Street, New York. 


....Harper’s “‘ New Classical Library,’’ like 
Bohn’s, is theoretically a series of versions of 
Greek and Latin autbors for the benefit of 
English readers, who, like Emerson, dislike to 
swim across the Charles River so long as the 
West Boston Bridge is standing. Practically, 
its largest sale, we suppose, is among under- 
graduates, for ‘‘ponying’’ purposes. The 
latest issue is the Tusculan Disputations of 
Cicero, with bis treatises on the ‘‘Nature of the 
Gods” and ‘“‘The Commonwealtu.”” The last 
part is a revision, by Charles D. Yonge, of 
Francis Barbam’s version, and Mr. Yorge also 
edits the other two divisions, making the 
translation rather more literal. 


....Number 489 in Harper’s Library of Novels 
is Winstowe, by Mrs. Leith-Adams. It costs 
but 25 cents, and so will be able to compete 
with the issues of the “‘ Seaside,’’ ‘* Riverside,” 
‘* Lakeside,” ‘Hilleide,’” and innumerable 
other ‘‘side”’ libraries now so much in fashion. 
The Harpers started this series, years ago, to 
crush out sim'lar cheap issues, by furnishing 
clearer type, and the Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, in calling this fact to mind, hopes they 
will be able to do it again. But competition in 
novels is not a bad thing for the public, so 
long as ‘‘John Halifax’ and “ Adam Bede,” 
for instance, are furnistred in decent typogra- 
phy for 20 cents. 


....Harper Brothers end the long series of 
Anthon text-books with An Znglish Com- 
mentary on Euripedes, from the late Professor’s 
manuscript. Instead of printing the text, the 
notes alone are given, which makes the volume 
smaller and fits it for use with any text. It 
would be a good idea always to compel stu- 
dents, as is often done, to bring the text only 
into the recitation-room, and use their notes at 
home; and this edition will be found useful 
under such an arrangement. The book is very 
prettily produced. 


...-Dr. Archibald Geikie’s Elementary Les- 


- sons in Physical Geography (Macmillan & Co.) 


is constructed on the plan of interesting the 
pupil in the features of the earth’s surface by 
the use of familiar illustrations. Dr. Geikie 
tries to arouse enthusiasm as a prelude to im- 
parting knowledge. As a result, the little book 





of 375 pages is not only a complete but a quite 
readable and entertaining account of natural 
phenomena and the configurations of the 
earth’s surface. It is fully illustrated. 


--..The Congregational Publishing Society 
reissues two old Gould & Lincoln books, 
from the same plates: Rev. Dr. Thomas Lau- 
rie’s Glimpses of Christ in Holy Scripture, and 
Woman and Her Saviour in Persia, by a returned 
missionary. Both books are sound Evangelical 
reading, and their transfer from a Baptist to a 
Congregational establishment shows that they 
are catholic enough for general use in parish 
libraries. 


..-.Juck (Estes & Lauriat), the new novel by 
Alphonse Daudet, is translated by Mary Neal 
Sherwoed. It is certainly a powerful story of 
the French style, and its moral is good, though 
its morality is not. It isa gloomy book; but 
some of the touches of Nature or description 
are humorous. Daudet will, we think, have 
quite a run in the United States, and not un- 
deservingly. 


....All but two of William Black’s novels 
are now issued in Harper’s neat and respect- 
able-looking new library edition. The last to 
appear is Kilmeny, which will soon be followed, 
we suppose, by ‘‘The Mocarch of Mincing 
Lane”’ and “ Love or Marriage,’ to close up 
the series. Perhaps the publishers will also 
make a volume of his shorter magazine stories. 


....Mr. W. J. Rolfe has now put seven plays 
of Shakespeare into his red-edged 60-cent edi- 
tion (Harper & Brothers), and the seventh is 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, On the whole, 
considering introductions, text, notes, illustra- 
tions, typography, binding, and price, this is 
the best school edition of the plays. ‘‘ Henry 
the Fifth” will come next. 


...-Hlectrometers are described, by text and 
pictures, in the last issue of Macmillian & 
Co.'s 20-cent pamphlet series of ‘‘ Science Lec- 
tures at South Kensington,’’ J. T. Bottomley 
being the lecturer. * 





LITERARY NEWS. 





Tue fifth volume of Dr. Palfrey’s ‘‘ History 
of New England” is now nearly completed. 


The biography of the late Frederic D. Mau- 
rice is progressing as rapidly as possible, and 
will be published as soon as all the facts can 
be gathered. 


Colonel Richard Realf, John Brown’s secre- 
tary of state, is arranging for the publication 
of a book of verse inthe autumn. He used to 
write poetry for The Atlantic Monthly. 


The volume of memoirs of Daniel Webster 
left by the late Peter Harvey, of Boston, will 
be published in the fall. Mr. Harvey signed 
the preface a few days before his death. 


The home of Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, at Win- 


sted, Connecticut, was formerly used as a con- - 


vent. The sisters requiring more room, the 
house was sold to Mr. Rollin H. Cooke, the 
husband of the author. 


Judge J. 8. Black’s articleon ‘‘ The Electoral 
Conspiracy ’’ is to be replied to in the Septem- 
ber-October number of the North American Re- 
view, by Hon. E. W. Stoughton, the associate 
of Secretary Evarts before the Electoral Com- 
mission. 


Lee & Shepard have in prees ‘Child Marian 
Abroad,”? Mr. William M. F. Round’s admir- 
able serial now appearing in Wide Awake, with 
an eatire new set of illustrations by celebrated 
artists, which will make it one of the most at- 
tractive children’s books of the year. It will 
be out in October. 


A very readable article on the French painter 
Vibert, by Mr. William M. F. Round, appeared 
in THE INDEPENDENT for January 13th, 1876. 
It was promptly reprinted, without credit to 
author or newspaper, in The Home Journal, of 
this city. Lately it appeared, also without 
credit, in the London Figaro, whence it was 
transferred to the Boston 7'ranscript, and from 
The Transcript to The Courier, of the same city. 
Now it is going the rounds, and he Tribune 
the other day reduced it toa fresh and timely 
personal note. Mr. Rcund deserves credit, at 
least in the American press, for his very orig- 
inal and agreeable paper. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce the following 
works on subjects connected with Political 
and Social Science: ‘* How Shall the Nation 
Regain Prosperity?’ a discourse on the ele- 
ments and amount of our national wealth and 
of the causes of and remedies for the present 
industrial, commercial, and financial depres- 
sion, by David A. Wells; ‘‘ Money and Legal 
Tender in the United States,” by H. R. Linde- 
manp, director of the U.8. Mint ; ‘* Economics ; 
or, the Science of Wealth,” a treatise on 
political economy for the use of higher classes 
and for the general reader; ‘‘ Labor and Cap- 
ital,” by the veteran engineer, John B. Je is 
a new edition of Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Natio s,”” 
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in compact shape for popular sale; and Prof. 


Sumuer’s ‘Lectures on the History of Pro- 
tection in the United States.” 


Robert Carter & Brothers have nearly ready 
for publication ‘“‘The Autobiography and 
Memoir of the Rev. William Arnot,’’ which has 
been commended by the British press. The 
Weekly Review calls it “a book to revel iv, a 
true and beautiful record of a life of rare hon- 
esty, beauty, and utility,” and says ‘that Dr. 
Arnot will be remembered by all who attended 
the American meeting of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance as one of the most interesting of its mem- 
bers.’? Other new books will be “* The Hidden 
Life,”’ by the Rev. Adolph Saphir ; and “‘ Abra- 
ham the Friend of God,”’ by J. Oswald Dykes, 
D.D., the successor of Dr. James Hamilton in 
the Regent Square Church, London, The most 
important work about to be issued from their 
press isthe eighth volume of D’ Aubigoé’s 
‘History of the Reformation in the Time of 
Calvin,” completing the work. Among their 
forthcoming bocks for children are ‘ A Life of 
Christ for the Young,” by the Rev. Dr. Mac- 
duff, author of the ‘‘ Footsteps of St. Paul,”’ 
with sixteen illustrations ; ‘‘ Blackberry Jam,” 
by the author of the “‘ Bessie Books ”’; ‘‘ Moore’s 
Forge,’’ by the author of ‘* Win and Wear’’; 
and ‘Jack o’ Lantern,’’ a book for little chil- 
dren by a new author. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


htingale’s Diary. AE A Farce in one Act. 
me Snarie s Dickens (Vest-Pocket Series.) 
32mo, pp. 9%. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. $0 50 
The Story of Iris. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
(Vest-Pocket Series.) 32mo, BP — The 
GOOG iain ccc eases sth Pesos’ ".cae ° "sdetee 0 50 
™_ Princess. By Alfred Tennyson. Tilustrated. 
Vest-Pocket Series.) 32mo, Pp. 159. The 


illustrated. 
The 





050 
Ante. By James Thomson. 
Vest-Pocket Series.) 32m 
The Locust Plague in the United States. "By 
Charles V. Riley, Ph. Illustrated and 
with maps. 12mo, pp. 236. Chicago: Rand, 
WIE ORD SeaSeccccce 5. wwccsccenacesions 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of A Midsummer Night’ s 
ream. Edited by William J. Rolfe, A. 
I!lustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Kilmeny. By William Black. (Library edition.) 
AMO, PP. 230. TRE GAME — oades....s, cs crcceeese 
Winstowe. By Mrs. Leith-Adams. (Library of 
Select Novels.) 8vo, paver, pp. 182. The 
I  nkdiby Aan fie Gaaces gugu dense ant 
An English Commentary onthe Rhesus, Medea, 
Hippolytus, Alcestus, Heraclider, Supplices, and 
Troades of Euripides. By Charles Anthon, 
LL.D 18mo, pp. ii, 453. The same... 
Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations; also treatises 
on the Nature of the Gods and on the Com- 
ie ooo Literally translated, chiefly by 
D. Yonge. (Harper’s C ical Library.) 
fimo, SOU. WR SOD siccik inticciceceeracsas 
Cooking Receipts from Harper’s Bazar. (Half- 
hour Series.) 32mo0, paper, pp. 27. The 
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A Latin Grammar. By J. H. Allen and J. B. 
Greenough. (Revised eaten) 12mo, pp. 
i, 329. Boston: Ginn & Heath...... ......... 
A Hand- book to the Public Picture Galleries of 
Europe. By ate Leen: anise London: 
ecm ae Ces. La tas. acne 
Elementary Lessons in Physical Geograshy. By 
Archibald Geikie, LL.D. Lllustrated. 18mo, 
pp. xvi,375. The same. ..... : 
On the Science of Weighing and " Messurton. 
By H. W. Chishoim. Illustrated. (Nature 
Series.) 16mo, pp. xvi, 192. The same........ 1 50 
The Holy Roman Empire. By James Bryce, 
(Seventh edition.) 16mo, pp. xxvii, 
479. The same. 
Addresses and Sermons. By Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D. 12mo, pp.ix,18i Thesame.. 175 
Science Lectures at South Kensington.—Elec. 
trometers. By J. T. Bottomley, M. A. Lllus- 
trated. 16m0, paper, pp. 33. The same 
Nurse and Patient; and Camp Cure. By S. Weir 
itchell,M.D. 32mo, pp. 73. Philadelphia: 
J.B. Lippincott BOR (lta beeiidee 
Woman 2nd her Saviour in Persia. Bya 
,turned missionary. Illustrated. (New 
edition.) 12mo, PR. 308. Boston: Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society ............0e-eeeee 
Glimpses of Christ in Holy Scripture. By 
Thomas Laurie, D.D. (New edition.) 12mo, 
Wi Wee. WG GID. « isch enies cdcdassn ced 
Women’s Prayer-meetings. 
D. 32mo, paper, pp. 15. 


By Austin Phelps, 
The same..... 
Ethiopia; or, Twenty Years of Missionary Life 
in Western Africa. By the Rev. D.K. Flick- 
inger. Lllustrated. 16mo. pp. 240. Dayton,O : 
United Brethren Publishing House 
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NFW PUBLICATIONS 


WONDERFULLY CHEAP. 
JUST PUBLISHED. THE UNION 


GRAND CHEAP LIBRARY. No. 2. 


FOR THE SCHOOL AND HOME. 
50 LARGE CHOICE BOOKS. 


ONLY $22.40 TO SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Books of the size of these in this Library are usual- 
ly sold at from $1 t 45 each. Nothing like tits 
Library has been “ae for such asmall sum. 


A full Descriptive Catalogue of the Books furnished on 
application. 


PUBLISHED BY AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOUL UNION. 
G. S. SCOFIELD, 

Nos. Sand !OBible House.NewYork. 

¢#~- Of superior ENGLISH manufacture and _ just- 


y celebrated for Elasticity, Durability, and Even- 
ness of Point. In 15 Numbers. 


THE SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS, 


*,* Varieties suited to every style of writing, For 
sale by the Trade generally. A Sample Card, con- 
taining one each of the Fifteen Numbers, by "mail, 
on receipt of 25 Cents 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 
138 and 140 Grand Street. New York. 
8. CARTER & BROS... BOOKS. NEW YORK 
Tv ee 
ou Rifas KRD BOOKSELLER: 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


~oniare sent to any addreas on anniiaare 


ANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. Send 
tors. BR. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue, Boston. 





























MACMILLAN & C0.'S 
Scientific Text Books, 


ADAPTED FOR USE IN 


COLLECES AND UNIVERSITIES. 
NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Elementary Les- 
sons in Physical Geography. By ARCHIBALD 
GEIKI, F. R. 8., Professor of Geology and Min- 
eralogy in the University of Edinburgh. With 
woodcuts and colored maps. 

cloth, $1.75. 

Among the former volumes of the series are 

ASTRONOMY. Elementary Lessons in Astron- 
omy. By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.8. With 
numerous illustrations. 

18me, cloth, $1.75. 
The book is full, clear, sound.—London Atheneum. 

BIOLOGY. A Course of Practica) Instruction in 
Elementary Bivlogy. By T.H.HUXLEY, LL.D., 
assisted by H. N. MARTIN, B. A. 

12mo, cloth, #2. 

CHEMISTRY. Lessons in Elementary Chemis- 
try, inorganic and organic. By HENRY E. Ros- 
Cor, F. R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owen’s 
College, Manchester. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 


16mo, 


18mo, cloth, $1.50. 
We unhesitatingly pronounce it the best of all our 
elementary treatiseson chemistry.-- Medical Times. 


PHYSICS. Lessons in Elementary Physics. By 
BALFOUR STEWART, F. R.S., Professor of Nat- 
ural Philosophy in Owen’s College, Manchester. 
With illustrations. 


18mo, cloth, $1.50. 


PHYSIOLOGY. Lessons in Elementary Physi- 
ology. By T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S. With Illustra- 
tions. 


18mo0, cloth, $1 50. 


Unquestionably the clear:st and most complete 
elementary treatise on this science that we possess 
in any language.— Westminster Review. 


PHYSIOLOGY. A Course of Elementary Prac- 
tical Physiology. By M. FoSTER, M.D., F.R.S., 
assisted by J.N. LANGLEY, B.A. 


12mo, cloth, $2. 


PH\SIOLOGY. A Text-Book of Physiology. 
By M. FoOsTER, M.A., M.D., F. R. 8. 


8vo, cloth, $6. 


We can cordially recommend it both tothe stu- 
dent and to the practitioner, as being one of the best 
text-books of Physiology extant.—Lancet. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


22 Bond S'reet, New York, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW BOOKS, 


1877. 
New Features! Better 





Methods!! 


1. APPLETONS’ READERS. By Wo. T. Har- 
RIS, Sup’t of Schools St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. RICKOFF, 
Suo’t of Schools Cleveland, Ohio; and MARK 
BAILEY. Professor of Elocution, Yale College. 
(Ready October \st.) 

2 te AMERICAN HISTORY. For Schools. 

. P. QUACKENBOS, LL.D. Incomparably 
Ld tg 
3. THE MODEL COPY BOOKS. In six vum- 
bers. With sliding copies. A great improvement. 
(Ready September 1st.) 
4. SYNOPSIS OF GENERAL HI*TORY. 
From B.c. 800 to A.D. 1877. Outlined in Diagrams 
and Tables. By SAMUEL WILLARD, A.M., M.D. 
(Ready Sept+mber 1st.) 
5. as At SI’ on INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
Textile , en By CHARLES KASTNER, Di- 
rector of the Lowell Course of Industria Art, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Outline and Relief Designs. By FE. C. 
CLEAVES, Professor of Drawing and Designing, 
Cornell University. 

Mechanical Drawing. , FRANK 
Instructorin Mechanical Drawing, 
setts Institute of Technology. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Illustrated Lessons in Our Language. Price 
55 cents. 


B. MORSE, 
Massachu- 


Illustrated School History of the World. 
Price $1.50. 


Krusi’s Architectural Drawing. 9 books. Each 
50 cents. 
Primer History of Goosraphy Ciacsical Gie- 


ograpby—Philology. Each 0c 


Inventional Geometry. By wa. =e 
Price 50 cent 


Petites Cqussriées or, Elementary English and 
French Conversations. Price $1.25, 


SPENCER. 





Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and price- 
lists forwarded upon application. Teachers will 
oblige by sending us their post-office addresses, for 
future announcements. Address 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


THE HOME OF SHAKESPEARE —Visited 
and described by Irving and Fairholt. Wich a letter 
from Stratford, the Prose Works of on eare, 
ete. Llustrated with itehin 8 . W. 
Sabin. J. SABIN & S Nae ge Street, i877: 
Sixty large paper co oases arineod on hand-made pa 
India profs of the plates, at $6 per The 
ordinary edition printed on fine paper Pand {sold at $3. 





Panes py A weekly Lilustrated Journal of 8ci’ 
CMILLAN 


$6 3 year. & CO., Pu : 
2 Bond St., “ew York. » Publisher: 





SEER Re AGAZING, HARPER'S W KHKLY, and 


RPER’S ne, One co’ 
Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, i cy “Subscriber 
in the U etmor Demaian parton t of $4. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S EEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
p= b or any ae for prepaid t 


RPER’S CATALOG sent 
mail on receipt Phas ‘en Cents. “~ - ” 
HARPSHR & BROTHERS, Franklin Sauare. N. Y. 


TO ADVERTISERS, 
Send for oar Local List of Newspapers. Sent free 





GEORGE F ROWELL 





on application. 
41 PARK ROW, et ae YORK 





A. S. BARNES & C0O., 
NATIONAL 


School- Book Publishers, 


111 and 113 W ‘illiam St., New York; 
3t and 36 Madison St., Chicago. 











Among latest publications we name: 


Lk 
Lancaster’s English History. 


Brief and bright. With many of the most attractive 
characteristics ot Barnes's Brief History series. By 
the Master of the Stoughton Grammar School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Postpaid, $1.25. 


ll. 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Zoology. 


Vol. V1 of the most suecessful course in the Nat- 
ural Sciences ever published. is is no whit be- 
hind its predecessors. The illustration is magnifi- 
cent. Postpaid, $1.25. 


111. 
The Polytechnic Collection. 


New and standard music of tbe best class for ‘mixed 
voices in Acacemies, Seminaries, High and Normal 
Schools. PartI. General. 11. College Songs ( anew 
feaiure). III, Sacred Musie. Postpaid, $1.25. 


IV. 
Willis’s Historical Reader. 


An admirable outiine of interesting and salient 
events, to be used as a manual of aengsal Rintory, 9 
class reader, or a work of reference. Based r. 
Collier’s standard work, *‘Great Events of History.” 
By O. R. Willis, A. M. Postpaid, $1.50. 


v. 
Peck’s Manual of Geometry. 


Conclusion of the new brief series in Mathematics, 
comprised in seven books. This volume embraces 
Geometry proper, Conic Sections, and applications 
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LABORERS IN THE VINEYARD: 


A DISCOURSE BY THE REV. DR. FISCH, OF PARIS. 





MATT. X, 1—16. 





THERE appears, at the first sight, to be a com- 
plete contradiction between the parable of the 
marriage and the parable which we have just 
read. In the first, we see people called to a 
great supper to the house of the king; here we 
see people called to work in a vineyard. On 
the one hand, there is rest; on the other, toil. 
On the one hand, there is sitting before a richly- 
laden table: on the other hand, undergoing 
évery kind of effort and pain, bearing the bur- 
den and heat of the day. On the one hand,a 
call to enjoy blessings for nothing—by free 
grace ; onthe other hand, people laboring for 
ahire. And, what is more wonderful, all those 
who have been previously invited to the mar- 
riage refused, and all those who are sent to the 
labor accept. 

There is no contradiction. These are two 
sides of the same Gospel truth. First, we have 
to receive from God before we give him our- 
selves. First, wé mustaccept his kingdom and 
his everlasting riches, as these poor people 
who came to the marriage-supper. There were 
the maimed and the halt and the blind. We 
must accept Heaven by free grace; and when 
we have accepted it—we poor sinners, who had 
nothing to bring to God except our sins and our 
awful condemnation—when we have accepted 
that everlasting Kingdom of Heaven, then we 
become laborers in the vineyard. For the Lord 
says to us: “‘Ye have been bought with a 
price ; and, also, “‘I beseech you that you give 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy and accept- 
able unto God.” It is this second side which I 
wish to present to your souls this afternoon ; 
and may the Lord, as we nave already asked 
him, speak himself to you by his Holy Ghost. 

We have four questions to answer about this 
parable: (1.) What is it to be a laborer in God’s 
vineyard? (2.) In what state are we when we 
are sent into the vineyard? (3.) What is the 
hire or reward given to the laborers? And (4) 
what are those different hours of the day when 
the laborers are called ? 

I. What is it to be laborers in God's vineyard ? 
God had a vineyard in the old dispensation— 
his people of Israel; but the husbandmen of 
that vineyard refused to give food to the 
servants of God, and when his only-begotten 
Son came they said: Here is the heir. And 
they killed him and cast him out of the vine- 
yard. Therefore, the vineyard was given to 
others, and also the site of the vineyard was 
altered. The first vineyard was hedged about; 
but the hedge was taken away by the death of 
Christ, so that the vineyard, instead of being 
bound to a certain country and people, exists 
now over the whole world, and is still extend- 
ing day by day, until every tribe of the human 
race has heard the sweet name of Jesus. 

And, of course, the laborers in the vineyard 
were first the apostles, and those who along 
with them went to preach Jesus Christ to 
Jew and Gentile—apostles, evangelists, pas- 
tors, doctors, and teachers. But, my breth- 
ren, it would be a great mistake to think 
that the laborers sent into the vineyard 
are only ministers or missionaries or the elders 
of the Church. Every Christian is a laborer in 
the vineyard. It is impossible to be a living 
member of the body of Christ without laboring. 
Remember what we discover when for the first 
time our eyes are opened and the veil, which 
was covering before our eyes God and eternity, 
is rent. What do we see? We see the most 
solemn scene which can be described—our- 
selves saved among a perishing mankind. We 
see thousands of our fellow-men who are still 
in danger of being lost, and we have a truth 
which is saving and a life which we may im- 
part, by God’s grace, to others. Would it be 
possible that a Christian man, endowed with 
such a wealth, may keep it for himeelf. O my 
brethren, the duty which lies upon you all to 
be laborers in the vineyard is equal to the duty 
lying on ministers and missionaries." What is 
the difference? it lies all in this, that a minis- 
ter bas his whole time to give to this work; 
and, in the second place, that mivisters can 
reach hundreds of hearers. But every one of 
you has a parish of his own, composed of those 
who are or may be under your influence And 
the duty imposed upon you to watch over that 
parish is perfectly equal to the duty devolved 
upon us ministers. Ob, think of that! Tne 
Church of Christ is a missionary church, or it 
is dead. How often do the members of 
churches think that the laborers in God’s viue- 
yard are the ministers and elders, so that the 
work is to be done for them. It is exactly as if 
an army composed of soldiers and officers 
should think on this wise: the officers must 
fight and the soldiers may keep at rest. No, 
my brethren. Look at the way in which the 
officers are armed. They have not the same 
weapons as the soldiers ; for, indeed, they have 





not to fight themselves. The soldiers fight, 
and the officers have to command, to order the 
fight, to direct the efforts of the soldiers, to 
give them a good example for their gallantry, 
their courage. And they have to show them, 
being at their head, that they must fight well 
and win the battle. Oh! may this church 
be an army commanded by officers who are all 
commanded by the Head, by Jesus Christ! and 
way every member of this church be a soldier, 
fighting heart and soul for the cause of his 
Master. 

There are two mistakes we must avoid. The 
first mistake is this: some Christians think that 
labor in the vineyard of God is first of all acting 
upon others, and their look is directed out- 
wardly to the external world. This is a great 
mistake. The first vineyard in which we must 
labor is cur own heart. God is the husband- 
man; but we are laborers with him. We have 
to contend with an immense host of enemies; 
and at their head is the Devil, who is wonder- 
fully wise in his generation, shrewd, crafty, 
using every meaus to deceive us. And one of 
his deceits is this, that we keep the vineyard 
of others, and forget to keep our own vineyard, 
as it is written in the Song of Solomon. 
Christians are so much engaged in religious 
business, religious work—so feverish in these 
matters—that they forget entirely to look at 
their own hearts; and sometimes their hearts 
have become entirely dry. They continue and 
continue to work while there is nothing more 
to give. Oh! let us remember this, that a 
fountain cannot give more water than it re- 
ceives, that we dry up our souls when we do 
not fill them by walking with the Lord. And, 
therefore, let us begin with ourselves. Let us 
remain near the Lord, in order that we may be, 
indeed, in the outside, good laborers in the 
vineyard. 

A second mistake is, many think that to 
labor in the vineyard is to catechise ‘the people 
with whom we come into contact, by repeating 
long sentences of the Scripture in such a way 
as that people, instead of being attracted, are 
repelled. That way of working io God’s vine- 
yard has done an immense deal of mischief. 
No, if you will be good laborers in the vineyard, 
remember this: fill by prayer your heart with 
love to Christ and to your fellow men, and 
then from tbe abundance of the heart the 
mouth will speak, and your heart will give you 
the proper words to reach the heart of others. 
I will give you an example. 

We have in our city of Paris an Englishman, 
whose name is in all the churches—Mr. M’All. 
When he came to Paris, te knew he had to 
speak a foreign language, and he knew it very 
imperfectly ; but he knew also that his power 
would be the love of Christ. And, indeed, 
when he has addressed our Parisian crowds 
(for be has crowds) in a very imperfect man- 
ner, their hearts are attracted to him because 
he has made them understand that he loves 
them ; and, of course, they give themselves to 
him, in order to be taught, and every word from 
his lips is acceptable. Oh! go and do the 
same. 

II. In what state were those who were called to 
the vineyard? They were in the market-place, 
idle. Isit possible? Idle, when the world is 
au immense bee-hive, where every man is 
working—where men are so far-seeing, so 
active iu pursuing their own aims, fortune, 
glory, everything which is pleasant to their 
eyes! They are restlessly active, and you say 
they are idle. We must look upon everything 
from the point of view of God himself. God 
has created the world for his glory. He has 
created man for himself. Every man is likea 
fig-tree in his vineyard, and must bear fruit for 
good—for God. Allow me a kind of parable. 

A householder left his estate foratime. He 
gave his garden to one of his servants, and 
said: ‘‘ You must work in my garden and keep 
it prosperous.’’ Now, when he comes back, he 
looks at his garden, and sees that nothing has 
been done in it. He calls his servant, and 
says : ‘‘ You have done nothing. You have been 
idle.’”? The servavt answers, and shows to the 
master his own garden. And his own garden 
was kept in perfect order—everything flourish- 
ing, the fruitsplendid, And he says to the Mas- 
ter: ‘‘Look, how busy I have been in my own 
garden!’’ The Master replies: ‘‘I do not keep 
you as a servant to work in your own garden. 
You are bound to work in my garden ; and you 
have been idle, you have done nothing.’ It is 
the same when the Lord says to every one that 
lives to himself: ‘‘Thou art idle; thou hast 
done nothing.’’ For the whole question is: 
Do we belong to God or to ourselves ? One may 
be a professing Christian, and do a great deal 
in religious matter8, and devote part of his time 
and money to excellent purposes, and yet be 
idle. He may do it only by habit, or out of 
formalism, or because everybody does it, or 
perhaps in order to enjoy the pleasures which 
are connected with doing good. But if he does 
not do it out of pure love to God, as being his 
property, he stands still upon the market-place, 
idle. 

Let every one of you look into his own heart 
and life, and ask whether his religious habits, 
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his religious working is living, is the result of 


a real love to Christ. And if that is not the case, 
oh! let him hear the word of Jesus: *‘ Why do 
ye stand here all the day idle ?”’ 

In my own country those who have remained 
idle are entitled to answer, as in the parable: 
“Because no man hath hired us.’’ For, indeed, 
in my country people know nothing about vital 
religion, and the religion in which they are 
educated does not hire, but repel them. But 
there is none in this audience may answer the 
Lord: ‘‘ Because no man has hired me.”? Ex- 
change the possession of yourselves to be pos- 
sessed by God. Those who know what it is to 
be honored by God can tell you that having 
God as our all is the only happiness on earth. 

Ill. What is the hire or reward given when the 
day it over? There are two ways of explaining 
that passage. Some will say that it means sal- 
vation, Heaven. Well, we shall all—whatever 
we may have done in God’s service—be in the 
presence of the same God, and sing to bis 
glory the same song of the redeemed. 
In that respect, indeed, salvation is equal 
to all. This is quite true; but it does 
not bear on our text. For, indeed, first, we 
have seeu that, in order to become a laborer in 
the vineyard, we must possess salvation— 
Heaven must be ours; and here the Lord 
speaks of hire to be paid after the work is 
over. Inthe second place, salvation is nota 
hire, not a reward. It is a gift of the free 
mercy of our Lord. And, in the third place, 
there is no equality in the reward; for—let us 
divide the day into twelve hours—the laborer 
that worked only one hour received twelve 
times as much as the laborer who had to go 
through the whole day. There is not the least 
equality in that hire. No. The Lord speaks 
here of a reward which is promised to those 
who love him and who devote themselves to 
him. Itis a great doctrine, which we meet in 
every page of the New Testament. Itis alsoa 
doctrine of our Reformers; only, since the 
Reformation, in our Protestant churches this 
doctrine has been very much cverlooked. Why 
so? By opposition to the Church of Rome. 
For, indeed, that Church gave to that doctrine 
a most pernicious sbape. The Church of Rome 
presents Heaven as being bought by our merits 
and works. And, in order to fight against that 
abominable doctrine of salvation by our merits, 
our Protestant churches overlooked too much 
that the works done by the Christian out of pure 
love to his Master shall be rewarded. Doesthe 
Lord not say that whosoever gives to drink, to 
one of the little ones, a cup of cold water 
shall not lose his reward? Does uot Paul say 
that, if the work abideth of one who has built 
upon the foundation, he shall get a reward? 
And does the same apostle not say that whoso- 
ever soweth sparingly shall reap sparingly, and 
whosoever soweth bountifully shall reap boun- 
tifully? Many object to that doctrine, that it 
brings us again to a selfish interest in the serv- 
ice of Christ. No. For what will be this re- 
ward of those who have well worked and 
well fought? It will consist in a higher 
measure of knowledge, of love, and of 
power to love God. Now, these supply the 
highest motives in the Christian soul. We 
must try to get a high reward, as this reward 
will enable us to serve better our Master in 
eternity. But look ! According to our parable, 
who gets the reward? Not those who say to 
Christ: I will work for him. Does not the 
Lord say: Hast thou not agreed with me for a 
penny? Peter had not yet understood the 
great privilege of serving Christ without re- 
ward ; for, in saying they had left everything, 
he asked the Lord: What shall we receive, 
therefore? It was for Peter first that this para- 
ble was given, so that those who will receive 
the highest reward are those who consider it 
the greatest of all privileges to repay the tove 
of Christ with love, and the death of Christ with 
effort and with sufferings for his name. Those 
will have the highest prize. Let us work for 
it, and forget personally ourselves, considering 
that we are too unworthy for such immense 
privilege to do something for Him who gave 
us his precious blood on the cross of Calvary. 

1V. What are those different hours of the day 
when the laborers are called? First, they are the 
different times of history—the different periods 
of time, from the first promise after the Fall 
up to the second coming of Christ. 

In the beginning the sun was not yet very 
hot ; just as it is in a fresh, cool morning. We 
eee the patriarchs, like Enoch, Abraham, Isaac, 
living long undisturbed—with very few out- 
ward collisions—peacefully with the Lord. 
But at the third hour, nine in the morning, the 
sun is already hot, and the prophets had much 
to suffer for Christ. Zechariah was stoned, 
Isaiah was sawn asunder. And then comes 
the great heat of the noon and afternoon to the 
apostles and first Christians, during the three 
first centuries of the Church, and to all those 
who had to suffer in the Middle Ages, to the 
time of the Reformation. Oh, the day was hot! 
No one could gay I belong to Christ with- 
out exposing himself to most horrible torments. 
They worked in the heat of the day; they gave 
their lives to the flames, singing to the glory of 
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their Master. And those of the eleventh hour 
‘Weare they. For, indeed, the sun is nearer to 
its setting, and the times are already times 
when persecution has disappeared. You are 
not exposed to suffer much for the profession 
of Christ. In several quarters the profession 
of Evangelical religion is even quite fashion- 
able. But let us remember that in every period 
there is a fire that must consume us—the fire 
of a firm love to the Lord ; a real fire, devour- 
ing in us all that is of the world, all that is of 
ourselves, all that is of sin. Jf we are no more 
called to be martyrs and to die in excrutiating 
torments, let us the more strive to suffer in- 
wardly everything for Christ and undergo any 
sacrifice in his service. 

But, on the other hand, these different hours 
mean the different periods of human life in 
which the Lord calls us to go to the vineyard. 
Who are those called early in the morning ? 
You, my dear children. You are quite in the 
morning of your life ; and many children think 
they will give themselves to Christ when they 
are older and more sensible and have more ex- 
perience. It isa great mistake, my dear chil- 
dren. No. There is in Heaven a host composed 
of millions and millions of children who were 
converted and saved. Why will you not give 
your hearts to Christ? Do you think one must 
have agreat deal of intellectual development 
and understanding to be a Christian? No. We 
old men, in order to receive Christ, must get 
like you. The Lord has said: Suffer the little 
children, and forbid them not, tocome unto me; 
forthe Kingdom of Heaven belongs to those 
who are like them. We must be little children 
in order to be saved. The Lord Jesus wants of 
you only one thing—your hearts. Love the 
Lord Jesus Christ, ask him to take 
entire possession of your souls, and 
then you will come into the vineyard. I 
know ehildren who have worked for their Mas- 
ter. I have in my own school children who 
have been the means of blessing to other chil- 
dren and to parents. And how many parents 
have been brought to Christ by little children ! 

Who are those called about the third hour— 
nine in the morning—a time when the sun is 
very hot, but still ascending? You, young men 
and women who are already in possession of a 
great deal of strength and health; you who 
have before you a whole life, which appears so 
beautiful. You are full of golden dreams of 
happiness. But remember this, young men 
and young women, in order to be truly happy 
and in order to obtain your aim in life, you 
must be laborers in the vineyard: and, if you 
have not yet given your hearts to Christ, the 
day has come, and you hear the voice of the 
Lord himself—of him who died for you—and he 
says to you, through my feeble voice: Go ye 
into the vineyard. Give me thine heart. 

Who are those called at noon, when the sun 
isatits highest point? You, men and women 
who are in possession of your development, 
who have already experience, who have 
strengthened your minds, who are in a useful 
career, 2 career of influence. You women who 
are mothers of families, having around you 
children—so many plants to cultivate for the 
Lord. You bave received all these bounties 
from him. Have you given yourhearts to him ? 
Are you truly laborers in the vineyard? If 
pot, oh! .give this day to Christ all these 
bounties you have received fromhim. Devote 
them all to his service. Pledge yourself to 
obey him. Go into his vineyard, and what is 
right you shall receive. 

Whatisthe ninth hour? Three o’clockin the 
afternoon, It means you who arealready rather 
advanced in age and declining in strength and 
the maintenance of your senses and mental 
abilities, going down and down; you who are 
like a tree in the autumn, when its leaves are 
falling to the ground. Your years now pass 
away like a dream, the Jast hour is fast ap- 
proaching, and some one of you may not have 
given his heart to Christ. If this is so, hear 
that voice of the Saviour, who will soon call 
you before his seat of judgment. Employ for 
his service those remaining years or months or 
days; for yet he tells you to go and work in 
his vineyard. 

And what is the eleventh hour? This ap- 
plies to you, old men and old women. Your 
life is behind. You have now eternity before 
you. Only a few hours, perhaps a few mo- 
ments, and the dream of this life will have 
passed away. There may be one in old age 
here that may not have given his heart to 
Christ. If this is so, hear that word saying to 
you: ‘*Go, work in the vineyard.’? You will 
answer: ‘‘{f have nothing more to devote to 
Christ. My life is over.’”’ No, it is nut over. 
Look at that man crucified nearthe Lord. It 
appears he had nothing to give to his Master. 
It was impossible for him to work any more, 
But, however, he worked—worked on the 
cross. He confessed sin and rebuked the othfer 
malefactor. He worked as much as was in his 
power. You have still something to give, 
O you experienced men and women—some- 
thing to give to the Master. Give it entirely, for 
the time is short. Go you also to the vineyard. 

Ob! let none think in this audience that the 
laborers at the eleventh hour are only the old 
people. Perhaps the laborer at the eleventh 
hour is a young man, in the full possession of 
his vigor, who next Sabbath will be no more 
here, but will have passed into the infinite and 
everlasting. And God has brought him here be- 
cause he knew it was the last occasion on 
which he was to hear this word. Ob! let every 
young person here say to our beloved Saviour, 
who has called you: ‘O Lord, here I am, to 
do thy will. Speak, O Lord, for thy servant 
heareth.’”? Amen! , 

—Edinburgh Christian Week. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION CONNEC- 
TION. 





THERE is quite a large body of Christians in 
the West of whom but little is known as a de- 
nomination. The only organic name they 
take is that of Christian Union. They have 
sometimes been referred to irreverently as ‘‘ the 
Rey. Petroleum V. Nasby Church,” in conse- 
quence, we believe, of the fact or suppcsed fact 
that they were generally “‘ copperheads.” The 
movement began in 1863, and is said to have 
originated in a dissatisfaction felt by members 
of the Methodist and two or three other 
churches with the decided stand those de- 
nominations took with reference to the war. 
Two of the most promineit men in the Chris- 
tian Union movement—Elders J. F. Given and 
J. V. B. Flack—were seceders, we believe, 
from the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The churches first took organic form 
in 1863, when the first convention was held at 
Columbus, Ohio. There were then said to be 
churches of the new order in several of the ad- 
jacent states and in the South. In this con- 
vention five denominations were represented 
by men who alleged that the denominational 
yoke was too heavy for them to work in and 
that their “hearts were wearied with the 
cruel intolerance and divisions of the sects.” 
Inthe same year conveations were likewise 
held in Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa, and Chris- 
tian Union churches arose all over the West 
aud South, and applied for admission to these 
state councils. The platform upon which these 
churches co-operated was: The doctrines com- 
mon to all Evangelical Christians, ‘‘ mere dif- 
ferences of opinion being ignored.’’ Ove of 
the principles of the Christian Union, which 
was frequently stated at these state conven- 
tions, was that ‘‘the headship of men must be 
kept back, and Christ only recognized as head 
over all things to his Church.”’ 

After several state councils had been formed, 
a General Council was called to formally organ- 
ize the body. It met at Terre Haute, Ind., in 
June, 1865. Delegates were present from the 
councils of Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Michigan, Kansas, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Arkansas, aud Texas, representing about 40,000 
members. A warm discussion arose over the 
draft of a declaration of principles, and several 
delegates, including Messrs. Smithson, How- 
ard, Ditzler, and Westcott withdrew and joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. These 
men wanted to include political subjects in the 
declaration, to which the majority of the 
Council was opposed. The following was the 
‘* Declaration’ as adopted: 


‘‘In the work which we have in hand we 
have proceeded on principles which may be 
presented in the following theses: 

“1. That the true Church of Christ is with- 
out any visible organization to represent it—be- 
ing simply the whole body, the ecclesia, of 
tbo-e who truly love and obey him. 

“*2. That Christ has left his people, in the 
unity of that ‘one body,’ entirely free to insti- 
tute such outward organizations and arrange- 
ments for their own edification and the fur- 
therance of his cause as they may think ex- 
pedient. 

‘3, That such organizations, when they are 
formed under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
will naturally tend to a conformity to the order 
of things which arose under his influence in 
the primitive days of Christianity. 

‘‘4, That wherever such organizations of his 
people are formed Christ is present with them 
aud endows them with all the rights and 
authority of a Christian church. 

**5. That Christian people have a right, 
whenever they deem it essential for their 
C hristian welfare, to constitute themselves 
into such bodies. 

‘6, That all the authority in the government 
of a congregation or church proceeds, under 
Christ, their only head, from the body of the 
people, among whom there is originally no dis- 
tinction of class or order. 

“7, That such organizations within the King- 
dom of Christ are wholly spiritual in their 
sphere of action; that they ‘are not of this 
world’ and have nothing to do with merely 
secular affairs, nor are they subject to any sec- 
ular control or dominion whatever. 

“8, That the least possible interference with 
ae tor gh _——— and action the bet- 
fer it w e for the normal devel e 
Christian ideas and life. eee 

‘*These propositions contain nothing new. 
They present the old, the original ideas of 
Christianity, though they have often been for- 
gotten in the history of the Church and never 
more forgotten than now.”’ 


At the same session of the General Council 
the following was set forth as the doctrinal 
basis of the new denomination: 


“ We hold the existence of God the Almighty, 
Maker of Heaven and of Earth ; the incarna- 
tion of his Son Jesus Christ, for the redemp- 
tion of sinful human nature; his resurrection 
and ascension into Heaven, where he ever 
reigneth as the Supreme and only Lord of bis 
Church, and from whence he will come again, 
at the eud of the world, to judge the living and 
the dead. The gift and presence of the Holy 
Spirit in the world, as the source of spiritual 
quickening, regeneration, and life; the neces- 
sity on the part of man for his repentance toward 
God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
order to obtain the benefits of redemption ; 
the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the 
body and life everlasting after death, as funda~ 
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mental doctrines of the Holy Scriptures and 
essential parts of a sound and perfect faith. 
“We hold, also, to the observance of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, as sacraments, 
representative and memorial, of essental and 
characteristic elements of our holy faith.” 
Since the meeting of this General Council 
the principles of the denomination have been 
formulated briefly as follows : 
‘© 1, The Oneness of the Church of Christ. 
“9. Christ our only Head. 


*©3. The Bible our only Rule of Faith and 
Practice. 


“4, “Good Fruits’ the only Condition of Fel- 
lowship. 


“5. Each Local Church governs itself. 

**6. Christian Union, without controversy.” 
The General and the state councils do not pre- 
sume to legislate for the denomination. Their 
duties are to provide for schools, missions, 
publications, and evangelistic work. The 
Christian Union people believe in revivals. 
Elder Flack estimates their present number at 
about 100,000, which seems to us to be rather 
high. They have a weckly organ, The Christian 
Union Witness, published at McArthur, Ohio, 
where they also have a publishing house, for 
denomivational books and pamphlets. 

The Christian Union people should not be 
confounded with the Disciples of Christ, some- 
times called Christians, and claiming to bea 
Christian Union organization ; nor with either 
branch of the Christian connection; nor yet 
with the Union of Christian Churches, which 
claims to be an ‘‘ undenominational denomina- 
tion.”? 





....The Free Church of England has just 
held its Fifteenth Annual Convocation in Lon- 
don. The presiding bishup, Bishop Price, de- 
livered the opening address. He thought that, 
in view of the condition of the parties in the 
Established Church, there is an urgent neces- 
sity to push forward the work of the Free 
Church. Mentioniog the consecration of two 
bishops of the Free Church by Bishop Cridge, 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church, he said that 
act placed the Free Church episcopacy ona 
level with that of the other Episcopal churches. 
Upon the subject of the relations between the 
two bodies the Convocation adopted a resolu 
tion, from which we quote as follows : 


‘‘ Whilst cordially admitting the full and 
perfect right of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church to establish itself in Great Britain and 
Ireland, or elsewhere [the Convocation] ney- 
ertheless deeply deplores even an appearance 
of division and rivalry between two ecclesi- 
astical bodies so thoroughly one in the great 
work of evangelization, in the maintenance of 
Protestant Christian principles, and in church 
order and discipline, and would earnestly and 
prayerfully suggest to the governing authority 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church to consider 
whether it would not be promotive at once of 
the greater usefulness of the two Churches and 
the advancement of religion in the spheres of 
their several operations so to arrange that they 
might form in each country but one ecclesias- 
tical organization. And, further, this Convoca- 
tion would suggest, with a view to this desira- 
ble end, that a joint committee or delegation of 
the two bodies might be empowered to meet 
and consider the subject, and present a report 
thereon to the governing authorities of the two 
churches.”’ 


....It will be seen from the following ex- 
tract from a card addressed to the Star in the 
West that the Rev. O. L. Ashenfelter at once 
justifies the charge of heresy made against him 
as a minister of the Reformed (German) 
Church, and rids Zion Classis of the trouble of 
trying him upon them : 


‘*With an earvest and a prayerful desire to 
know and to preach the truth as it is in Christ, 
I had before this almost unconsciously ap- 
proached the doctrines of Universalism ; and 
in some cases, as it now appears, actually main- 
tained them. After a closer study of the Uni- 
versalist system of our Christian faith, and 
contrasting the result of that study with the 
contracted faith to which I had been blindly 
attached during my ministry in the Reformed 
Church, I bave now reached the conclusion 
that Ican no longer conscientiously maintain 
any connection with the Reformed Church of 
the United States. And I hereby publicly re- 
nounce allegiance to the same and declare my- 
self to be no longer amenable to it in any char- 
acter whatever. Desiring to exercise my min- 
istry beyond the scope of a bigoted dogmatism, 
I am moved, voluntarily aud conscientiously, 
to this conclusion by every consideration of 
duty and honor. I have forwarded to the 
proper authority of the Universalist Church 
application for entrance into the ministry of 
the same.”’ 


..-. The Lutheran, referring to this sentence 
in THE INDEPENDENT a short time ago— 

‘* A correspondent of The Lutheran calls at- 
tention to the fact that the constitutions for 
churches connected with the General Council 
provide that as long as three members desire 


it the services of a church must be conducted 
in German”— 


says the man who wrote it “either did not un- 
derstand what he was writing about it or he 
willfully misrepresented.”’ The mistake point- 
out consists in the omission to say that in 
a certain state “the constitutions,’’ etc. 
We knew that the General Council had 
been discussing for several years a’ form 
of constitution for congregations, and supposed 
that this was a mere modification of a form 
already used by all the churches, We judge, 
from what The Lutheran says, that each congre- 
gation has its own particular constitution, But 





why should the Lutheran suppose that there 
was any desire to misrepresent the body of 
which itis the organ? What possible motive 
could THE INDEPENDENT or apy other paper have 
in willfully misrepresenting the General Council 
Lutherans. The Lutheran reminds ove of a 
cross and spoiled child, showing temper and 
spite on the smallest provocation. Recently it 
fell upon the Lutheran Observer’s neck in any- 
thing but friendly fashion, charging the latter 
with stealing news from its columns. Our 
opinion is that The Observer is vastly superior as 
a Lutheran newspaper. There recently met in 
Indiana the annual conference of the largest 
Lutheran body in America, and one too that is 
closely allied 10 the General Council in its 
views respecting true Lutheranism; and yet 
The Lutheran has not so much as mentioned 
the conference, while its neighbor, The Ob- 
server, has been prompt to give as much of the 
proceedings as it could get. 


....At the meeting recently of the Commis- 
sion of the Free Church Assembly of Scotland 
it was reported that arrangements had been 
made in regard to the filling of the position of 
Prof. Smith in Aberdeen College during the 
term of his suspension. Dr. Begg gave notice 
of motion for the next meeting of the Commis- 
sion. Hesaid the commissioners were aware 
that the General Assembly determined that two 
questions should be answered by Professor 
Smith. So far as he could discover, they had 
not been answered, and there seemed to be a 
proposal that they should not be answered. 
If this matter was not disposed of ina satis- 
factory way before the next meeting of Com- 
mission, he should move that the Commission, 
if necessary, summon Professor Smith to give 
the necessary answers; and it might be also 
the Presbytery of Aberdeen, to account for its 
conduct in reference to this matter. The affair 
was at present in an imperfect state. It lay on 
the table of the Presbytery of Aberdeen, and 
he hoped that Presbytery would implement 
the resolution of the General Assembly. 


....A correspondent of the London Methodist 
Recorder, writing of the Wesleyan Conference 
at Bristol, says: 

“The returns of membership this year are as 
follows: members, 382,289, beiag ano increase 
of 9,351; oa trial, 28,063; ceased to meet, as 
the modern euphemism put, it, 24,309; deaths, 
5,461. With such a text for vur sermons, no 
wonder that the tones varied from every accent 
of gratitude down to the most solemn warning. 
A large increase, a large number of backsliders, 
and a large number of dead are alike matters 
for serious conversation.” 


Of the backsliders he says: 


“Tt is undoubted that tie majority of these 
are young people, who slip into tne society 
under momentary impressions, and, as the 
early dew dries up, they gradually leave us. 
Other churches, which look with amazement 
upon this point in our returns and have often 
used it as a stone to fling at us, avoid the same 
thing by greater care in the introduction of 
members. Now it was suggested that admis- 
sion into our society should be a more formal 
matter, and that it might be advantageously 
done at the society meeting.” 

--.- The Church Times (Ritualistic) learns of a 
rumor that the bishops have agreed to exclude 
from all preferment in their gift those clergy- 
men who are members of the English Courch 
Union, the Society of the Holy Cross, and the 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, 
amounting to some three thoucand in number. 
The Times thinks that, whether true or not, this 
represents the policy of Archbishop Tait and 
some others of the less respectable prelates ”’; 
and, further, that ‘‘ episcopal patronage is one 
of the weakest joints in the Church’s armor, 
andif to nepotism and the two frequent selec- 
tion of thoroughly unfit persons for preferment 
be now added the ostracism of the very flower 
of the Anglican clergy, their lordships will go 
far to insure the forfeiture of their present 
rights of patronage when the fast coming day 
of Church reform bas arrived.”’ 


....dohn Bates Cardale, who was a member of 
Edward Irving’s congregation in London and 
who was the first apustle of the Catholic Apos- 
tolic Church, isdead. He was apostle both for 
England and the United States, and was a man 
of such ability and strong will that he always 
carried his point in the apostolic college. It is 
related of him that on one occasion, where 
some difference of opinion had been mani- 
fested respecting the mode of action proposed 
by him, Mr. Cardale, taking up his hat, said: 
“ Well, gentlemen, I leave you. When you see 
your way to assent to my proposition you may 
send for me.”’ It was not long before ke was 
recalled, to receive the complete assent of his 
colleagues to his wishes. 


....A special mission to deaf-mutes is some- 
thing of a novelty. We know of no church 
which has one except the Protestant Episcopal. 
Dr. Gallaudet, of this city, is the general man- 
ager of this mission, and the Rev A. W. Mann, 
who was consecrated last year by Bishop 
Stevens, appears to be his assistant, He’ has 
made a report of his operations the past year. 
He visited various places in the West, includ- 
ing Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania, 
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and Mexico, in New York. He held in all forty 
services, delivered six lectures, and assisted at 
the baptism of nine persons and the confirm- 
ation of eighteen. ‘ 

..-.The United States minister to Turkey 
forwards a report to Washington on the condi- 
tion of the Jews in Turkey. They number, 
he says, about 500,000. He adds that justice to 
the Turk compels him to admit that the Israel- 
ites have been better treated by the Ottoman 
than by many of the Western powers, and that 
the impression prevails that they are better 
treated in the empire than the Christians. They 
are recognized as an independent religious 
community, with the privileges of their own 
ecclesiastical rule, their chief rabbi, Chacham 
Bashi, possessing, ia consequence of his func- 
tions, great influence. 


--.-The deaths of two prominent Scottish 
missionaries are announced—Dr. Carstairs 
Douglass, in China, and Dr. Black, of the 
Livingstonia expedition. Dr. Black left Scot- 
land in the May of last year, at the bead of a 
party who set out to re-enforce the Free Church 
Mission settlement at Lake Nyassa. Dr. Black 
was born in Cupar-Fife, in 1847. He studied 
medicine in the University of Glasgow and re- 
ceived a theological training in the Free Church 
College. Dr. Black was not in robust health 
aud was speedily stricken down with fever, to 
which he eventually succumbed. 


...-In Belgium the independence of the 
Church of state control is rigidly observed. 
The Church has the exclusive right to make all 
ministerial appointments, the state paying the 
salaries. Now a question has arisen in regard 
to the appointment of men to the care of 
churches who have been convicted of some 
crime. Such cases are alleged to exist. The 
government concludes that the only way to 
get rid of these obnoxious persons is to pars 
a law depriving all persons convicted of im- 
morality of the right to receive any salary or 
emolument from the state. 


.-.-Father Gailland, a Roman Catholic priest, 
who spent nearly thirty years as a missionary 
among the Indians, is dead. He came to this 
country from Germany and soon after settled 
to his work among the Pottowattomies of Kan- 
sas, a large number of whom he won to 
Catholicism. He gained a large knowledge of 
the language of these Indians and also of 
dialects of the Algonquin family. He prepared 
an elaborate dictionary and grammar of the 
Pottowattomie language. He argued that the 
Indian races were of Semitic origin. 


....The policy of the Russian Government 
toward the United Greek Church of Poland 
(Greek Catholics) is an atrocious one. Ac- 
ecordiug to the report of the ecclesiustical 
authorities for 1875, 250,000 of these Uniates 
have been mustered into the Russian Church. 
The way the matter was put to them left them 
nochoice. The Church won from other sources 
9,016 new members, including 763 Protestants 
and 3,248 pagans. 

...- Bishop Marvin, of the Southern Methodist 
Church, has returned from a visitation of the mis- 
sions of his church in the East, arriving closely 
on the heels of Bishop Andrews, who performed 
a similar service for the Northern Methodists. 
These episcopal tours round the world will 
soon become an annual occurrence. Bishop 
Wiley is to start in a week or two to follow in 
the footsteps of Bishop Andrews. 


.-.-The Pope is said to have nearly com- 
pleted his ‘* Memoirs,’? which have occupied 
his attention for nearly forty years. Father 
Dresciani, who has given him some assistance, 
is to prepare the matter for the press. The 
world, however, is not to see the ‘book until 
ten years after the death of its author, when it 
will have lost most of its interest. 


....Evangelical Churchmen have been con- 
sidering whether they ought to attend the 
Anglican Church Congress at Croydon,fnext 
fall, and have come to the conclusion that 
they ought. Therefore, Canons Ryle, Garbett, 
and Hoare will read the papers assigned them 
and clergymen of the same school are expected 
to attend. 


...-Bishop Whipple writes: encouragingly of 
the work among the Indians at White Earth. 
He has confirmed seventeen Indians there and 
ordained two as deacons. One hundred Indians 
came to communion. At the new mission at 
Red Lake he confirmed eight more. This mis- 
sion is in charge of two Indian preachers. 


.... Bishop Simpson, the eloquent and popu- 
lar Methodist divine, is reported to be seriously 
ill. The Bishop, who is getting along in years, 
took cold at Long Branch, and has been con- 
fined to his bed at his residence in Philadelphia. 
The latest news from him (August 21st) states 
that he is beginning to improve. 


.«,-The Qld Testament. revisers (English) 
have carried their work as far as the comple- 
tion of the first revision of Hosea. 


++, The English ecclesiastical commissioners 


state that they have $500,000 with which to aid 
weak benefices. 
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Hew York und Vicinity. 


THE city dailies have accounts of the trans- 
fusion of blood from a healthy to a consump- 
tive man, in Brooklyn. Our readers will be 
interested in the story, as copied below: 


“* The operation of transfusion is an exceed- 
ingly hazardous one. If the blood becomes 
chilled during trarsmission, if the slightest 
clot reaches the receiver's veio, or if a particle 
of air enters the opened vein of ¢ither party, 
instant death results. It was recently per- 
formed successfully in Williamsburg, under 
conditions that are considered especially un 
favorable. The patient was Jobn Adam Kob- 
lepp, of Ten Eyck Street. For four years be 
was a sufferer from consumption, and for six 
weeks preceding the operation be had not left 
his bed, and had become emaciated and list- 
less; violeut tuberculosis had affected him ; 
bis left lumg was nearly eaten away; and 
even under strong doses of morpbive sleep 
was almost impossible to him. Dr Charles 
J. Stahl, who attended him, was persuaded, 
for reasons that will be stated, to perform. 
the operation of transfusion upon him. A 
volunteer to give the blood was found in the 
person of Louis Burkhardt, of Stagg Street, 
a strong, healthy man. On the afternoon of 
July 1ith the parties met at Kohlepp’s bed- 
side, and, the instruments having been prepared 
and placed in warm water, Burkhardt’s arm 
was bandaged, to swell the blond-vessels anda 
vein pricked with a lance. Four ounces of 
blood was drawn and emptied into a small por- 
celain dish, where it was rapidly beaten with 
a wisp prepared for the purpose, to which the 
fibrine clung, leaving the strengthening prop- 
erties of the blood behind. This residue was 
in turn poured into a glass vial attached to one 
extremity of a rubber tube, the other extrem- 
ity of which extended about three quarters of 
an inch into an air-trap in the form of a glass 
globe, set upright upon a stand. From the 
further side of the base of the globe another 
rubber tube, whose connecting extremity is at 
a Jower elevation than that of the first tube. is 
depended, which terminates in a hollow needle, 
similar to that used in hypodermic injections, 
The instrument is known as Whitehouse’s. It 
is kept constantly in warm water during the 
operation. The blood passed through the in- 
strnment rapidly, and was injected into the pa- 
tient’s median basilic veins at the hollow of 
the elbow. 

‘* Before the operation began Kohlepp’s pulse 
was feeble and accelerated ; but as soon as the 
blood entered his system the pulse beat slower 
and fuller and a gentle perspiration appeared 
upon his body. Then his face became turgid 
and congestive symptoms appeared, causing a 
temporary discontinuance of the operation. 
After about 20 minutes, the congestive trouble 
having subsided, three ounces more blood were 
transfused. At this point Burkhardt com- 
plained of weakness and thirst ; but his system 
was not impaired, having previously under- 
gone frequent venesection in Germany. He 
remained at home for a day, to escape any pos- 
sible ill effects from the loss. As soon as he 
quit the room Kohlepp fell asleep, not awaking 
for seven hours. He then ate with apparent 
relish—a thing he had not done for months— 
and again fell asleep. On the day following 
he dressed bimeself, but did not venture beyond 
his room ; four days later he walked upon the 
sweet without assistance. On July 26th a second 
operation was performed, in which four ounces 
of blood were transfused. Since then he has 
been convalescent ; night sweats have entirely 
left him: he breathes easily ; the short, hack- 
ing cough that attends the disease is no longer 
troublesome, and for a week past he has done 
several hours’ light work daily. On Sunday 
last he walked two anda half miles. The op- 
eration will be again repeated within a month, 
in the hope of arresting the disease by cicatri- 
zation, it being considered impossible to erad- 
icate it.’’ 


...Congressman Muller (Democrat) of the 
Fifth Congressional District in this city, 
advertised the West Point cadetship in his 
gift for competition. The choice fell upon 
Charles A. Minnie, a mulatto boy. His stand- 
ing on the various topics of examination was 
as follows: reading, 100; geography, 88: his- 
tory, 100 ; spelling, 100; arithmetic, 98; gram- 
mar, 99; average, 98. He received a maximum 
of 585 points out of a possible 600, being 100 
points ahead of every other candidate. The 
percentage of the next three highest candidates 
was 75, 74, and 74 respectively. Minnie is the 
adopted son of a janitor, is eighteen years old, 
and was raised in anorphanasylum. Last year 
he graduated from one of the grammar schools 
in this city and since then bas been serving 
ss a waiter. It having been rumored 
that there was much dissatisfaction among 
Muller’s constituents with the selection 
of Minnie, a reporter visited Mr. Muller, 
who said that, Minnie having outstripped all 
his competitors, he should stand by him, in 
the Academy or out of it. But Dr. Merrill, 
secretary of the examining committee, says the 
feeling against Minnie, on account of his color, 
among the politicians of the ward and the 
relatives of most of the discomfited competi- 
tors is very bitter. Toward himself open hos- 
tility has been shown by those who fancy that 
he favored Minnie. Congressman Muller will 
accompany the cadet to West Point. Since 
Minnie’s selection he has received congratula- 
tions from various persons, including John 
Morrissey, who also sent a check for $50. A 
Philadelphia law firm also sent $10. 


....The abduction of children appears to be 
a very common crime. Cases have been re- 
ported quite frequently this summer. On 
SMly 3d last James Costello lost his daughter 
Annie, and could obtain no clue to her until he 
saw sn account of the brutal treatment of a 





child named Annie by a Mrs. McLaughlin, an 
old woman. Something in the description of 
the girl made him suspect that she was bis lost 
child. So he visited Police Headquarters, and 
as soon asthe child saw him she reeognized 
him. She had been used, probably, by the 
woman from whom she was taken, to beg. A 
suit for abduction is promised, and should con- 
viction follow exemplary punishment onght to 
be meted out. 


..On Friday, August 17th, there was a raid 
on the proprietors of hotels at Long Branch, 
who were arrested for violation of the Excise 
laws, in selling liquor on Sunday. The pro- 
prietors are indignant at the demonstration, 
and say they have the right and will exercise 
it, notwithstanding the courts, to sell to their 
guests on Sunday. 


.-.Barney J. Donahue, the ringleader of the 
strikers on the Erie Railroad, has been tried and 
sentenced, and has served out his term of im- 
prisonment inthis city and acnounces his in- 
tention to start a paper ia the interests of rail_ 
roadmen. 

—_—_—_—_——— ee — —e 











THE most retined ladies and gentlemen use Dr. 


Price’s Unique Perfumes, which are really the 
delighful gems of all odors. 


That Insidious Foe to Health, 

an atmosphere impregnated with the seeds of ma- 
laria,is rendered harmless by the timely use of Hos- 
tetter’s Stomach Bitters; and if a resort to this 
benign protective agent has yPwisely been deferred 
until the fever fits have deveTdped. it will have the 
effect of checking them and preventing their return. 
This statement is corroborated by thousands who 
have tried this medicine for fever and ague and 
bilious remittent fever, besides affections of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels, peculiarly rife in mala- 

rious localities. Throughout the West, indeed in 
every Es of the American continent where malaria 
prevails, itis the accepted specific. Nor is the area 
of ite usefulness circumscribed by the limits of the 
United States, since it is widely used in South Amer- 
ica, Mexico, Australia, and elsewhere. 
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FOOD... INVALI 


has been used long enough in the United States by a 
discriminating people to give it the preference to all 
similar preparations. 


EXPERIENCE 


is an excellent teacher, and those who have used 


RIDGE'S FOOD 


will use it again, and those who have not given ita 
trial are respectfully requested to do so. 


REMEMBER itis not a thin, insufticient food, 
wholly dependent on the addition of MILK ; but 
is really life-sustaining of itself, as proved by the 
highest authority. 


MOTHERS, 


at this trying season of the year, do not leave a trial 


WOOLRICH & CO. 


on every Uabel. 





BY AUTHORITY. 


-HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspepties all through 
the land. making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gioom refiected from some 
poor, despondent dyspeptic in the home eircle. If 
Irie druggist does not kéep it, send to *¥ ge 

RR H. AMBLER, Wholesale Druggist, 36 Ves 
Street, New York, Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free. 


To Managers of Schools and 
Colleges: 


THE INDEPENDENT 
is one of the very best ad- 
vertising mediums in the 
eountry for bringing edu- 
eational advantages be- 
fore the public. It has a 
large circulation among 
educated and well-to-do 
people, and its special ad- 
vertising rates to schools 
make it worthy of your 
attention. 

Send postal card for cir- 
eulars of rates. 


NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New York Offices only at 


No. 5 East 14th St., 2d Door East otf 
5th Ave. 


(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED MUSIC SCHOOL and School of 
Elo@ation, Oratory, Modern saneenges, Drawing, 
and Painting open Davy and Even 

A SPECIAL TRAINING oe R-E “for Teachers. 


' 

CLASSES of THREE PUPILS --$10 per Quarter. 

STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS. *" HY “ “ 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS open from 9 A.M, tu 9 P.M. 


PUPILs MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarter 
commencing from date of entrance. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and = 
ry fees only $27 a year. Over 1,000 students. Fall 
Term begins Sept. ith; ‘ts inter ‘Term. Dec. 4th. For 
circulars address J. B. T. MARSH, See , Overlin, O. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Under the College management. Frst-class teachers. 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private Jessons, 
as preferred. As a home for students Oberlin is 
unsurpassed for heaithfulness and religious -_ 
intellectual advantages. Address Prof. F. B. Ric 


EDUCATION, MUSIC, ART. 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ ATHENEUM, 
A University for Young Ladies, and the 
lilinois Conservatory of Music, 


the Great Western College of Music, with its 
ART DEPARTMENT, 
Uffer unsurpassed facilities for either solid or orna- 
mentalculture. ForC a % address Jacksonville, 
Illinois. . D. SANDERS, Sup’t. 














Temple Grove Ladies’ Seminary. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 

All Departments are on a Jiberal scale. Whole ex- 
pense of Board and Tuition in all studies of the 
Graduating Course, including Latin, Lin * year. 
Send for Catalogue. Year begins — llth 

CHARLES F. DOWD, A.M », Principal. . 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Fall session opens Sept. 19th. 1817. Entrance Ex- 
aminations Sept. 19th, 20th, and 2ist. Catalogues, with 
full particulars, may be had of the undersigned. The 
Department of Music, Drawing, and Painting will be? 
open hereafter as a Schoo! for specia) instruction in 
thosearts. For Circulars, containing full informa- 
tion, apply to w. » 

Registrar, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. Ms, 








Logan Square SEMINARY, 
S09 Vine street, Philadelphia 
This DOarding and day sokool for ladies will be re- 
opened September ~ 187 wt CULL, 
iss 8 ‘ “ 
Miss J 4 Bee : ‘ Principal 5 
<?. ANSV ILLE “HYG TENIC <i SEMINARY. 
Y. Regards Health in diet, study, and habits of 
hie Full classical, scientific, literary, commercial, 
art, and music courses. wo resident physicians 
(lady and gentleman). Young persons of either sex, 
broken down by study, weakly, or predisposed to dis- 
ease, can pursue prescribed studies and regain their 
health. S.H. GOoDYEAR, A. M., Principal. 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN 60,, 


63 AND 65 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 


NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 


IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, IF NOT 
SUPERIOR, TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. | 


Send for Illustrated Price-list. 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO, 


WITH THE 


Elliot Patent Tuning-Slide and Action, 
is destined to be the PLANO OF THE FUTUR 

Exposure to moisture or dryness does net Mfect 
the action. It will stand in tune in any climate and 
is just the instrument for the seashore and for use 
on shipboard. The quantity of tone is as abundant 
as the quality is artistic. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 608 WASHINGTON 8T, 
(Globe neater Building). 





FACTORY 486 to 500 HA ON AV. Boston, Mass. 
Orders promptly fill aa? 
+ 
EDUCATION. 





PEEKSKILL(N. Y.) MILITARY ACADE- 
MW. Opens Sept. 12ch. Send for Circular. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, Yellow Springs 
Ohio. Embracing C “ey Pre aratory, and Normal 
Departments, opens its Fall Term Sept. 1 “vee . 1877. 
Rare facilities for Soheoaihe Ag Norn al in- 
struction FREE. Address 8.C. DERBY, President. 


ST. MRORGrs HALL you. pore. REIS- 
TERTOWN, Baltimore Co.. d.—Advantages, 
pA nwt i, situation,and Seamake ye IV 
ym $250 to #300 per year. Prof. JAS.C. KINEAR, 

.M., Principal. 


{ INDERHOOK ACADEMY, Kinderhook, 
N YW Fits for the best Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. G. H. TAYLOR, A. M., Principal. Eight 
years Class Instructor at Phillips Academy, Andover. 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS 
AGENCY, 23 Union Square, New York. 

Miss M. J. YOUNG, after twelve years’ successful 
experience in the management of the “American 
School Institute,” has severed her connection there. 
with. and is now conducting her own Agency. 

Miss :oung supplies Professors, Tutors. Govern. 
esses, and feachers for every department of in- 
struction; gives information to wegen o~ “ammo 
schools; rents and sells school properties 

Families going abroad promptly supplied with suit- 
able ladies or gentiemen. 

REFERENCE, by permission, to prominent educa- 
tors in every section of the country, and also to 
many distin. uished citizens 


For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YouNG. 


The MUSIC SCHOOL, Pittsfield, Mass., 
offers the best possible tactlities to students of either 
sex for the study of music in all its branches, either 
in connection with literary studies or, in the case 





of those qualified for it,asa specialty, with refere 
ence to teaching or public pe rformance. Ample 
libraries and scientific apparatus. Recitals of class- 
ical musie and lectures every week. Rates_ for 
tuition and board very low. Fall term opens Sept. 
1%b. For further information, catalogues, or pro- 


grammes, address the Beinetpal, BLODGETT 
. - = 





PENN“VLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 
CHESTER, Pa., opens SEP I. 12th. Location health- 
ful, grounds ample, build ngs commodious — Thor 
ough instruction in IV yIL ENGINEERING, the 
CLASSICS, and ENGLISH. Careful supervision of 
Cadets. For circulars apply t 

Col. THEO, HYATT, President. 





BINGHAMTON COLLEGE AND CON- 
s rvatory of Muse for Young Ladies. Two courses, 
$200 ana 8300. * Elegantly turnished, ably officered, 
superbly located. Doubled its number last year. 

N. Y¥. Graphic. Rey. R. A. PATERSON, A. M. 
President, Binghamton, N. Y 


Ww A NTE D to lease school property for 3 or5 


yeurs, or will take a situation as 
Principal of an Academy or Seminarv. The sub- 
scriber has fifteen years ‘successful experie poe in. fre 
school work. Address PRINCIPAL, Box 2787, N.Y.C 


t(INCINNATI WESLEVAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE _ Best advantas ges a Literature, Science, 
Languages, Painting, and Mu 
REV, DAVID'H. MOORRE, D.D., President. 


CHE*TNUT-STREET SEMINARY, PHILA. 

The twenty-eighth year of this boarding and day 
school will open Sept. 19th. For circulars, apply to 
Miss BONNEY and MISS DILLAYE, 1615 Chestnut 
Street, Phila., Pa. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY. 


A thoroughly reliable Preparatory School. Terms, 
#350 per year. Presbyteiian control. 
ALBERT R. SABLN, Principal, Lake Fcrest, I. 


LMAPLEWooD INSTITUTE for YOUNG 
LADIES, Pittstield, Mass,, offers thorough cul- 
ture.in « very invigorating climate and oa 
location. Terms moderate. Address Rev. 
SPAR, the Principal, for circular, 


FLUSHING (N. Y) INSTITUTE, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
opens Taesder. Sept. lit h, 
E. A. FAIRCHILD, 























TARRYTOWN (XN, Y.) IRVING INSTITUTE. A 
select family scheol for boys and young men. Re- 
opens Sept. lltn. For circular address the Principal. 





PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 
FREE CIFT COUPON. 
CUr THIs Ou 

We take this a, to Ra A our beautiful 
new style Oleogranhs, in black and gla mats, oval 
opening, into every neighborhood. They are the 
most beautiful household ornaments ever seen, and 
are cheap to any purcharer at $3.00 per doz.; but to 
every readcr of this paper who forwaras this coupon 
and 60 cents to pay for packing and postage (the 
packing being quite heavy), we willsend 12 samples 
tree of charge. 

tP"Do not miss this opportunity, as you can get 
your money beek by selling one or two, and thus 
secure the balance for nothing. Address J. 
LATHAM & Cuv., 419 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 











SUPERIOR TO "ANY IN THE MARKET. 
PERRY & CO., 
112 and. 114 William Street, New York. 





yew Fi. JAKE CARDS. —Nicest on earth. 50 
for 24c. anda 3-ct. stamp. 5 packs.5 names, $1. 
W.C. CANNON, 712 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





= ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
QD ive. postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 





A Beautiful Chromo and 54 fine mixed Cards, 
25 cents. ROYAL CARD CO., Port Leyden, N. Y. 





2 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name,10 
5 cts., postpaid. L.JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO,, 591 BROADWAY. 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes and 
Views. Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities. Photographic Trapspar- 
encies, Convex Glasses, Photographic Matertals. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 








BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Stamford,Ct. 40th year. A Home School. Situation un- 
surpassed. Thorough instruction. Careful training. 


BOY’S BOARDING SCHOOL.—Croton, on 
Hudson, a Sing Sing. peices, retired, new, 
spacious. C. B. WARRING, Ph. D. ., Principal. 


DWIGHT SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. Send for cir- 
culars to BENJAMIN W. DWIGHT. 


CTE RP WARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE, N. ¥Y. Rates reduced to $172a year. Facil- 
ities never better. Fifteen teachers. A business 
course, college preparatory, and other graduating 
Serge for both sexes, or any studies may be chosen. 
Fall term begins Sept. 6th; Winter, Dec. 13th. 
Admission any i” Le  rapnately. 
JOS. KING, D.D . Kort Edward, N. Y. 


LINDEN HALL MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
for Girls, at Lititz, Lancaster Co., Pa. Founded 1794. 
Graduating Course “Harvard Univ. Preliminary Ex- 
am’iions fer Women.” Rev.H.A.Brickenstein, Prin 


HERR HOME for Young Ladies. Smal 
Family School. Address 
MISS ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass 


BIGHLAN® MILITARY ACADEMY, WORCES- 
TER MASS., for common and scientific pursuits, be- 
gins its 22d year, Sept. 11, 1877. C. B. Metcalf, A.M., Sup. 























AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 

ORK DAYS OF GOD. 
By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
The Grand History of the Worid betore Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes 
in becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, won- 
| mm and realities of Plan as shown by Science. 
iain clear, and easily understood that all read it 
sor delight. Strongest commendations. Send for 

Circular, Resma, and Sample Illustrations. 
Address J. C. McCURDY & CO. Philadelphia. 


Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 
to sell our Staple Goods todealers. No 
sg. ess Expenses paid. Address 


A. GRANT & CU., No. 6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 
$3 »PL ATED WATCHES. Cheapest 











inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents, Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago. 


ayear. i everywhere. Bus- 
Iness strict] legitimate, Partienlars ree 
Address J.WORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo, 

MO 
BOOK regina), authentic, and complete rec- 
d of these men and their works. Be- 
AGENTS. wc paky! imitations. Send for circulars. 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., Hartford, Ct.,or Chicago, [1. 








DY & SANKEY —The only 








GERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
Literature. engin 1010 foreigners. Thorough instruc- 
gon by Pro: ER. Highest city references, 
1] at or address for circular 270 West 37th St., N. Y. 


OUGHKPFEPSIE (N. Y.) MILITARY INSTITUTE 
reopens Sept, 13ch, Address 
H. 8. JEWETT, A. M., Principal. 





day to young men in vour own town. 
$6. Od * mote ‘i. C. DEANE, New ¥ork. 


- week in yourowntown. Teru's and $5 outfit 
$ ee. H. LLHETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
8 terms free. TRUE & CO., Angusta, Maine. 











Pre (N. J.) YOUNG LADIES’ SEM- 
INARY. Thirty-third Year begins Sept. 5th. 


GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY for young ladies, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Address MISS EMILY NELSON: 


$552$77 8 U'VickkeA We Migaste, Maine. 





AMMERING INSTITUTE, Dr.White, 417 4th 
out Y, No pay untilcured’ Sena forcircglar, 





GIRLS fitted for the Fiarvars Examinations for 
women, Address Miss 8. J. LEONARD, Meriden, Ct, 





a m pl: rth 
G5 To $20 Per “SE Nedw & Go.. Portland, Main 
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BY FRANK B. CARPENTER. 





NEARLY THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED, 





This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than 
can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 


“‘ written in a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, which there has been no effort to disguiseythe book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 
observation, fragmentary, but ¢rwe in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 


The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. 


revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 


My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘‘ inner life” than can be 
found elsewhere, and is alt gether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. Among the hundreds of stories, incidents, and topics 


introduced in this volume we select the following: 








Hon. Owen Lovejoy.—What Mr. Lincoln says when told of his death. 

Mr. Frank B. Carpenter gives all the facts and particulars about the painting of the 
‘* Emancipation Proclamation ” at the White House. 

Judge Holt tells, in the President’s room, many startling facts to Mr. Lincoln about the 
atrocities of ‘‘a guerrilla leader in Missouri” during the Rebellion. 

Lincoln most touchingly refers to President Harrison’s birth-day. 

Hon. Thaddeus Stevens on the dedication of Gettysburg, as told by Mr. Lincoln. 

The story of the rebel captain’s pardon, which the captain’s wife did not obtain. 

The Methodist minister who wanted to be achaplain. What was said and done. 

Willie Lincoln’s ponies and the coachman’s loss of greenbacks. Tad’s sorrow. 

General Crittenden’s story about his little son, 9 years old, and his horse “‘ John Jay.” 

Montgomery Blair’s story about a hideous painting of Lincoln and villainous wood-cuts. 

John C. Fremont, and the movements to make him the opposition candidate to Mr. 
Lincoln. What Owen Lovejoy said about it. ° 

The inimitable thunder and lightning story told by Mr. Lincoln, about a frontier traveler 
who once made a prayer, asking for ‘‘ more light and less noise.” 

Sdwin Booth and the ‘‘ Hamlet” story. What Lincoln said about it. 

Mr. Lincoln’s remarkable memory. The Flood story. 

Mr. Lincoln and bank taxation illustrated by a little story about “‘ eating greens.” 

Secretary Stanton and the little incident about a “‘ crisis” in our history. 

Lincoln about appointing the Angel Gabriel paymaster in the army. 

General Grant ‘‘ not in the show business,” and, hence, didn’t dine with Mrs. Lincoln. 

Lincoln reading the poetry of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

The assassination expected, and what Lincoln said about private threatening letters. 

William H. Seward’s talk about Lincoln; his killing slavery. 

Governor Crittenden’s famous hen story—‘‘let her set ’—told by Lincoln. 

Gideon Wells and Lincoln telling his great whale story. 

George Thompson’s interview with Lincoln. Plain talk about England. 

Governor Curtin and his twenty thousand men. What Lincoln said. 

The facts in regard to Lincoln’s writing and publishing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Salmon P. Chase suggesting a remarkable paragraph in the Proclamation. 

Mr. Lincoln on THE INDEPENDENT. The withdrawal of Secretary Chase. 

Mr. Lincoln’s vow to God, on the freedom of slaves, as beard by Mr. Chase. 

Lincoln’s beautiful story of ‘‘ little Tad giving up the key in tears.” Lincoln’s decision. 

““Commodore Tad ” and the little flower story. Going ashore in a sail-boat. 

Lincoln’s story about earning his first dollar, as told to Seward. 

Robert Dale Owen and his long manuscript—read to Lincoln. Its effect. 

Facts about Gen. Washington and the famous Whisky Rebellion—given to Lincoln. 

Colonel Moody and the fighting Methodist parson—a story about Andy Johnson. 

Lincoln and the capture of Norfolk. Stanton in his night-gown. 

Lincoln’s story about being once insulted in the White House, and the resu!t. 

Lincoln and the story of the ‘‘ woman from Alexandria.” God wanted her church. 

Lincoln melted to tears. A poor woman’s sick son sent home to be nursed 

Lincoln in Naples, II. Stopped with ‘‘the landlord who knew the rail-splitter.” 

Lincoln gets a new hat from a Brooklyn hatter. Looking in the glass. 

Dr. Francis Vinton’s interview with Lincoln, after the funeral of his son “‘ Willie.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s nomination for President. How he reGeived the news. 

Lincoln’s famous “‘ chin-fly story.” A lazy horse made to go. 

Lincoln wanting to borrow the army of Gen. McClellan, as it was not then in use. 

Lincoln’s story of Daniel Webster, how he escaped punishment. 

Lincoln and the poor woman with a baby which he heard crying in another room. 


Lincoln and Secretary Cameron. A story about Joe Wilson and “‘the little white-and- 
black spotted animals.” 


Lincoln on McClellan’s “ entrenching” after the Chicago Convention. 

Hon. Isaac N. Arnold and Lincoln’s life-preserver—laughter. 

Lincoln on Petroleum V. Nasby. Wants him to ‘“‘come to Washington to swap places.” 
Lincoln seeing Horace Greeley “at his (Greeley’s) leisure.” 

How Lincoln ‘‘ husked out” his daily business. 

Lincoln telling the story of the poodle-dog and the Negro. 

Lincoln telling Garrison about his getting in and out of Baltimore. 


How Congressman Kellogg woke up Lincoln and got a pardon for a boy who was to be 
shot next morning. 


Lincoln sending four telegrams by different routes to Elmira to save a boy’s life. 


Lincoln gi particulars of the resignation of Secretary Chase, and Fessenden’s appoint- 
ment. 


Lincoln’s talk about Hugh McCulloch—“ the best man for the Treasury in the country.” 
The President and ‘‘ Aunty Sojourner Truth.” 

Frederick Douglass and his interview with Lincoln. 

Lincoln downcast. Asking Mr. Moody to pray. After prayer felt better. 








New Year’s Day and “‘ Massa Linkum ”—his colored visitors having a good time. 

The “‘ peace conference ” of Lincoln with the rebels 

Lincoln’s interview with H. C. Deming. McClellan and the six Levites. 

Lincoln to Henry C. Bowen on the reappointment of John C. Fremont, and about his 
Cabinet officers, Chase and Seward, and when he decided to appoint them. 

Lincoln’s short and mirth-provoking reply to Lord Lyons about the betrothal of Queen 
Victoria’s daughter. 

Judge Baldwin’s efforts to get an office. Lincoln’s racy talk. 

Lincoln’s funny story about riding with a Western judge. 

Farmer’s complaint to Lincoln about the Rebels stealing hishay. A little story told. 

Lincoln’s story about counting the hairs on a horse’s tail. 

Secretary Stanton’s resignation. What Lincoln said about it; tears shed all around. 

Copy of Lincoln’s remarkable telegram sent to Grant on Lee’s surrender, as suggested 
by the far-sighted Stanton. 

Stonewall Jackson, and what Lincoln said about him at his death. 

The snake story about two little boys, as told by Lincoln. 

How Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The doctor of divinity getting an interview with Lincoln during Mrs. Lincoln’s absence. 

How Jones switched his wife, Sarah Ann. A little story told by Lincoln. 

Dr. Bellows getting Lincoln to appoint Dr. Hammond Surgeon-General. 

Instructions to Assessor Gilbert, of New York, about collecting money of the ‘‘ bulls’ 
and ‘‘ bears” in Wall Street. 

Mr. Lincoln and ten swearing angels. 

The celebrated case of Franklin W. Smith, of Boston, and what Lincoln thought of it 

Lincoln tells a little story about an Illinois counterfeiter. 

The presentiment of Lincoln that he would not live after the Rebellion was over. 

Lincoln’s famous story of getting scorched behind and then “‘sitting on the blister.” 

A little story of Lincoln’s to three clergymen about the Negro Dick’s mud church and his 
mud minister. 

Lincoln’s story of John Tyler and the special express train. 

Lincoln's story about being asked by a lady to help her in collecting a board-bill from 
a Treasury clerk. ~ 

Lincoln calls his daily receptions “ public opinion baths.” 

Lincoln wants the whole nation, himself included, to be on the Lord’s side in the war. 

Lincoln on Jake Thompson, with a little story of the Irishman and his soda-water—with 
a little whisky in it. 

Lincoln telis the remarkable coon story and applies it to Jeff. Davis. 

Lincoln on Ashmun’s Cotton Commission. 

Lincoln inviting Colfax to go with him to the theater the night he was assassinated. 

Lincoln tells Marshal La:non how the Patagonians eat oysters. 

Lincoln’s talk and tears with a rebel soldier in City Point Hospital. 

Lincoln chopping wood to rest his arm after a long period of hand-shaking. 

Lincoln’s only difference with Secretary Seward. 

Lincoln’s dream of seeing a ship sailing rapidly. 

W. D. Kelley on Lincoln and the boy from the gunboat ‘‘ Ottawa.” 

Lieut-Gov. Ford on Lincoln and the poorly-clad young woman who wanted her brother 
pardoned. Lincoln said ‘‘ she didn’t wear hoops and she should have the pardon.” 

The woman’s story who took her grist to Mr Lincoln to grind—and he ground it. 

Dennis Hanks at the White House, saying ‘‘Good-morning, Abe,” and the reply- ‘‘ Why, 
Dennis, is this you?” 

Little Tad’s row ‘‘ with the President of the United States.” 

Little Tad commissioned lieutenant by Stanton, ‘‘just for the fun of the thing,” and 
what followed. 

The whole story of Mr. Lincoln’s duel, as told by Dr. Henry, of Oregon. 

Lincoln on ‘‘ Democratic strategy.” What he thinks about it. 

Rev. John P. Gulliver on Lincoln, and what Lincoln said in Norwich, Conn. 

Lincoln on reading law, and what he said about the word ‘‘ demonstration.” 

Orlando Kellogg on Lincoln and his pardon for the boy deserter who had shed blood for 
his country. Lincoln points to Scripture: ‘‘ Don’t it say something about the shed- 
ding of blood for the remission of sins?” He pardoned the boy. 

Rev. Mr. Henderson’s touching story of Lincoln and the poor little orphan drummer-boy, 

~who had been two years in the army. i 

Mr. Lincoln promptly releasing from the army a boy (whose father was shot), to go hame 
to take care of his poor mother. t 

Lincoln's talk with a woman from ‘‘the front” with the dead body of her son. 

Hon. W. H. Herndon, of Springfield, Ill; (the law partner of Lincoln) on the specia 

' traits and remarkable qualities of Lincoln—a vivid statement. 

Lincoln on Carpenter’s great picture (the steel plate of which is owned by THE INDE 
PENDENT) entitled Lincoln signing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Little Tad’s frantic grief on the death of his father. 
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SOUTHERN SENSITIVENESS. 


PosTMASTER-GENERAL KEY, who was 
himself a rebel during the war, and has 
always been a Southern Democrat, and is, 
as we suppose, a Democrat stil), made a 
playful allusion in his recent specch at 
Bennington, Vermont, to his ‘erring 
Sonthern brethren.” He did not call them 
rebels, or ex rebels; but simply referred to 
them as erring brethren—brethren who had 
made a mistake—using this familiar phrase 
in the jocular mood of pleasantry, rather 
than one of didactic and positive earuest- 
ness. The connections of the use show that 
he meant neither confession nor condemna- 
tion, and certainly not offense to anybody. 
The words happened to fall from his lips, 
without premeditation or any special de- 
sign. They are words, too, which have 
been often used in the same application. 

Several of the Southern papers, however, 
take the language in high dudgeon, and 
sharply denounce Mr. Key as an offender 
against Southern dignity. The Baltimore 
Sun says: ‘‘He is eating too much humble 
pie.” Another paper characterizes him as 
‘the Uriah Heep of the South,” and thinks 
that ‘‘ he will pot make mapy friends, even 
among the Yanks, by being such a very 
humble being.” Another likens him to ‘a 
trick mule, brought forward toward the 
close of an entertainment, for the special 
delight of the audience,” end expresses the 
hope that, ‘‘ when he undertakes hereafter 
to eat dirt for the amusement of his audi- 








ence, he will have the honesty to do it for 
himself, and not attempt to give honor to 
the operation by forging the indorsement of 
the Southern people.” The Charleston 
News says: ‘‘Erring be hanged! South- 
erners arenot willing to be the brethren of 
any living people on such terms. They do 
not admit that they erred. -They did not 
err. They believed they were right. They 
were right.” The News adds: ‘‘If Mr. Key 
was taken into the Cabinet as a Southern 
Democrat of unimpeachable record, it is 
time to put him out.” 


We certainly have no desire unnecessarily 
to disturb the nerves of our “‘ erring South- 
ern brethren”; yet this froth strikes us as 
au exhibit of childish weakness and folly, 
rather than of manly dignity. Sensibilities 
that lash themselves into a rage against *the 
facts of history are always very uncom- 
fortable feelings to have. And the sooner 
one gets rid of such feelings the more likely 
he is to sleep quietly at night, to say noth- 
ing about the increased comfort of his 
waking moments, 

It isa fact of history that the Southern 
white people did by force of arms resist 
the execution of the laws of the United 
States and attempt to dissolve the Union; 
and this, according to the Federal Consti- 
tution, put them into the category of 
traitors and rebels. Whether they like these 
terms or not, they express what was the 
factatthe time. The Constitution declares 
that ‘‘treason against the United States 
shall consist only in levying war against 
them, or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid andcomfort.” This is pre- 
cisely what our ‘‘ erring Southren brethren” 
did. They set at defiance the authority of 
the Government of the United States, and 
resorted to war measures in sustaining that 
defiance. They were traitors by the clear 
and explicit definition of the Constitution, 
and none the less so because the number 
was so great. This is what the loyal press 
of the country said at the time; what it 
ought to say now, if there be any occasion 
for saying it; and what history will say in 
the future. No amount of verbal bluster 
or pomposity will alter the facts. 

Moreover, this treason of our ‘‘ erring 
Southern brethren,” as shown by their own 
oft-repeated statements, had for its ruling 
motive the perpetuity and extension of 
slavery, which John Wesley justly charac- 
terized as ‘‘ the vilest system upon which 
the sun ever shone.” It wus rebellion, not 
in the interests of liberty, but in those of 
slavery. The motive was as bad as the 
treason. 

Still further, the result of the experiment 
was not only the destruction of the system 
which it was intended to perpetuate, but 
also the conquest of the treason by the army 
and navy of the Government. The Calhoun 
doctrine of secession as a state right was 
blown to the winds. The Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the case of Texas 
vs. White, 7 Wall., 700, decided that the 
secession ordinances were ‘‘absolutely 
null” and ‘‘utterly without operation of 
law.” ‘‘ The obligations of the state asa 
member of the Union,” notwithstanding its 
professed secession, ‘‘and of every citizen 
of the state as a citizen of the United 
States, remained perfect and unimpaired.” 
Thus, what the Government by its military 
power said shall not be done the supreme 
judiciary of the land says cannot be done in 
consistency with the fundamental law. We 
cheerfully grant that our ‘‘ erring Southern 
brethren” fought bravely; but they certain- 
ly ‘“‘erred” in supposing that they could 
fight themselves out of the Union, or that 
treason and rebellion would be the means 
of perpetuating slavery. History will tell 
the tale of this mistake as long as it lives to 
tell anything. 

We take no special pleasure in making 
this reference to ugly-looking facts, and 
should not do so # the occasion did not 
call for it. We are quite willing to let by- 
gones be by-gones. Yet such utterances of 
the Southern press as those above quoted 
may as well be confronted with the truth. 
The Northern people have. no apologies to 
make for conquering the South or destroy- 
ing slavery. They meant to do it and 
they did do it, and then dealt with their 
“erring Southern brethren” with unparal 
leled generqsity, not hanging even a sin- 
gle traitor, We do not doubt that the 





better portion of the Southern people have 
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long since acce the situation in good 
faith ; and as for the irreconcilables—the 
non-repentant rebels—we class them with 
spoiled children, who, after being roundly 
whipped, make.up im pouting what they 
lack in good sense. The Charleston News 
is just the paper for them to read. 





THE DANGER OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
“ HOLINESS.” 





WE repeat that we do not deny that a 


man can in this life become perfectly holy, 


so that to the absolute limit of his powers, 
and so of his obligations, he will commit 
no sin. We say that, of course, he can, or 
his obligation would cease, and God would 
not impose the command ‘‘ Be ye therefore 
perfect.” Nor do we venture to deny that 
some have achieved that state of sinless- 
ness. Very possibly some have The fact 
that all can is a presumption that some 
have. We only record our conviction that 
such are very few, and that the boast made 
by many nowadays that they have attained 
what St. Paul had not attained when, but 
six years before his death, he wrote the last 
of his pastoral epistles, is itself strong 
evidence that they think they are something 
when they are very far from it. 

But how can a person imagine himself to 
be perfect when he is not? Only in one 
way, and that is by not perceiving that to 
be sin in himself which is sin. God’s law 
is exceeding broad and high and very strict. 
It is a very hard task, almost impossible, to 
live up to its precepts. It requires a love 
and service of God and man that shall con- 
trol every feeling, thought, word, and act 
of every moment of our lives to the fullest 
extent of our capacities. It doesnot tran- 
scend our possible knowledge or the reach 
of our faculties; but it covers them to their 
furthest limit. It makes no allowance for 
an instant’s harboring of avile thought. It 
excuses no ignorance or blunder which we 
might have avoided. It permits no sloth 
fulness in effort. It apologizes for no 
weakness of the flesh. It shifts no respon 
sibility off from a man’s own conscience 
upon his weak and fallen nature. It reck- 
ons not only the obediences of the acts 
which he performs; but it takes the meas- 
ure of the failures of his hours of depres- 
sion and weakaess. It holds him up to a 
holiness which, if not as large in its nature, 
shall be as flawless as that of the blazing 
throne of God. Who shall say that he has 
fully met the claims of such alaw? Who 
can boast that he lives without sin? He 
can do it, and only he, who convinces him- 
self that his own shortcomings are not sins, 
and that God requires less of him than ab- 
solute and total obedience to his law. 

This is and has been in all ages the great 
danger of the doctrine of holiness, that, 
when professed, it sets up a man’s own 
attainments as the standard for attainable 
holiness, instead of setting up the holy law 
as the standard for his attainments. A man 
says: ‘‘ Human power can go so far, and I 
will not try to go further.” And from that 
moment he stunts his power. He governs 
the law, instead of letting the law govern 
him. We do not now speak of the occa 
sional vagary by which perfectionism cul- 
minates in licentiousness; but of that more 
common and dangerous license which those 
who have attained unto this ‘‘ second blegs- 
ing” too often give themselves of ceasing 
to watch and fight and to keep ‘‘smiting 
under the eye,” as stern Paul did (éror:dlo), 
the body, and ‘‘driving it like a slave in 
bonds” (dovAaywyo) lest, after having 
preached holiness unto others, they should 
themselves be castaways. 

Does this judgment seem uncharitable? 
We think not. We cannot appeal to our 
personal knowledge of those who have 
claimed to have reached this higher life; 
but we ask those who have known such if 
they have not also known others that every 
day made confession of their sins who 
were to all human vision quite as free from 
sin? We do not now speak of their ap- 
parent peace, or happy self-satisfaction, or 
whatever name may be given to their assur- 
ance of faith, for,that is a blessing which 
is often attained by those who are not com- 
pletely sanctified; but does their life and 
temper, their faithfulness in common duties, 
shine out by contrast with the character of 
many that can be mentioned who confess 
that they are still militant? We think not, 
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Wesley preached perfection, but he never 
professed it In the forty-second year of 
his ministry he said, in a published letter: 
‘*T have told all the world I am not perfect 
LT have not attained the character I drew.” 

Nor is it uncharitable to add that the 
language and actions of the present school 
of ‘‘ Holiness” teachers are immodest, pre- 
tentious, boastful, and pharisaical. They 
set themselves apart as a separate body 
within the Church, and say to the rest: 
‘Stand by, for 1 am holier than thou.” 
The ordivary means of grace mix them too 
much with common Christians; and so they 
get up their separate ‘‘ holiness meetings,” 
in which to denounce the Church and to 
thank God that they are not as other men 
are. We expect to be told that we betray 
our own unsanctified state when we declare 
that the pretentiousness and the easy as- 
sumption of inner revelat:ons and sudden 
inspirations and glorious visions so flippant- 
ly recounted every week in Zhe Christian 
Standard, the organ of the Philadelphia 
“Holiness” people, is utterly disgusting to 
what appears to us to be a sound and 
modest Christian taste, and is, we believe, 
offensive to God and harmful to men. 
These people believe they are sinless when 
they are not. They think God will give 
them a speedy and easy victory over tempt- 
ation, when there is no reason why he 
should do it. They imagine themselves to 
be already perfect, when they need to ask 
themselves if they are not instead puffed up 
in their fleshly minds. They bring God's 
lofty law down to their low level, and im- 
agine that they have mounted up to its 
level. They need to ask themselves if they 
have not rated their obedience too high. 
They may be mistaken. A teacher among 
them, high in their confidence and councils, 
who had for many years been preaching 
and professing tbeir doctrine, was com- 
pelled, not very long ago, to confess that 
in regard to one pestilent error which he 
had held and taught for six years he had 
been under a delusion of the Devil, and 
there are other delusions subtler than that 
which ensnared Mr, Pearsall Smith. 





GAIL HAMILTON'S IRRUPTION 
INTO POLITICS. 





Iv is too small a question to ask whether 
Mr. Blaine has molded Gail Hamilton’s po- 
litical opinions, or whether Gail Hamilton 
has controlled those of the senator. The 
only fair question to be raised on that sub- 
ject is whether their opinions and sympa- 
thies are right and how far Gail Hamilton's 
expression of them is a public service. 

This may be said, without cavil, that the 
series of letters just concluded in The 
Tribune have been a great success. They 
have been as brilliant as they have been 
caustic and are an important contribution 
to the political influences of the day. 
Where they have struck they have hit 
hard and have hurt, as she meant they 
should; for they have found some very 
weak places, ‘ 

That the ‘‘ Reform” newspapers and 
champions have fallen into an abundance 
«f errors aud have been guilty of numer- 
ous slanders we do not doubt, and Gail 
Hamilton has made this very clear in some 
cases. The temper of some of these papers 
bas been carping, querulous, and at times 
malicious. They have exaggerated the 
evils in the system which they opposed, 
and have been ready to take up and give 
currency to slanderous charges against 
good men. In this they have not differed 
from the editors who have been connected 
with the “machine.” Both sides have 
been more anxious to score a point than to 
tell the truth. 

But it does not follow, because Gail 
Hamilton has speared some preteuses in 
‘‘Reform,” that she has, on the whole, done 
a useful service. Hers has not been an im- 
partial attack ou slander; but solely on 
‘“‘Reform” slander, and has so been, in 
fact, a brilliant piece of guerilla work on 
the wrong side. There is no more import- 
ant question before the nation than whether 
we shall have a sound civil service, one that 


-shall'be purified by taking appointments 
out of the sphere of political rewards and _ 


giving stability and permanence to official 
appointments. The Republican party is 
pledged to this seform. The President is 
pledged to it. The people want it, But 
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the politicians hate it, and, if we can judge 
from Gail Hamilton’s letters, she despises 
it. She is satisfied with having the old 
system retained, by which members 
of Congress practically control all appoint- 
ments; and she wants reform, of course, in 
the matter of keeping the appointees up to 
their duties. Now, however passably a 
department can be carried on under this 
system by a faithful secretary or chief 
clerk, it is inherently bad and ought to be 
abolished; and it would have pleased 
us to see Gail Hamilton employ her 
Whately’s ‘‘ Logic” for the better purpose 
of sustaining Hayes and Evarts and Schurz 
and the Republican party, rather than in 
breaking down the most important measure 
which the party whose success she desires 
has attempted to carry out. We have 
heard it charged against The Nation and 
the Springfield Republican that they have 
a habit of fondling their foes and kicking 
their friends. Gail Hamilton may be 
charged, we fear, with the latter—that is, 
unless her friendship and feuds are merely 
personal. 


Editorial Botes, 


THE Chicago Standard discusses the “ spirit 
of obedience” and asks us to confess that 
‘‘there may be a difference between having the 
spirit to do what you think is commanded and 
the spirit to do what actually is commanded. 
Certainly, we admit that freely. There may be 
such a difference, and there may not be sucha 
difference. It illustrates : 


‘<Tf a man tells us ‘ Put oil on the fire,’ and 
we understard him ‘Put water on the fire,’ 
and go about doing this, we cannot be said to 
have the spirit of puttivg on oil, when we are 
actually with intelligent purpose putting on 
water. If, onthe other hand, we rightly uoder- 
stand the direction, but seize the vessel of 
water, inadvertently mistaking it for the vessel 
of oil, then we may truthfully be said to have 
the spirit of puttiog on oil, even when, as mat- 
ter of fact, we do put on water.”’ 








Tbat is, to drop the illustration and translate 
it into terms of ritual, Christ commands, or 
Peter once did, “ Be baptized’’—i,c., plunged. 
Ove man understands the command to mean 
‘Be sprinkled,’ and with ictelligept purpose 
he gets sprinkled. He has not, we are 
told, had the spirit of obedience to the 
command ‘be plunged.’? Another under- 
stands the command ‘Be plunged,’’ but, in 
hurrying to be plunged, he does not actu- 
ally get plunged, but only partially sub- 
merged. He has the spirit of being plunged. 
That the latter has the spirit of obedience to 
the exact command we agree. But we also 
argue that the former may or tay not have 
had the spirit of obedience to the command 
“be plunged.”’ If a man says to himself, “I am 
commanded to pour on water, andI am glad of 
it, forif it had been oil that was required I would 
not have done it,’’ then he has not -the spirit 
of obedience. But if he says to himself, ‘‘I 
pour on water because commanded, and would 
pour on oil just the same if commanded,” then 
his spirit of obcdience is complete. If a man 
is sprinkled because he won’t be immersed, 
then he has not the spirit of obedfence. But 
we do not suppose that The Standard or Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson imagines that other Christians 
than Baptists would not instantiy submit to 
immersion if they thought it required. They 
have the spirit of obedience to the entire ritual 
of the ordinance whatever it may be, and they 
try te obey it under all the light they can get, 
and a ju:t God can require no more. 





THE Standard continues, in the line of Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson’s hermeneutical discovery, 
that in the case of those baptized in infancy 
there can be no spirit of obedience to the com- 
mand “‘ Be baptized ’’: 

‘If the command is ‘Doan act,’ and you 
not only have never done it, but have never had 
the least intention of doing it, then that com- 
mand you have never met, eitber with obedi- 
ence or with even the spirit of obedience. This 
is the situation in which the great mass of all 
Pedobaptists stand with reference to the com- 
mand ‘Be baptized.’ An act is' commanded 
which they have never performed, and which 
they have not now and which tbey never had 
the smallest purpose to perform. It is not un- 
charitable, therefore, it is simply true, to say 
that toward this commandment of an act from 
them themselves they have never exercised the 
spirit of obedience.” 

We confess that this little piece of argument 
has never since its invention seemed to us 
worthy of serious reply. But, if The Standard 
accompanies the Professor into this depth of lit- 
eralism, we must be content to follow into the 
same abyss. The command is not “‘ to do some- 
thing.” It is passive. It is not toruu, or jump, 
or plunge. It is, “Be baptized.” One literally 
correct answer to the command is, ‘‘I am bap- 
tized.”? Had the ritual command been “ Be cir. 
cumcised,”’ every man who had already been 
circumcised could say “I am circumcised,” 
witb as, much genuive spirit of obedience a 
3 
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another man who answers ‘‘I will be circum- 
cised.”” Among the crowd of “devout men” 
to whom Peter first cried ‘‘ Repent and be bap- 
tized every one of you”’ there may have been 
some who answered “We do repent and we 
have been already baptized.’’ Their spirit of 
obedience was flawless. 


Dr. A. J. JuTKINS, in The Northestern Chris- 
tian Advocate, contradicts a statement made in 
an article in THE INDEPENDENT by ‘‘A Low 
Church Methodist’ about himself. He says: 

“ The sentence ‘ For instance, it is currently 

reported and believed thut the most popular 
Methodist preacher at that time in Chicago, 
Dr. H. W. Thomas, was a year ago sentto a 
small town because the elder on the Chicago 
district did not like bim,’ in so far as it relates 
to the ‘elder’ aforesaid and his relation to the 
change indicated, is utterly false. It is no 
nearer to being a true account of the transac- 
tion than almost any other number or arrange- 
ment of words that could be imagined.” 
Such betog the case, we certainly owe it to Dr. 
Jutkins that his denial should be put before our 
readers. The Methodist Protestant intimates that 
the article was written by one of our editors. 
Such is not the case. That article, and that on 
the same subject iu this week’s paper, and 
others which we are likely to publish as com- 
munications hereafter, are all genuine articles 
from representative Methodists, whose commu- 
nications are gladly published by the regular 
Methodist press. 


WE do not exactly understand why The 
Watchman does not say a welcoming word to 
Mrs. Livermore, now that we have told it that 
she is a member of the First Baptist Church of 
Boston, having never withdrawn from it since 
her conversion and baptism. And we doubt 
very much if she has changed her doctrines 
enough since then to warrant being excom- 
municated for heresy. Doubtless she still be- 
lieves in the duties of conversion, repentance, 
faith, and prayer, in salvation through Christ’s 
life and death, and in the rewards and puvish- 
ments of a future state. The New Covenant 
shows that in the West she has done good 
service for Universalism. We do not doubt it, 
and presume she is in faith and life a sound, 
earnest, faithful, devout Universalist and 
Christian, though not a member of a Universal- 
ist churecb. But that need not prevent her 
being a good Baptist churchmember and taking 
part in Baptist prayer-meetings. 


THE Examiner and Chronicle was rather hasty 
in ascribing the recent dismission of Professor 
Sanford from the Syracuse University to ‘‘ dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the alumni at the 
fact that a chair in » Methodist university 
should be filled by a Baptist.”” We have made 
inquiries of Chancellor Haven, who makes it 
perfectly clear that the denominational rela- 
tions of Professor Sanford had nothing to do 
with his dismissal. The question of efficiency 
was the only one considered, Complaints upon 
this point had been received from the Alumni 
for some years, and, consequently, warning was 
given hima year ago. The board of trustees, 
by a vote of 16 to 1, decided this year to accept 
his resignation, and elected in his place Pro- 
fessor Schultze, who is not a Methodist. Five 
of the trustees are not Methodists ; and, as an 
evidence that the denominational line is not as 
closely drawn as the Hxaminer and Chronicle 
intimates, it may be stated that at least 15 of 
the professors are not Methodists. The charge 
of “ Methodist narrowness and spite” should, 
therefore, be withdrawn. 


The Orange Journal (Oliver Johnson) rises to 
explain that C. K. Whipple, of Boston, is a 
good man, if he is aninfidel. It says: 

‘*THE INDEPENDENT speaks of our old friend, 
Cherles K.-Waipple, of Boston, as ‘ one of the 
leading infidel writers of the country.’ Mr. 
Whipple certainly holds some unorthodox 
opinions ; but in character, spirit, and aims he 
is a Christian, and would, we believe, be recog- 
nized by Jesus, if he were now upon earth, as 
a ‘beloved disciple.’ He is no more an infidel 
than Matthew Aroold and Dean Stanley are in- 
fidels. It is time that Protestants unlearned 
the bad lesson taught them by the Romish 
Church, of hurling the opprobrious epithet of 
‘infidel’ at the head of every man who simply 
exercises the right of framing his own creed.”’ 
Whenever anybody throws theology overboard, 
his friends always talk about. his being recog- 
nized by Jesus as a true disciple. 


THE Church Times has had a happy thought 
on the vestments question, as follows: ‘‘ Sew 
a linen alb and chasuble together, so as to make 
them one vestment, call it a surplice, and defy 
the courts to prove it anything else. It is 
neither a sham nor a novelty, save for one seam 
in the stitching.”” This greatly shocks, how- 
ever, that venerable Ritualist, the Rev. William 
James Early Bennett, of Frome Selwood, who 
rises to declare, with considerable severity, 
that “‘the garment which you describe, as far 
as I can understand it, would be utterly novel— 
to use a vulgar expression, neither fish, flesh, 
nor fowl—neither Anglican, Roman, nor Greek, 
and, therefore, not catholic. Your imaginary 
junction of a surplice with an alb would he 
a bybrid veatment_of.such incalculable ugliness 





as would furnish matter of amazement to all 
good church-people ; for it would neither be a 
surplice proper, nor yet an alb, nor yet a 
chasuble, but simply a compromise and arham, 
which all people of good taste and true feeling 
would abominate. By putting on such a thing 
as you describe, I should first leugh at myself, 
and next be ashamed of myself, and, lastly, I 
should have to walk out of the church, in the 
presence of all my people, in utter disgrace ; 
and I should hold myself to be really what our 
eoemies areso fond of describing us to be— 
something between a milliner and a tailor.’ 
Mr. Bennett says he is going to keep on his 
rm gular vestments, anyhow, “irrespective of 
the terrors of Lambeth or of Westminister.’ 
We should call the proposed garment a Ritual- 
istic “‘ chemiloon.” 


THE Democrats should lose no time in taking 
the Hoy. J. H. Williams, the Democratic nom- 
inee for governorin Maine, in hand, In his 
letter of acceptance, he said: 

‘Considering the second resolution, I no- 
where find in it avy impeachment of the ?:es- 
ident’s title to the high office which he now oc- 
cupies, and I have no difficulty in according to 
it my full concurrence. That title, though 
stoutly contested, was recognized and became 
valid by the decision of the tribunal which 
acted under authority of law, to which all par- 
ties and all the states, through their senators 
and representatives in Congress, had given 
their deliberate assent. The fraud charged by 
that resolution referred, as I understand from 
the language used, to transactions which took 
place in the discharge of the functions of the 
returning boards of Louisiana and other 
states—illegal and fraudulent acts, within the 
competency of those states respectively to deal 
with, but which, in the view taken by the 
Electoral Commission, might have occurred as 
alleged, and yet be beyond the range of their 
jurisdiction to judicially determine.” 
Manifestly, this will not auswer the purpose, if 
the cry of ‘‘fraud”’ is to take with the people. 
Mr. Williams effectually spikes this gun and 
entirely spoils Mr. Tilden’s speech. Though a 
Democrat, he adopts the Republican doctrine as 
to the electoral count; or, rather, appends this 
doctrine to the second resolution of the Dem- 
ocratic convention of Maine, as being express- 
ive of its true meaning. He stands just where 
the majority of the Electoral Commission stood. 
He probably had not read Judge Black’s essay 
on this subject, or, if he had, was not specially 
impressed with it. 





GOVERNOR CoNNoR, of Maine, having in- 
vited President Hayes to extend his visit to 
that state, Senator Blaine supplemented the 
invitation by a special note addressed to the 
President, expressing the hope that he would 
accept the invitation, and requesting him, in 
that event, to accept the hospitalities of his 
house. The act on the part of the Hon. Sen- 
ator was a graceful and appropriate courtesy, 
indicative of friendly relations between him 
and the President. The newspapers hostile to 
Mr. Blaine will have it that he means to run a 
tilt against the President’s administration, es 
pecially his policy toward South Carolina and 
Louisiana. Wedo not understand this to be 
the position which he has taken or means to 
take. There is no doubt that he does not ap- 
prove of this policy upon its merits ; and in 
this respect he stands where thousands and 
tens of thousands of Republicans also stand, 
and where he and they have a perfect right to 
stand. Yet he has done nothivg and said 
nothing to indicate that he designs to occupy 
a hostile attitude toward the Administration 
‘or in any way seek to embarrass it. Senator 
Blaine is too wise a man to place himself in this 
position. His opposition, so faras it may exist 
at all, will be that of a friendly critic; and 
this is a kind of service to which no adminis- 
tration should object. 


Tue Pennsylvania Democrats, in their state 
convention of last week, shouted ‘‘ fraud” in 
respect to the electoral count, reaffirmed the 
St. Louis platform of 1876, indirectly endorsed 
the civil service reform and Southern policy of 
President Hayes, protested against subsidies 
and land grants in aid of private enterprises, 
and wound up with any amount of twaddle in 
regard to the so-called Jabor question, meaning 
to throw a tub to the commuzists, the strikers, 
and rioters, and at the same time avoid giving 
offense to the friends of law and order. Their 
claim that the policy of President Hayes in re- 
lation to civil service reform is simply reducing 
the old-fashioned Democratic doctrine to prac- 
ticeis decidedly amusing. Ever since the days 
of General Jackson both the theory and the 
practice of the Democratic party have uniformly 
been that ‘‘to the victors belong the spoils” A 
Democrat first stated the theory, and as good a 
Democrat as Jackson first applied it, and the 
party has never swerved from it from that day 
to this. Had Mr. Tilden been elected, be would 
have illustrated its beauties on a grand scale. 


A CORRESPONDENT in The Tribune of this 
city says that the Democrats of Vermont are in 
dead earnest in the purpose to open the issue 
for the next Presidential election on the charge 
of “fraud,” by which Mr. Tilden was cheated 
out of the: presidency ; and, in order to hegin 
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in season, they propose to conduct the canvass 
of this fall on this basis, aud then keep the pot 
boiling till 1880. Judge Black’s article in the 
North American Review and Mr. Tilden’s speech 
in this city are to consti-ute their political am- 
munition for the next four years. This is de- 
cidedly brilliant in a state where the Democrats 
arein a hopeless minority and probably always 
will be. It makes no difference in that state 
what they cry, and they may as well cry 
‘“‘ fraud’ as anything else, so far as the political 
result is concerned. If they expect to influence 
states that are really Democratic, by giving 
them an example, it is, perhaps, enough to say 
that the Democrats in other states will not be 
likely to sit at the feet of Vermont Demucrats 
in order to learn political wisdom. Mr. Tilden 
thought that he was striking the key-note of the 
political future when parading himself before 
the public as a defrauded candidate. Judge 
Black tried the experiment of repeating the 
note ; yet somehow the effort has fallen dead 
even among Democrats, especially at the South, 
A political campaign on a merely negative 
proposition would be rather a curious spectacle 
in our history. We more than suspect that the 
Democrats of Vermont will fire away all their 
powder to no purpose. 


SENATOR Epmonns, of Vermont, has said, in 
reference to the President’s order forbidding 
Federal officeholders to ran the machinery ef 
party campaigns: ‘I have not seen one Ver- 
mont Republican who does not think the order 
a mistake ; and, while it is founded on correct 
notions, it is not advantageous to the public 
interest.” How extensive the Senator’s ob- 
servations have been we do not know; yet we 
have no doubt that there are thousands of Re- 
publicans in Vermont, as there are huadreds of 
thousands elsewhere, who heartily approve of 
the order, and that the number is constantly 
increasing. Senator Edmonds does not evince 
his usual clearness of logic in the second part 
of the above sentence. Admitting that the 
order ‘‘is founded on correct notions,”’ he does 
not think it “‘ advantageous to the public inter- 
est.” That is to say, “correct notions’ are 


not advantageous to this interest. We think 
that will do. 


‘* No repudiation ’’ and ‘‘ no increase of tax- 
ation” are the two financial maxims which 
Mr. Halliday, the Democratic nominee for 
governor of Virginia, announces as the ground 
upon which he means to stand. While he 
believes repudiation to be alike dishonest and 
impolitic for Virginia, and in this respect talks 
like a sensible man, he also believes that there 
should be no increase of taxation. This is 
what they call in Wall Street “a straddle.” 
Every man who knows enough to multiply two 
by two knows that, without an increase of 
taxation, the revenue of Virginia will not, after 
paying the necessary expenes of the state 
government, leave anything with which to pay 
the interest on her public debt. Last year 
there was a deficit of over $600,000; and, if the 
five-mill tax isto be continued, which is the 
doctrine of Mr. Halliday and the Democratic 
party of the state, the bondholders have a 
poor show in respect to the liquidation of their 
interest claims, to say nothing about the prin- 
cipal. Virginia is already io the list of prac- 
tically repudiating states, and we do not see 
any evidence that sbe means to change her 
position. Nothing is more certain than that, 
with her present rate of taxation, she will not 
and cannot meet the just claims of her credit- 
ors. Pustpovuement is the first step and formal 
repudiation is the final step whicb, as things 
now look, Virginia will at length reach. 


JuDGE Donoxve’s sentence of Donahue, the 
striker, was that he should be imprisoned 
thirty days for his contempt of court in getting 
up ariot on the Erie Railroad, and thereby in- 
terfering with the order of the court in placing 
the road in the hands of a receiver. A curious 
feature of the sentence was that the twenty- 
five days during which he had been held for 
trial should be counted as a part of it, leaving 
just five days of imprisonment after the sen- 
tence, which ended last week. The Evening 
Post of this city very properly styles this 
‘back pay in jurisprudence.” {t confounds 
the distinction which the law makes between 
a person who is charged with a crime, and 
who, in the failure to procure bail, is held for 
trial, at which he may be proved guilty or in- 
nocent, and a person who is punished for a 
crime after he has been adjudged guilty. If 
Donahue had been able to obtain bail, we pre- 
sume that the Judge would not have counted 
the twenty-five days as part of his sentence. 
On finishing his five days of penal imprison- 
ment, Donahue was immediately arrested by 
the sheriff of Steuben County, on the charge of 
conspiracy. Itis to be hoped that he will at 
last meet his deserts at the hands of law. 





In the state archives at Rome is preserved a 
bundle of documents relating to the Cenci 
trial and the property of the Cenci family. 
Signor Bertolotti, the present keeper of the 
archives, has lately overhauled them, and Mr. 
W. Maziere Brady sends to The Atheneum, a 
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the old Italian, some of the charges for meals 
furnished to Beatrice Cenci and her mother in 
the prison where they had been ivcarcerated 
for the murder of their father and husband. 
The accounts begin on Jane 28th, 1599, and 
end on September 10th, of the same year, the 
day before the execution. The luckless girl 
had a good dinner and supper to brighten her 
last day on earth, the viands fer dinner and 
their prices being as follows: two kinds of 
wine and cakes, 32 Roman pence; fish, 40 
pence ; lobsters, 10 pence ; fruit and ices, 10 
pence; soup and bread, 6 pence: wine during 
the day, 16 pence. We follow the order of the 
steward’s bill ; but trust that the fair murderess 
did not, like the late Horace Greeley, end her 
dinner with the first course. Forsupper Beatrice 
had fish, 45 pence; two kinds of wine, 31 pence; 
fruit and ices, 10 pence; scrambled eggs, 10 
pence ; bread and salad, 5 pence; and paid 3 
pence for candles. These meals were some- 
what more luxurious than the average at that 
time, Beatrice having spent 114 pence for din- 
ner and 104 for supper, whereas Mr. Brady 
says 80 and 50 would have been about the usual 
price. The miserable women, who really killed 
Francesco Cenci in self-defense, ate and drank 
in their effort to be merry, and on the morrow 
they died. 


...“* A pew and valued friend of ours,” says 
The Northwestern Advocate, ‘‘sends a note re- 
lating to the probationer discussion as follows : 

“*¢ At the session of the Burlington District 
Conference, Iowa, just closed, reports of 
pastors showed the reception of ninety-four 
per cent. of probationers into full connection, 
the lowest report being ninety per cent. One 
pastor reported one hundred per cent. Will 
THE INDEPENDENT please ponder these facts? 
provided, indeed, there is enough left of that 
astute writer, who has been so often brayed in 
a mortar, to ponder anything to advantage.’”’ 
This is braying other than that which is done 
in a mortar. But let the ‘‘new and valued 
friend” send us the statistics. We shall be 
glad to get them. And, by the way, perhaps 
he will take the trouble to send us the facts 
about the case mentioned in the following ex- 
tract from a private letter : 


**Our church (Centenary M. E.in Chicago) has 
had the experience which your articles referred 
to. I suppose nearly a thousand have slipped 
through our fingers that way within ten years.” 

...-Aa item of Philadelphia religious intelli- 
gence in The Progressive American, organ of the 
Zion M. E. Church, begins as follows : 


“The ‘ Sanctification New Departure,’ which 
has created so much discord and unharmonious 
feeling among colored churchmembers in this 
city, took an unexpected turn on Tuesday eve- 
ning, August 7th, in Bethel Church, Sixth 
Street. 


It creates ‘“‘discord and unharmonious feel- 
ing”? That is incongruous. Mrs. Irwin, a 
white Methodist preacher, expounded “ Holi- 
ness,’’ and after her address asked all who had 
‘the full power of sanctification to stand up.” 
Mr. Smith said the people did not understand 
what was meant. Mrs. Irwin told him to sit 
down and let the people judge for themselves, 
which was rather dictatorial conduct for a Holi- 
ness woman in a meeting where she wasa guest. 
Mr. Gustus protested and the people applauded, 
and 80 the discussion went on. 


.... The object of the Pan-Presbyterian Coun- 
cil’s address to the Queen was not patent, and 
the perfunctory answer of the Queen’s secre- 
tary, given below, is not likely to make it any 
clearer ¥ 

‘ ““WHITEHALL, July 21st. 

“ Sir:—I have had the honor to lay before 
the Queen the address forwarded by your min- 
isters and elders representing 49 Presbyteriaa 
churches severally in 25 separate counties, ex- 
pressing their good wishes toward Her Majesty 
aud the Government of this country; and I 
have to inform you that Her Majesty was 
pleased to receive the address very graciously. 

“I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
““R. ASSHETON CRoss.”’ 
‘* Hang ‘erring’ !’’ is what a Charleston paper 
says of Postmaster-General Key’s speeches. 
We imagine that some Presbyterians will feel 
so about “‘ very graciously.” 


.... We have not cared much for the abuse of 
The Catholic Review and some other Catholic 
papers for what we said about the Pittsburgh 
rioters, but we are sorry if The Pilot thinks it 
just to say that we “‘have renewed the injurious 
charge’’ ‘in opposition to the facts’’ given in 
Dr. Alexander Clark’s letter. Our statement of 
opinion was not in opposition to Dr. Clark’s 
letter, He said merely that, judging from their 
behavior, not five per cent. of the mob was 
Catholic, nor five per cent. Protestant. That 
leaves over ninety per cent. unaccounted for. 
Our evidence, so far as it goes, is that they 
were of that class whom the Catholic press and 
toe census include in the Catholic population. 

....The Banner of Holiness confesses the 
‘“‘errors and failures’’. of the friends of the 
‘* Entire Sanctification’? movement ; and espe- 
cially of those who claim that ‘they are finally 
and forever removed beyond and above tempta- 
tion. That is, they are removed beyond not 
only the power of temptation, but the fact of 
temptation, They haye gained a point in holy 
experience where they no more are or can be 
tempted, We heve heard such professions 
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from time to time.” The claim ft calls an 
error and the persuasion a temptation and a 
‘*device of theenemy.”’ This is sound, at any 
rate. 


....This is really a happy state of things. A 
Democratic member of Congress in this city 
throws an appointment to a cadetship in West 
Point open to public competition. A colored 
boy, named Charles A. Minnie. wins it with the 
greatest ease, standing twenty per cent. higher 
than any of his competitors. Thereupon John 
Morrissey sends the boy’s guardian $50, to 
furnish the young man an outfit. That pleases 
us. We are to haveanother colored cadet, one 
who is scholar enough to win respect and who 
comes under Democratic nominati®. Now will 
the boys at West Point please act like gentle- 
men. 


....-The Phitadelphia Presbyterian gives a list 
of churches ‘‘of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States’’ which ‘‘ received more than one 
hundred new members during tbe last year.’’ 
As all the churches named are in the Northern 
States, we conclude that The Presbyterian was 
not aware that it was using the title of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. The church it 
meant to name is known as the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. A 
denominational paper should be careful to get 
the name of its own church right. 


...-The Albany Hxpress says: “In bis own 
good time, Mr. Conkling will speak upon na- 
tional affairs ; and when he does so, it may be 
quite as much to the advantage of President 
Hayes and the Republican party as when he 
delivered his powerful and ¢«ffective speech 
upon the Electoral Commission bil] in the Sen- 
ate last winter.”” It would be well for the hon- 
orable senator to suspend his studied silence 
and let ‘‘ bis own good time’’ come at an early 
date. Republicans would like to know where 
he stands. 

....The Daily Witness has ceased to exist. 
On the 25th of July it said: ‘‘ He who cares for 
the sparrows and the very hairs of the head 
will not let The Witness fallto the ground un- 
less he sees best.”” We notice that now, in 
commenting on the attitude towardit of the 
religious press of the country, it says of their 
criticisms: ‘‘The reason in each case being 
avowed—namely, The Witness comes into com- 
petition with them.”’ We venture to say that 
the fear of seeming to be ungenerous has re- 
strained a great many more words than jeal- 
ousy has uttered. 


....Aceording to The Northwestern Advocate, 
a Methodist pastor in the Northwest who re- 
ceived a circular from THE INDEPENDENT office 
asking answers to certain questions regarding 
probationers has forwarded it to Dr. Edwards. 
He probably feared that some conspiracy was 
on foot against the Cburch, and thought that 
the best thing he could do was to send prompt 
notice to one of the watchmen on the cburch- 
walls. Answers to our circulars are coming in 
slowly and in excellent form. 

.... The Christian Intelligencer challenged us 
to prove our assertion that Evangelical divines 
in Germany held what are called here loose 
views on inspiration. We did it. It also denied 
our statement that in some synods but a minor- 
ity of the ministers obey the requirement to 
preach on the Heidelberg Catechism. We 
proved it then from official reports. We still 
wait for The Intelligencer to confess that it was 
wrong. We should like to hear from it. 


....A state court in Rhode Island has decided 
that the law of that state which requires ped- 
dlers to obtain a state license is unconstitu- 
tional so far as it applies to peddlers of patent- 
ed articles. The ground of the decision is that 
‘the patent, granted under the authority of Con- 
gress, carries with it the right of sale, the 
value of which no state law can impair. This 
would seem to be good constitutional sense. 


....A Methodist college professor is pleased, 
in a letter to us, to refer to our articles on Meth- 
odism in cities as a ‘‘ very thorough and hand- 
some (and, I may add, conclusive) discussion of 
the subject.” He says this discussion ‘has 
attracted great attention among the laymen,’, 
and that all the thoughtful laymen of his ac- 
quaintance coincide with the views expressed 
by THe INDEPENDENT. 

....-President Hayes told the people of Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., that his grandfather was a black- 
t mith, about a hundred years ago, in that place, 
and that his father left the place sixty years 
ago next mouth, and moved to Ohio, where he 
was born. Forty-three years ago, being then 
eleven years old, he visited bis Uncle John, in 
Brattleboro. This makes the President fifty- 
four years old. 

.... The peasants in some districts in France 
have a way of imitating the cry of a crow when- 
ever they meet one of the black habited order. 
The priest of Montmagny felt himself insulted, 
as well he might, and had a fellow named Cas- 
imir fined fifty francs for crying after him (this 
is the way the French papers spell it); 
“ Coude! Coude!’” 

s+e,Governor Stone, of Mississippi, says that 





he expects to be re-elected by a majority of 
fifty thousand, even if the Republicans put a 
candidate into the fleld. He might as well have 
said a bundred thousand. He did not find time 
to say anything about the Kemper County mas- 
sacre. Perhaps that little affair did not occur 
to His Excellency. 

....Secretary Schurz is doing the government 
a good service in his effort to punish the tim- 
ber thieves who for years bave been in tne babit 
of cutting the valuable timber on the public 
lands. He has adopted a plan of his own to 
stop these depredations, and the result is said 
to have been eminently successful. 


...** The Federal Government, the conqueror 
and public enemy of my country, has injected 
into the social organization and political body 
500,000 savages.’’? That is what Robert Tombs 
said, the other day, in the Georgia Convention. 
We are glad that it did not pass without 
rebuke. 

...The Richmond (Va.) Whig remarks: 
“There certainly is contained in it [the Dem- 
ocratic platform] no suggestion of raising the 
taxes, which is the only way of paying the in- 
terest on the whole debt.’’ That’s just what’s 
the matter with tbe platform and with Virginia 
honor. 

....Prof. E. Adkins, D.D ,a Baptist divine, 
declares in an article in the Chicago Standard 
that we are correct in finding a “ snag’ while 
trying to carry out The Religious Herald’s prin- 
ciple that ‘‘ the answer of a good conscience”’ 
legitimates baptism by an unauthorized bap- 
lizer. 

....Gail Hamilton has made a slip. She said 
that the Rev. E. P. Hammond told the New- 
buryport children of his revival meetings to go 
home and tell their parents bow much they 
loved the dear Mr. Hammond. He tellsus that 
the statement is utterly without foundation. 

...-Under the editorship of the Rev. George 
8. Bishop the Reformed Church is likely to 
have an excellent organ of its benevolences in 
The Sower. Mr. Bishop puts fire into what he 
writes, even if it be on some theological doctrine. 


....A convention of colored men in New 
Jersey last week heartily endorsed the Admip- 
istration of President Hayes. A resolution 
condemning the President’s Southern policy 
was voted down by a large majority. 


.... There were people in New York who got 
two days out of their reckoning of time last 
week, all because Gail Hamilton’s nineteenth 
letter to The Tribune appeared on Thursday, in- 
stead of Saturday. 


.... Zhe Interior is more hopeful than some 
Presbyterian divines express themselves. It 
thinks that ‘‘Dr. McCosh will doubtless be 
more coshous and less McCoshous hereafter.’ 


.-..Gen. O.O. Howard is doing brave and 
soldierly work in his pursuit of the savages, and 
the flings at him in quite a number of papers 
are contemptible. 





Publisher's Department 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
uuth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy ‘known: equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





BuRNETT’s CoLoGNE is prepared from the 
purest and best materials and is unrivaled 
in richness and delicacy of perfume. 





Dr. Price's Special Flavoring Extract 
of Orange is obtained from the finest fruit, 
and it will be found one of the most deli- 
cious flavors. 





REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture: of fine 
Boots and SHors. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

IroncLADs for Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 





Tue Fairbankses have executed orders 
from the United States Government the 
past three years for over 7,500 scales. This 
firm is still furnishing—under contract with 
the various departments—scales for all 
parts of the country. In a contract just 
secured from the Treasury Department for 
the fiscal year (which expires June 30th, 
1878) the Government shows its preference 
for Fairbanks scales by paying the St. 
Johnsbury firm 3314 per cent more than 
the bid of competing parties. —Springfield 
( Mass.) Repuhblipan. 





Tue educated Physicians and Chemists of 
this country use Dr. Price’s Cream Baking 
Powder in their own families, 
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- A LETTER FROM SARATOGA. 














CONGRESS PARK AND CONGRESS WATER 





[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


SaraToGa, Aug. 24th, 1877. 


Ir is as impossible to see Saratoga in one 
day as it is the Yosemite Valley. You 


may take a superficial glance; but, to see - 


all the attractiqns, you must make an old- 
fashioned visit. It is a day or so, for in- 
stance, before you can talk understand- 
ingly of Congress Water and Congress 
Park. The first thing a visitor sees in 
the morning are people hurrying to- 
ward some spring. He follows the 
crowd, and finds himself beneath the pic- 
turesque pavilion over Congress Spring. 
Around the numerous tables ladies and 
gentlemen sit, drinking their sparkling Con- 
gress Water; while near by is a restaurant, 
where breakfast may be taken by those 
who wish to enjoy with their meal the de- 
lightful view and music in Congress Park. 
No Parisian café or German beer-garden 
can boast of attractions equal to those that 
the visitor sees in Congress Park. How 
differently does the land now look from 
what it did in 1792, when the spring was 
discovered by a party of hunters, and given 
its name in honor of a member of Con- 
gress from New Hampshire. 

This park comprises almost the entire 
plot of ground encompassed by Broadway, 
Congress, and Circular Streets. Originally 
a forest, possessing many natural attrac- 
tions, it has been materially improved by 
grading, draining, and the addition of 
many architectural adornments, until it now 
presents a most beautiful appearance and 
is one of Saratoga’s principal charms. 
During the year 1876 its preprietors (the 
Congress and Empire Spring Company) 
expended nearly $100,000 on these im- 
provements, and now it surpasses all 
other parks of equal size in the United 
States in the beauty of its graceful and 
artistic architecture. The grade of the low 
ground was raised from two .to seven 
feet, and a new plan of drainage adopted, 
which involved in its system the elegant 
new reservoir and the charming miniature 
lake. The grand entrance is at the 
junction of Congress Street and Broad- 
way, near the Grand Union Hotel and Con- 
gress Hall, on what is now called Monu- 
ment Square. Once in the Park, you may 
stroll at will, visiting the lakes and the 
shaded lawns, and listening to the delight- 
ful music of Downing’s celebrated Ninth 
Regiment Band, which discourses every 
morning, afternoon, and evening, in alterna- 
tion from the two band-stands and the very 
uniqueand artistic Music Pavilion in the cen- 
ter of thelake. Strolling along to the south 
part of the grounds, you may visit the deer- 
shelter and park, where are several animals 
that roam and skip about within the enclo- 
sure, greatly to the delight of the children 
and the amusement.of the adults. In the 
Park, amid the flowers and shrubs, strolling 
over the grass-covered, shaded lawns, or 
lounging under the grand old forest trees, 
enchanted by the charming music—here it 
is that one may enjoy the supreme celights 
of a genuine rural summer resort. Every 
convenience for park enjoyment is bere 
afforded, including abundant settees and 
shade and the security of efficient police 
supervision. The grounds are theroughly 
lighted by gas at night, rendering them 
available as a place of evening resort. The 
‘scene in the evening, on the occasion of 
one of the grand concerts, is remarkably 
brilliant and cbarmingly fascinating. 
But the chief attractions of the Park 
are its wonderful mineral springs—the 
Columbian, a remarkable chalybeate water, 
highly prized as a tovic and general builder- 
up of depleted systems; and the Congtess, 
without doubt the finest aperient water in 
the world, a spring which has been called a 
fountain of joy to Saratoga. The tube that 
now holds this spring has remained undis- 
turbed since 1865; but what marvelous 
changes have taken place around it. With 
all the work round about, the Spring has re- 
mained unmolested, performing its wonted 
functions steadily and uninterruptedly. 
An analysis of Congress Spring shows that 
it contains of the laxative salts (chloride of 
sodium and bicarbonate of magnesia, 622 


grains to each gallop) enough to render its . 


effects certain without the addition or use 
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of cathartic drugs. At the same time, it 
does not contain an excess of salts, 
and it is almost. entirely free from ifon, an 
excess of which produces congestion. The 
improved method of bottling the Congress 
Water, which retains the» gas;has greatly 
increased its value, as will bé readily rec- 
ognized by those familiar-with it in the 
past, or by any one who will look through 
the bottles at the transparent, sparkling 
fluid. 

One queries if these wonderful fountains 
of health can ever run dry. Why should 
they? The mineral springs of Nassau, in 
Germany, have been known for a thousand 
years, and are as copious asever. Equal 
long life, dear INDEPENDENT, to you and 
the spring I drink in a sparkling glass of 
Congress Water! 





WHAT IT PURPORTS TO BE. 





JoHNson’s Patent Borax Soap contains 
no impurity or adulteration, and it is a satis- 
faction to those who have grown wary, on 
account of the “‘ tricks of the trade,” to be 
assured that Mr. Thos. Gill, the proprietor, 
declares he will retire from the business, 
however flattering its prospects, rather than 
descend to the swindling devices so often 
practiced by others. Mr. Gill asserts that 
he is the only manufacturer on this con- 
tinent who never had a pound of grease, 
potash, lime, clay, flint, or any adultera- 
tion in his factory. And, as a further 
testimony of the purity of the Borax Soap, 
the following is from the pen of A. N. 
Bell, M. D., editor of Zhe Sanitarian, an 
organ of the Medico.Legal Society, in the 
June number, 1877, page 281: 

“In answer to an inquiry we have re- 
ceived in regard to Johnsqn’s Patent Borax 
Soap, we have no hesitation in replying 
that it is the best Soap we have ever used, 
and, from an examination we have made of 
it, we are satisfied that it is all it purports 
to be—a pure soap, made of clean tallow, 
borax, and ammonia. It has no irritatin 
qualities or destructive ingredients, an 
is, therefore, alike excellent for both toilet 
and laundry.” 





EVERY WINTER, for many years, Wendell 
Phillips has been in the habit of regaling 
us with his story of ‘‘ The Lost Arts” ; and 
will not some one now write up the story 
of ‘‘ Lost Baggage’? We think it would 
prove interesting, especially at this season 
of the year, when one’s baggage is apt to 
turn up missing, unless it happens to be 
carefully marked. To guard against acci- 
dent, however, it is safe to purchase a 
package of Dennison’s ‘‘ Tourtsts’ Tags” 
before starting off on a trin, and, after 
writing your name and address legibly 


upon them, attach “one to each piece of. 


your baggage; for when once these tags 
get attached to anything they become so 
much attached to it.that they will never 
leave it. They are ‘sold by all live news 
dealers and stationers, 





FURNISHING. GOODS. 


A FULL line of gentlemen’s furnishing 
goods can be seen at the store of S. W. 
Taylor, 146 Nassau Street, this city. The 
stock is well assorted and includes cravats, 
collars, gloves, umbrellas, stockings, and 
underclothing. But the Shield Bosom 
Shirt is what Mr. Taylor sells a large quan- 
tity of. This shirt is of excellent material 
and of the latest style and finish. Rules of 
self-measurement and price-lists are furn- 
ished upon application. 





BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS. 


WE call attention to the testimony of Dr. 
Thos. P. Atkinson, of Virginia, to the great 
value of these waters in Dyspepsia, and to 
that of Dr. Henry M. Wilson, of Baltimore, 
to their efficacy in affections of the Kidneys 
aud Bladder. These waters, it would 
seem, may fairly claim to be among the 
most remarkable remedial agents of the 
world in various forms of chronic disease. 








New Yorkers know the suturbe oftheir. 


city better by reason of the hard times. 
Near-by and low-priced)trips yhaye been 
popular this summer, A favorite among 
these has been the new seaside places on 
the Long Branch route of the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, and wé Predict a busy 


perfectly. 


THE LNDEPENDENT, 


COOLEY’S CORK CORSET. 
Ir is needless to mention the injuri 


bothiieterri ti tpant sf ee ‘ofths vory best 


Every woman’s experience’ confirms the! 
medical condemnation of the rigid steel 
and whalebone contrivances that have so 
long impaired the physical welfare of the 
sex, and they will doubtless be rejoiced to 
escape further misery from that source. 
But Cooley’s Cork Corset is an entire 
novelty, being made with cork, in place of 
whalebone or horn, © Instead of a multi- 
plicity of unyielding ribs, there are thin 
strips of cork quilted into the corset, giving 
it all the requisite degree of firmness, com- 
bined with an amount of flexibility not 
possessed by any other material. The fabric 
affords perfect support, and yet conforms 
to the slightest movement of the body, im- 
parting a luxurious sense of ease and com. 
fort. The cork never loses its elasticity. 
In fact, it is an absolute impossibility to 
displace or break it down, while its light- 
ness and coolness are qualities of great im- 
portance. The corset can be laundried 
The medical profession are 
unanimous in their commendation of the 
cork corset and the l:dies pronounce, it 
most perfect. Among the leading styles 
are the ‘‘ Katie,” in white or colored fab- | 
rics; the ‘‘ Florence,” ‘‘Grace,” and 
“Edith”; the ‘‘ Amie,” of extra length; 
and the “ Bride’s” corset, in blue and pink 
satteen.. The workmanship. of all is of.a 
superior character, and thé more expensive 
patterns are elegantly embroidered and 
trimmed with lace. Perhaps thé most ob- 
jectionable feature in the corsets hitherto in 
use was the stiff steel clasp, which impeded 
respiration and pressed injuriously upon 
the vital organs. This difficulty is com- 
pletely obviated by the use of the Ser- 
pentine Wire :Corset; Glasp, the only ¢lasp 
ever made that is perfect in every respect. 
It consists of a continuous wire, bent in 
such manner as to admit of lateral move- 
ment aud yield to every motion of the body. 
The hooks are simply elongated loops of 
the wire, and, consequently, can never be- 
come displaced or broken. These clasps 
have no rivets, cannot wear through the 
covering, and are exceedingly elastic, 
strong, and durable. These corsets are 
manufactured by Bates, Reed & Cooley, of 
451 Broadway, this city. 





CONSUMPTIVES Will obtain warmth, tone, 
and vigor by the use of Warner & Co’s Beef 
and Iron Compound. 





Every mother will greatly add to her 
own strength and comfort by the free use 
of Parker’s Ginger Tonic; while its inviz- 
orating proprieties, tbat soothe the nerves 
and induce refreshing sleep, are imparted 
through the milk to her nursing babe, 
making the little one quiet, contented, 
cheerful, and happy—the best way to make 
the fretful child a ‘“‘good baby.” Buy 
from your druggist a $1 bottle, or a 
sample bottle at 15 cts., and test its merits. 





GREAT Horse MEpDICcINE.—DR. TosIAs’ 
VENETIAN HorsE LINMENT, in pint bottles, 
at $1, for thecure of colic, old‘sorés, sprains, 
and bruises, is the best in the world. 
Tosras’ CONDITION PowDERS are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and increase the appetite. 25 cents. .Certi- 
fied to by Colonel D. McDaniel; owner of 
some of the fastest running horses in the 
world. Sold by the druggists and saddlers. 
Depot 10 Park Place. 





ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful dis- 
eases speedily yield to the curative influ- 
ences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts and 
Bands. They are safe, simple, and effect- 
ive, and can be easily applied by the pa- 
tient himself. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co , Cincinnati. Ohio. 





ImporTANT.—When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
fese express. European plan. 350 rooms. 

estaurant first-class, ices. moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 

——_ ae ; 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Monev Ordeg: Registered Letter, ans 
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GRAPHIC BASE-BURNER 


When ordering: : goods, 


To yn, of Schools and 


‘ .Colleg Ahi 8 

2 
vertising mediums in the 
country for bringing edu- 
eational advantages be- 
fore the public. It has a 
large circulation among 
educated and well-to-do 
péople, and its special ad- 
vertising rates: to schools 
make it worthy of your 
attention. 


Send postal card for cir- 
eulars of rates. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB bert 
this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 











to) 
i with benefit to the hair and oo 
Loa th to his health—proof that it is the only true nd 
ficap e. Harmioee, | reliable, ge No 
+ he ent; no tin the 
ere of bad dyes; bm yp = hair ‘soft and beau. 
Black pr r Brown. Peo beriy. applied at 
BarCH OR’S Wig yteates No. 16 md street. N 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 








same shade an 
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nd at.. New York. 


is ce ae 


BUILDERS’ hon FOUNDRY, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
INCORPORATED 1853, 


MANUPACTURERS OF, 


CASTINGS AND) MACHINERY: 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ALSO THE McGREGOR FURNACE. 
Sold by Dealers Generally. 


L. CHAFEE, Pres't and Treas. 








FOR 1877. 

This..Steve was Awarded the FIRST 

PREMIUM at the Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876, 


since which time it has been reornamented and very 
much improved. The Nickel Ornaments are the 
most beautiful and tasty ever put upoo any stove. 
Dealerswho bave not made their contracts for the 
season will find it for their interest to secure the sale 
of the NEW GRAPHIC for 1877. 

G2 A Libera! Discount tothe Trade. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SWETT, QUIMBY & PERRY, 
TROY, N.- Y. 


It pays to sell ona) abber Hand Printing Stamps 
Termstree. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, 


THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 


IN DYSPEPSIA. 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF THE LATE DR. 
THOS. P, ATKINSON, 
of Danville, Va., of January 5th, 1874. Dr. A. was a 
prominent member of the State Medical Society 
and at one time president of that body. 

“For more than fifty years | have been a great 
sufferer from that Protean disease, dyspepsia, to 
find relief from which I have made many visits to 
nearly all of the mineral springs in Virginia, includ- 
ing the Allegheny, the Montgomery White, Coyn«rs, 
the BS nal ulphur, the Greenbrier White Sulphur, 
the Oldand Red Sweet Springs the Salt Sulpbur, the 
Hot b> Warm Springs. have also tested’ the 
virtues of the BalJston, the ally and the Leb- 
anon Sorings, in the State of New York, and I can 
ony = ante ieee Nag ae cele wel he. County ef 
the waters o e Buffalo Spr 
Mecklenburg, Va., than from any and all of the others.” 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment o 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 


Salesroom 676 Broadway, New verkk 
Factory and Office, Wallingtord, Conn. 


COMMUNION WINE. 


The undersigned, having made sacramental wines 
for over twenty years, is prepared to furnish churches 
witb pure juice of the peak vin vintage or 1871. Send for 
circular. Address B. F.CULVER, Birmingham, Conn. 


SEY’, BLOOD. SEARCHER 


Blood diseases yield to its in Bie powers. 
is the guarantee of health. Read: 

















“Tt cured my son of Scrofula.”—J. £. Brooks, 
Peinessili¢, Q. ‘It cured my child of Erysipe- 
Pa. Price $1. 


Samottere. rimers, 
R. ES SELLERS & CO., Prop’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The genuine has our name on bottom of wrappers. 








“PONDS EX 
POND'S EXTRACT 


The People’s Remedy, 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 








“Hear, for I will speak ef excellent 

things.’ 

POND’S EXTHACT—The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. fas been in use over 
thirty years, and for cleanliness and 
prompt curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can ailord to be 
without Pond’s Extract. Accidents, 
Bruises, Contusions, Cuts, Sprains 
are relieved almost instantly by external appli- 
cation. Promptly relieves pains of Burns, 
Sealds, Excoriations, Chafings, 


Old Sores, Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. 
Arrests inflainmation, reduces swellings, siops 
bleeding, removes discoloration and heals rap- 
idly. 


LADIES find it their best friend. It assuages 
the pains to whieh they are peculiarly sub- 
ject—notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, &c. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of Enflame-= 
mations and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES find in this 
the only immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case however chronic or obstinate can long 
resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS, It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. it has no equal for 
permanent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this itisa 
8 It has saved hundreds of lives 

Ww other remedies failed toarrest bleed- 

ings mons nose, stomach, lungs, and else- 


TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralei 
and Bheumatien 2 are all alike relieved Fis; 
often permanently 

PHYSICIANS O ails schobia who are acquaint- 
ed with Pond’s Extract of Witch Ha- 
zei recommend it intheir practice. We have 
letters of commendation from hundreds of 
Physicians, many of whom order it for use in 
their own practice. In addition to the fore- 
going, they orderits use forSwellings of all 
kinds, Qainsy, Sore Throa:,Inflamed 
Tonsiis, simple and chronic Diarrhoea, 
Catarrh, (for which itis a specific), ¢ hile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of tn- 
sects, Mosquitoes, etc.. Chapped 
Hands, Face and indeed all manner of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET US *. Removes Soreness, Rough- 
mess and Smarting : healsCuts, ee 
tions, and Pimples. It revives. invigorates 
and refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FAKMERS—Pond@’s Extract. No 
Stock Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be 
without it. It is used by ull the leading Livery 


Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings. Cuts, Lacerations, Biccd, 


ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt thatit isiny aluable 
inevery farm-yard as wellasinevery fturm- 
house. Letit be tried once and you w ill never 
be without it. 

ee a Ponds Extract has been im- 
itated. The genuine article has the words 
Pound's Extract blown in each bottle. Itis 
prepared by the only persons living who 
ever knew how to prepare it properiy. Refuse 
all other preparations of Witeh Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals ofthis country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses oft Ponds Extract, 
in pamphlet form sent free on application to 

POND’S ae COMPANY, 98 
Maiden Lane, New» York. 3 





NEW. “REMEDY 


Loss ot Memory, Impotency, 
Softening of the Brain, 
Loss of Vigor and Nerve 
Power, Phthisis, Paralysis, 
Neuralgia, etc. 





PIL: PHOSPH RUS COMPOUND. 
WA HOR: & CO. 
This method of yeh Phosphorus has been dis- 
covered and brought to perfection by us, and is thus 
presented in its elementary state, free from repul- 
sive qualities, whicn have so long militated against 
the use of this potent and valuable remedy 
Its use is pagvertes by noless authority than Prof. 
Delpech, Prof. Fisher, of Berlin, !'r. Eames (in the 
Dublin Journal), Dr. Burgess, and Dr. Hammond, of 
New York. The special treatment indicated in these 
cases is: ist. Complete rest of mind; esoecially ab- 
stention from all occupations resembling that upon 
which the mind has beenoverworked. 2d. Theen- 
couragement of any new hobby or study, notin itseif 
painful, which the patient might select. 3d. Tran- 
quillity to the senses, which expressly give in these 
cases incorrect impressions, putting only those ob- 
jects before them ca/culated to soothe the miod. 
4th. A very nourishing diet, anger Be shel)-fish. 
5th. The internal administration of Phosphorus in 
Pilular form, prepares 1 Ye 
W. RK. WAR’ & CO.. Philadelphia. 
100 Pills sent } ‘mall on receipt of $2.00. Please ask 
your druggist to keep a supply on hand. 


J. ¥F. RENRY, CURRAN & CO., Ag’ts, N.Y. 
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PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC 
BELTS. 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC 
BELTS. 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC 
BELTS. 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC 
BELTS. 


Information worth Thousands 


— TO ——. 


THOSE OUT OF HEALTH! 


co—-—- —— 





Tue Hlectric Quarterly contains valuable information for 
invalids and those who suffer from nervous, exhausting, and 


painful diseases. It treats upon the laws of hygiene and phys- 


ical culture, and shows how perfect bodily healtn and energy 
may be fully enjoyed by means of 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS AND BANDS, 


——THE-— 


Best Known Curative Agent! 





TuEsE bighly perfected curative appliances supply to the body mild and continuous 
currents of electricity, and in so effective a manner that the most stubborn and compli- 
cated diseases yield to their magnetic influence after every other plan of treatment has 
failed. They are applicable to either sex, the young and old; and, although applied ex- 
ternally by the patient himself, exert a beneficent and recuperative influence throughout 
the entire economy. The electric action begins at once, as soon asthe BELT or Banp 
is applied; and the beneficial effects are perceptible almost from the start. Cases re- 
garded incurable and of years’ standing yield to their mild but wonderful influence. In 
no case can the application be attended with the least harmful effects. The action pen- 
etrates every bodily organ, and thus promotes digestion, excretion, nutrition, and circu- 
lation, restoring health and vigor to the debilitated constitution. 

Their many invaluable qualities and adaptation for medical purposes obtained for 
them at once full recognition from scientists and the élite of the medical profession, at 
home and abroad. They combine in the utmost degree efficiency, comfort in application, 
and economy, and are self-applicable by the patient himself, for the speedy and effectual 
cure of nervous, chronic, and functional diseases—among others the following : 


Rheumatism, Nervousness, 
Neuralgia, Trembling, 
Dyspepsta, Indigestion, 
Constipation, Diseases of the Chest, 
Sciatica, Epilepsy, 
Lumbago, Paralysis, 
Aches and Pains, Spinal Diseases, 
General Debility, Catarrh, 
Head Troubles, Deafness, 
Nervous Debility, Nervous Complaints, 
Liver Complaint, General Ill-Health, 
Kidney Disease, Decline, Etc. 


Descriptive Pamphlet and Electric Quarterly, an eight-page 
illustrated journal, containing valuable information and full 
particulars, mailed free. Address 


Pulvermacher Galvanic Co., : 


292 VINE STREET, 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Financial, 
‘WHAT Is SPECIE PAYMENT ? 


‘““Wuat do we mean by this phrase?” 
said Secretary Sherman, in his recent 
speech at Mansfield. ‘‘Is it that we are to 
have no paper money in circulation? If 
so, 1am as much opposed to it as any of 
you. Is it that we are to retire our green- 
back circulation? If so, I am opposed to 
it, and have often so said. What I mean 
by specie payment is simply that paper 
money ought to be made equal to coin, so 
that, when you receive it, it will buy as 
much beef, corn, or clothing as coin.” 

The Secretary in this definition con- 
founds cause and effect. Specie payment 
is simply liquidating, by the actual pay- 
ment of specie, a debt obligation which 
contains a stipulation to pay specie. A 
legal-tender note is a debt obligation 
of the Government making a promise 
to pay specie to the holder; and when 
the Government shall be ready to redeem 
and shall redeem the promise, when- 
ever such notes are presented for pay- 
ment, then specie payment will be an 
accomplished fact. The consequence will 
be that the notes, being thus payable in 
specie at the option of their holders, will 
not circulate at a discount among the peo- 
ple, but will possess the purchasing power 
of specie. Their equality to coin in pur- 
chasing power is not specie payment at all; 
but the effect of it. The way to kecp a 
paper circulation, which in itself has no 
value, equal to coin is to redeem it with 
coin on demand. Its redeemableness, at 
the option of the holder, secures this re- 
sult. The result is simply the effect of 
specie payment. The notes are just as good 
as coin for ordinary commercial purposes, 
because they are at any time convertible 
into it; and, hence, they circulate at the same 
value. 

The theory of Secretary Sherman is to 
make legal-tender notes payable on demand 
in coin ; and so far we heartily agree with 
him. To this he adds the theory of retain- 
ing a very considerable portion of these 
notes in permanent use, thus making our 
paper circulation to consist partly in such 
notes and partly in bank-notes ; and here 
we do not agree with him. We believe 
that the policy of the Government should 
be to retire, as soon as practicable, every 
legal-tender note in circulation, and come 
back to the simple function of coining 
money, leaving the banks, under the regu- 
lations of law, to furnish the paper circula- 
tion of the country. When these notes 
were first issued they had the character, as 
they still have, of a forced loan, justifiable 
only by the stern necessities of war. It 
was on the ground of an imperative neces- 
sity that the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in its last legal-tender decision, by 
a nearly equally divided opinion, sustained 
the law authorizing the issue. The theory 
of Congress at the time was that of a mere- 
ly temporary loan, as shown by the fact 
that provision was made for funding the 
notes, at the option of the holders, into six 
per cent. gold interest bonds. Nobody 
then had the least idea that these notes were 
to be a permanent currency. They were 
resorted to simply as the means of meeting 
& war exigency, and on no other ground 
can their constitutionality be vindicated for 
a moment. 

To retain a portion of these notes in per- 
manent circulation by redeeming them and 
then reissuing them is to perpetuate the 
abnormal state of our monetary system 
growing out of the war, and throw upon 
the Treasury the entire work of keeping 
the paper circulation of the country at par 
with specie. The Treasury would need at 
all times to hold a very large specie reserve. 
The banks would need no specie, since 
their notes are redeemable in legal-tender 
notes; and, in order to keep the latter at 
par with specie, the Treasury must be ready 
at all times to redeem them in specie. The 
amount of specie held for this purpose 
would need to be, at least, one-third of the 

volume of such notes. The Treasury would 
be constantly subjected to all the liabilities 
of drainage incident to carrying and sus- 
taining at par a redeemable paper circula- 
tion. Being the issuer of paper money, it 
would have to redeem its own money in 
specie, as the only method of keeping it 
at par. 


THE IW PSPRAD ENT. 


A very much wiser ated in our judg-. 
ment, is to redeem the greenbacks as they 
are presented for payment, and then retire 
cr destroy them as rapidly as the process 
can be carried on without disturbing the 
business operations of the country. This 
would in the end, and at no distant period, 
remove them altogether from circulation. 
Gold would, under the laws of trade, flow 
into the country, to take their place; and, 
so far as the question of a paper circulation 
is concerned, this, under a system of free 
banking, would adjust itself to the wants 
of business. The country would thus re- 
turn to the monetary system which it had 
before the war, with the addition of the 
best banking system ever devised by the 
wit of man. The relation of th> Govern- 
ment to money would be simply that of 
coining money that needs no recemption. 
The task of keeping paper circulation at 
par with coin would devolve upon the 
banks, where it properly belongs. 

This, we are persuaded, is a much wiser 
plan than the mixed system of legal-tender 
notes and bank-notes, which we understand 
Secretary Sherman to favor in his Mansfield 
speech and to which he had already com- 
mitted himself by several speeches in the 
Senate. The air is and has for years been 
full of monetary theories; yet this is the 





near the close of ouiadiens The war 
in Europe will be most likely to lessen the 
competition of wheat from the direction of 
the Black Sea, and thus furnish an outlet for 
ourimmense surplus crop. The importance 
of this may be judged by the fact that 
the wheat annually exported from Russia 
to England for the last five years has 
amounted in value to $50,000,000, an 
amount almost equal to the sum of our 
own export of wheat to the same country. 
The prospective doubling of our export 
of wheat in this direction is of the great- 
est importance just now, and, should it 
actually take place, as it almost inevitably 
must, will goa long way toward solving 
the problem of better times. 

The money market has shown unmistak- 
able signs of hardening, and the rate on 
call loans has fluctuated from 2 to 4 to 3 to 
7 to 6 per cent., closing at 5 per cent. on 
Saturday. This is the natural result of 
handling of the crops, and the market will 
| in all probability continue active, at much 
higher rates than have lately prevailed, all 
through the season. There can hardly be 
a@ scarcity of funds, however, under any 
circumstances, as the provisions of the 
free banking law make it possible for banks 
to issue notes to any amount to supply the 
current demand. We quote first-class in- 





one theory which rests upon a broad expe- 
rience and to which the financial sense of 
the country will come at last. Coin as the 
exclusive money, and bank-notes redeem- 
able therein—these are the two ideas for 
solving the monetary problem. 





MR. VANDERBILT'S GIFT. 


Mr. VANDERBILT some time since or- 
dered that one hundred thousand dollars 
should be distributed among the employés 
of the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Company, as an expression 
of his appreciation of their good conduct 
during the period of the railway strikes. 
The auditor of the company has made the 
distribution among 8,904 employés. The 
division gives the passenger conductors 
each $20; the train baggagemen, $10; 
brakemen, $9; freight conductors, $15; 
engineers, $30; firemen $15; flagmen, $8; 
switchmen, $9; laborers and watchmen, 
$7; mechanics, $14; foremen, $16; track 
foremen, $11; and al) others, $9 each. 
The aggregate sum seemed a large one 
when the order was made; yet, when dis- 
tributed among 8,904 employés, the amount 
received by each is about equivalent to 
three months’ of the ten per cent. reduc 
tion. 

The employés evinced good sense in not 
joining in the general strike, and Mr. Van- 
derbilt has done a graceful thing in giving 
them this evidence of his estimate of their 
conduct. Had they acted differently, they 
would have gained nothing; but would have 
seriously damaged themselves, while great- 
ly incommoding and injuring the general 
public. The most conspicuous feature of 
these strikes is a total failure to achieve 
any good end in the interests of railway 
employés; and, if this fact shall prove a 
wholesome lesson to trades unions and the 
working classes, then, at least, one good re- 
sult will spring from an enormous folly. 
All who fancy that they can control the 
rate of wages in this country by the law of 
violence and _ revolutionary force may as 
well stop before they begin. They neces- 
sarily array against themselves every lover 
of civil order and the whole power of 
organized society. Their scheme is a kind 
of Jacobinism for which the American peo- 
ple are not prepared. 

EEE 


MONEY MARKET. 


ALL departments of business show con- 
tinued and satisfactory improvement and 
the autumn trade is progressing quite 
favorably. The grain movement from the 
West to the seaboard has fairly commenced 
and immense quantities are in the course of 
transit—so much so that there are not 
enough boats at Buffalo to take the grain 
through the canal. At the beginning of 





‘the week there was 1,851,000 bushels of 


grain afloat on the lakes for Buffalo, 1,554,- 
000 bushels in store and loading there, and 
2,600,000 bushels afloat on the canal, 
making a total of 6,005,000 bushels in the 





course of transportation. A similar state 
of affairs will undoubtedly continue until 


dorsed 60 to 90-days paper, discounted 
through banks and trust companies at 5 per 
cent. and four-months paper at 5 to 5i¢ 
percent. For single-name paper the rate 
is 7 to 8 per cent. 

The stock market has been strong, active, 
and excited all through the week, showing 
slight signs of weakness only on Tuesday, 
generally advancing from Thursday to 
Saturday, and with the largest business for 
a long time having been transacted on 
Friday. Just before the close on Saturday 
there was a break in prices, which was, 
however, partially recovered from. The 
movement is still entirely speculative and 
not to any extent aided by the outside 
public. The event of the week has been the 
amalgamation of the heretofore rival tele- 
graph compavies— Western Union and At- 
lantic and Pacific, The companies, it is un- 
derstood, will continue to transact business 
separately; but the total profits of both 
will be pooled and divided in the propor- 
tion of 8744 per cent. to Western Union 
and 124 per cent. to Atlantic and Pacific. 
This arrangement is made for twenty 
years, and it is asserted that the tariff will 
only be advanced to points where it is now 
notoriously too low, while the running ex- 
penses will be reduced to about 50 per 
cent. of the receipts, instead of 60 to 70 as 
heretofore. 

The great California leader of the ‘‘ bull” 
movement is reported to be taking a _holi- 
day at Virginia Springs; and his account 
with a single firm of brokers in which he 
is a special partner is said to show a profit 
of a million and a half of dollars on the 
operations of three months. 

The following will show the ruling prices 
of active stocks during the week: 


Atlantic and Pacific Tel..... 2% 2 18 20% 
Chicago and Northwestern. 28% 35% 27 35% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pref. _ 6% Sy 8 


C., BR. I., and Pacific.......... 12 98% 102 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. ‘a 14% 102% «103% 
C., C., amd 1. CO... cece. . eee e ee 3% 44 2% 3. 
C., C., Cy AMAT... ..005.c500e 27 35 2x 8635 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. ..78% 82 78% 8682 
Chicago and Alton........... 5 «= O86 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 50 56 OX ODD 
Delaware and Hudson....... 50 50% «0 4TKCCG 
Adams Express.............. 4 94 94 4 
United States Express ... . 45 6 43 “3 
TEPt€... .ccvcee .-cevccccccceces us 812% 9% 8 8=612% 
Han. and St. Joseph....... 2B 2 9 12 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref..., 27 b..)” aes) 26 
Illinois Central................ 61% 65 Ox 61x 
Lake Shore...........sseseeee 594 65% 58% 65% 
Michigan Central............. 54 5935 50K 858K 
Morris and Essex............. 77 Ts <TT3x 
Mil.and St. Paul ........... 234 SIX BY 31% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pfd 654% 67% 64 673% 
WR, F. COGRERE... ccc cccccccccce 93 «(108% 0 = BG «102K 
N. J, Central. ...., 18% 2% «%WsK 18% 
Ohio and Miss ............++ 4% 1% “= 
Ohio and Miss. pref... . § ll 8 ll 
Pacific Mail. ...  .... .....- 24 26% 2«=—-22% 25% 
Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne 89 89 89 89 
Quicksilver....  .........0.- 1x = 18% =:18 
Quicksilver, pref............. 31 35 30 ay 
St. Louis and Iron M’n ..... ™ 1% 7 3 7 
St. Louis, K. C., and N....... 4 4% 3% 4 
Went ene B ux 6 26 
Wabash............ 63% ©6100 6% 83610 
Union Pacific................++ OK 1X #%G@xX ‘T1 


The price of gold is fairly down to 104, 
that being the closing figure on Saturday; 
sales having been made just before the 
,close at 103%, the lowest figure since 1862. 





The opening price on Monday was 105}. 
The direct cause of the decline is the pres- 
ent weakness of sterling exchange, which 
has fallen below the specie importing point. 
The first shipment of gold for the season 
to this side of the Atlantic, to the amount 
of $500,000, has already taken place, and 
private advices make the shipments from 
London thus far arranged for $2,500,000. 
It is estimated that from 25 to 30 million 
dollars of new national bank-notes will be re- 
quired during the next sixty days to trans- 
fer cotton, grain, and provisions to the At- 
lantic markets. The withdrawal, at the 
same time, of $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 
greenbacks ought to bring gold and green- 
backs very near together. 

Government bonds have been in sympathy 
with falling goldand are lower and quite 
active. The late suspension of refunding 
and present low currency prices of the 6 
per cents. is causing a decided disposition 
to purchase, and it is generally believed that 
theoperation of refunding will not very soon 
be renewed. The following are the closing 
quotations: United States currency sixes, 
12344 @123% ;do sixes,’81, registered, 11044 
@110%¢; do. do., do., coupon., 1114@ 
11144; do. do., ’65, new, registered, 
1055g,@105%; do. do., do., coupon, 
1055g@105%; do. do., ’67, registered, 
10774@10814; do. do., do., coupon, 1084 

@1083g; do. do, 68, registered, 110% 
iii. do. do., do., coupon, 110144@111; do. 
ten-forties, registered, 10814@10834; do. 
do., coupon, 111%,@112\;; ‘do. fives, 81, 
registered, 1085, £@108% : do. do., 
coupon, 10855 @108%; do. ear pes Neon 
91, registered, 106: $@106% ; do. do., do., 
sooh 106% 107% (107%; do. fours, registered, 


The ideas now holds $337,485,750 in 
United States bonds to secure national 


r bank circulation and $18,656,000 to secure 


public deposits. United States bonds de- 
posited to secure bank circulation for the 
week ending August 25th, $743,800. 
Amount withdrawn for the same period, 
$848,700. National bank circulation out- 
standing: currency notes, $315,038,171; 
gold notes, $1,425,770. 

Receipts of national bank-notes for the 
week ending August 25th, as compared 
with the corresponding week of last year: 








1877. 
Hew ¥ WOW ideeasecncsseseccscasece #1, Guy $750,000 
Philadelphia"... "237,000 
Miscellaneous 941,000 
Total........cccceeecee coe $4,987,000 $3,917,000 


State bonds are not particularly active. 
Railroad bonds have quite Berto ad- 
vanced, especially those of Western roads, 

The Bank Statement continues to reflect 
the movement of crops, as well as the sus- 
tained advance in prices in the stock 
market, showing a loss of nearly $2,000,000 
in legal tenders and an increase of loans of 
$1,000,000. The surplus of greenbacks 
and gold notes over the rule of 25 per cent. 
to deposits is now seen to be $11,790,000, 
or $1,000,000 less than last week. The fol- 
— are the comparisons of the totals: 























Aug. 25th. Comparisons. 
y Ine... $1,003,300 
Specie - Inc 809,300 
Legal tenders... 789,000 Dec... 1,907,000 
Total reserve.. 65,048.00) Dec... 1,097,708 
phen dnettaasenedt 213,026,300 Dec. 388.300 

rve required 53,256,575 Dec... 97,075 
dGastp soeeetss 60 11,791,425 Dec..,. 1,000 625 
Circulation .. covecceeeee 15,515,100 Dec... 30,800 





The deen quotations for bank stocks 
were as follows: 





























‘ Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
America........ 130) — |Irving....... .. 
erican Exch 106 — |M anufs! ——e 0 
y’nk’ & Br’k’ As. 85 8% 1132 a 
jutch’rs’& Dr’s’— 120 ercantile .....% I 
— ww wo — erchants’... "114% 116 
cit cat ene PY ied “—- or ta 131 
Citizens 105 | Nassau.. 8k — 
mmerce — |New York.. 2110" 110 
el. — ‘North America. — 80 
st 9234|Par&... .. ...c0e- 
poset Wationai Bisi— pnanee. eweercccccs 102 
ee _ — <5 une 92 
Balletin Dat’n i = oe & ‘Leathe: 116 120 
German Amer. - 59% 61 ioe “Nichola so — 
ereeeee eens 85 {pate ct Ht. Y. a. HT 13 


Hanover......... 100 104 |Unton 
Imp's & Trad’s’ 200 ! 





FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 6 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT BonpDs bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors; gy , Silver, and for- 
eign coins. posits received in Currency 0 r Gold, 
and interest alipwed on Balan on Special attention 
paw y wi — Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
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Fire insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 





Fepitel pote ail spilt liabilities, tectualag oor eee ee 
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Commercial, 


REFUNDING THE PUBLIC DEBT. 





THE sale of four and a half per cent. 
Government bonds since the 1st of last 
March has amounted to $135,000,000; and 
to the same amount six per cent. bonds 
have been called in and paid by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The saving of in- 
terest by this change in the character of the 
liabilities will amount for this year and 
every year thereafter to $2,025,000. There 
still remain one hundred millions of four 
anda half percent. bonds which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to is- 
sue under the Refunding Act of 1870. He, 
however, decided, in the early part of last 
May, to withdraw them from the market, 
and make an effort to sell the four per cent. 
bonds authorized by the same act. 

The result of the experiment has proved 
entirely successful. The loan was offered 
to the people on the 16th of last June, and 
the offer was to be continued for thirty 
During that period $67,- 
600,000 of these bonds were sold at par in 
this country and $10,200,000 in Europe, 
making an aggregate of $77,800,000. This 
sum, if applied to the purchase of six per 


days thereafter. 


cent. bonds, would save an annual interest 
of $1,556,000. There still remain $1,700,- 
000,000 of bonds bearing six per cent. in- 
terest; and, if the American people have 
the good sense, as we believe they will 
have, to do nothing to impair the credit of 
the Government in the estimate of capital- 
ists, the whole amount may and will be 
funded into four per cent. bonds, thus 
effecting an immense interest saving and 
proportionately lightening the burden of 
taxation. Continued faith in the integrity 
of the Government is the only thing neces- 
sary to secure the result. This, however, 
is a sine qua non condition. Let the green- 
backers or the silver fanatics acquire the 
ascendency and shape the future policy of 
the Government, and we may bid farewell 
to the refunding process. Capitalists will 
not and should not trust a dishonest govern- 
ment; and such certainly would be the 
Government of the United States if it were 
to pay its debt in greenbacks or substitute 
a ninety-cent silver dollar for a hundred- 
cent gold dollar. 

One long, indeed, the final step toward 
settling the public credit beyond all question 
and inspiring capitalists with the fullest 
confidefice is the achievement of specje 
payment by the Government. ‘This being 
an accomplished and fixed fact, there will 
then be no difficulty in funding its debt at 
The ist 
of January, 1879, is the date to which the 
faith of the United States is pledged under 


the solemn sanction of law; and the re- 
demption of that pledge is now the ques- 
tion of paramount importance. Failure or 
postponement would be disastrous to the 
eredit. of the Government. There is no 
necessity for either, unless the people 
create it by their financial folly. 


a much cheaper rate of interest. 





BOLSTERING POOR MONEY BY 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Hrprera in his ‘‘ History of the 
United States” gives an account of the Con- 
tinental Paper Money, and of the varions 
expedients resorted to by Congress to keep 
up its value until the whole system, finally 
collapsed and fell as & dead loss upon the 
peoples One of these.expedients consisted 
in passing resolutions declaring the money 
to be good, and denouncing all persons who 
practically thought otherwise as enemies to 
the public interests. As an example, we 
have the declaration by Congress that this 
money ‘‘ought to pass current in all pay- 
ments, trade, and dealings, and be deemed 
equal in value to the nominal sums in 


> 
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Spanish dollars.” So, too, Congress said 
that those who refused to take this money 
should be regarded as ‘‘enemies of the 
United Ststes,” upon whom it recom- 
mended the local authorities to inflict 
“forfeitures and other penalties.” It was 
declared to be the only kind of money 
“which cannot make to itself wings and fly 
away. It remains with us, it will not for- 
sake us, it is always ready at hand for the 
purposes of commerce, and every industri- 
ous man Can find it.” 

These efforts to inspire the public with 
confidence, by passing resolutions and de- 
nouncing those who preferred the Spanish 
dollar to the paper dollar, and, indeed, all 
other efforts to prevent depreciation, were 
a total failure. Congress continued ° its 
emission of paper money until its deprecia- 
tion was so great that it ceased to circulate 
altogether. Pelatiah Webster protested 
against the financial mistake and insisted 
that taxation was the proper method of 
meeting the wants of the Govern 
ment. A member of Congress, rebuking 
him, indignantly asked if he ‘‘ was to help 
tax the people, when they could go to the 
printing office and get a cart-load of 
money.” 

In 1810 the British Parliament tried the 
efficacy of resolutions in bolstering up 
depreciated paper money. When the notes 
of the Bank of England were some twenty 
per cent. below par, Parliament actually 
passed a resolution declaring that these 
note3 ‘‘have hitherto been and are at this 
time held in public estimation to be 
equivalent to the legal coin of the realm, and 
generally accepted as such in all pecuniary 
transactions to which coin is lawfully 
applicable.” At the very time that this 
resolution was adopted there was not a spot 
in all Great Britain where a man could ex- 
change Bank of England notes for guineas 
without paying a premium of some twenty 
per cent. 

Resolutions and speeches cannot change 
the purchasing power of money. Penalties 
cannot do it. The laws of value settle this 
question, and governments can no more 
alter them than they can alter the physical 
laws of Nature. Our legal tenders are 
simply credit money, having no value in 
themselves; and the only thing that gives 
them any claim to the confidence of the 
people is the delief that they will at some 
time be paid in that which is money, and 
not credit. Their ultimate redeemableness 
is the sole ground of their present value. 
Take away this element, and they are 
worthless. Value rests not on resolutions, 
theories, speeches, or penalites; but on solid 
laws, that no statutes can create or un-: 
create. 





COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 





Mr. Epwarp Youn, chief of the Bureau 
«f Statistics, has prepared a statement of 
the imports into and exports from the 
United States during the fiscal years 1875, 
1876, and 1877, ended respectively June 
30th. In the year 1875 the aggregate im- 
ports, including $533,005,486 in merchan- 
dise and $20.900,717 in specie, amounted 
to $553,906,158, against exports (including 
$499,284,100 in domestic merchandise at 
gold value, $83,857,129 in specie, $14, 158,- 
611 in exports of foreign merchandise, and 
$8,275,013 of foreign specie) in the aggre- 
gate amounting to $605,574,853. This gives 
$51,668,700 as the balance of trade in our 
favor for that year. 

In 1876 the aggregate imports, including 
$460,741,190 in merchandise and $15,936,- 
681 in specie, amounted to $476,677,871, 
against $525,582,247 of exports in domestic 
merchandise at gold value, $50,038,691 in 
specie, $14,802,424 in exports of foreign 
merchandise, and $6,467,011 of foreign 
specie, in the aggregate amounting to 
$596,890,973. This gives $120,218,102 as 
the balance of trade in our favor for that 
year. . 

In 1877 the aggregate imports, including 
$451,307,549 in merchandise and $40,774,- 
414 in’ specie, amounted to $492,081,963, 
against $589,669,490 in domestic exports at 
gold value, $43,135,738 in specie, $12,804,- 
996 in exports of foreign merchandise, and 
$13,027,499 of foreign specie, in the aggre- 
gate amounting to $658,637,723. This shows 
$166,555,760 as the balance of trade in our 
favor for that year. 
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These balances of trade in our favor for 
the three years amount to $338,457,562. The 
specie movement for the same period, in- 
cluding domestic and foreign specie, shows 
$204,791,770 of exports, against $77,611,812 
of imports. The general fact apparent in 
these statistics is that of a large decrease in 
importations and increase of exportations. 
For a series of years our imports greatly 
exceeded our exports; and this process was 
constantly running us in debt to foreign 
countries. In addition to sending abroad 
nearly the whole of our gold and silver 
production, we had to sell American 
securities to settle the balance of trade 
against us, which was not paying the debt 
in reality, but only changing its form. The 
tide of trade is now in the other direction; 
and this is a most auspicious fact in refer- 
ence to the resumption of specie payment. 
The balance of trade for which Mr. Bout- 
well was waiting when Secretary of the 
Treasury has become a reality; and the in- 
dications are that it will remain such for 
several years, at least. Our specie exports 
in 1877 are nearly fifty per cent. less than 
they were in 1875; and this furnishes an 
opportunity to increase our specie accumu- 
lation at home, and finally get back to a 
sound and stable standard of value. 





REDUCING EXPENSES. 





One of the reforms in the civil service 
inaugurated and still prosecuted by Pres- 
ident Hayes consists in the dismissal of 
superfluous employés of the Government, 
and thereby a reduction in the expenses of 
the service. It was found by examination, 
particularly in the Treasury Department, 
employing some 12,000 persons throughout 
the United States, ‘hat such a reduction 
could be made with no disadvantage to the 
Government. Already a large number has 
been dismissed, and the work is to be con- 
tinued until the working force in all the 
departments is brought down to the mark 
indicated by business principles. 

In the Bureau of Engraving and Print 
ing five hundred and five persons have been 
dismissed, resulting in an annual saving to 
the Government ef $360,000. In the New 
York custom-house one hundred and 
seventy-six employés have been dismissed, 
thereby reducing the annual expense by 
$225,020. Fifty-two dismissals at Balti- 
more save $47,297. Eighty-nine dismissals 
in the New Orleans custom-house make a 
saving of $95,455. The reduction in San 
Francisco amounts to $73 440, in Philadel- 
phia to $56.750, in Boston to $122,740, and 
in other ports of the United States to $47,- 
154, with $23,500 saved by the dismissal of 
‘ight appraisers. whose services were not 
needed. The result is a reduction in the 
expenses of the Treasury Department since 
the 4th of last March amounting in the 


| aggregate to $721,356. a year; and yet the 


work is by no means finished. The same \ 
process will be extended to Internal Rev- 
enue Officers and to all the departments of 


' the public service. 


Changes have also been made in respect 
to rents of buildings for public uses and 
contracts for materials, that will lessen the 
‘cost by $1,208,852. False and fraudulent 
claims upon the Treasury, founded on 
‘ex parte testimony, have been carefully ex- 
‘amined, and payment refused, because the 
claims had no basis in law or justice. 

These facts and figures, which Secretary 
Sherman stated in his recent speech at 
‘Mansfield, in Ohio, show that President 
Hayes proposes to spend no more money in 
running the Government than its necessities 
require. The public service should not be 
niggardly paid, and there should be no 
‘reduction in the number of employés that 
‘will embarrass the efficiency of the service; 
‘yet it is high time that the system of 

wasting the public money came to an end, 
‘and that the business of the Government 
should be conducted on principles of sound 
economy, such as would be practiced by 
‘private individuals. The offices of the 
‘Government are not to be filled or admin 

istered on any theory of charity to’ any- 
‘body. ‘The people pay all the expenses by 
taxation, and have aright to demand and 
should demand that there shall be no un- 
necessary and wasteful expenditure of pub 

‘licfunds. Such expenditure invariably de- 
‘moralizes the service and at the same 





‘time cheats the people. 
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DRY GOODS. 





Tu® market for the past week has shown 
a legitimate and to a great extent satisfac- 
tory improvement. The transactions have 
not been specially large, though the amount 
of trade shows a marked increase over 
that of the previous week. Distributors 
have been conservative in their actions, 
and have evidently taken nothing in excess 
of actual wants. Indeed, this seems to be 
the rule among buyers of late and is em- 
inently a wise one. Commission houses 
and agents have effected liberal sales to 
Western and ‘Southern jobbers, who are 
now largely represented in the market. 
The local jobbing trade has been fairly 
active all the week and the order demand 
continues good. Accounts from leading 
points in the interior continue to indicate 
a satisfactory fall business in progress. 

The demand for cotton goods from first 
hands has been uneven and the average of 
selections have been light. The total of 
sales has been very fair, however, and the 
general trade shows a marked degree of im- 
provement. Shipments to foreign ports, 
since July first to date, have amounted to 
20,500 packages and between five and six 
thousand packages are now being placed on 
shipboard. The tendency of this move- 
ment is to strengthen the tone of the mar- 
ket quite noticeably. The shipments dur- 
ing the week have been 1,874 packages 
from New York and 184 packages from 
Boston, making a total of 77,881 packages 
for the year so far, against 54,815 packages 
for same time in 1876. 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings have been in freer movement and the 
market is very steady, with the supply of 
most popular brands of browns consider- 
ably reduced. 

Ginghams have been in very good de- 
mand, with many popular styles short of 
supply. Prices generally have been ad- 
vanced to 9 cents for regular and 10 cents 
for dress styles, except for the Renfrew 
dress style, which leads the market and has 
been advanced to 11 cents. The advance 
in the price of. these goods, it is claimed, 
is covered by the increased cost of dyes 
and drugs used in their manufacture. 

The market for printing cloths has ruled 
very quiet, with no sales at Fall River and 
stock growing largerevery day. We quote 
prices at 4c. cash for extra 64x64 cloths 
and 34 for standards. At Providence extra 
goods are sold in small lots at 4c. 60 days 
and 34 for standards. 

Prints have been in irregular to fair 
movement. Wide prints, shirtings, and 
robes have been in steady request. Strictly 
dark prints are more active than medium 
styles. Small figures on black and dark 
chocolate grounds and imitation worsted 
effects are doing very well. 

Dress goods have been in steady request 
and many duplicate orders for some of the 


: most popular styles have been received from 


interior jobbers. The variety being offered 
is large aud a good business has prevailed. 

Shawls and skirts have been in active de- 
mand and the various offerings of novel- 
ties in trimmed goods have been favorably 
received by general buyers. 

The market for woolen goods has shown 
a fair inquiry. Duplicates of new assort- 
ments have been ordered by the clothing 
trade to some extent, and frequent small 
selections have been made by dry goods 
jobbers. The improved condition of the 
consuming classes is considered favorable 
and the outlook for the future is regarded 
with some satisfaction: 

Fancy cassimeres have been somewhat 
reduced in stock by reorders for duplicate 
assortments and new selections from the 
clothing trade. The demand for low to 
medium qualities has been quite large, 
while the supply of low goods of character 
issmall. The finer qualities are in lighter 
selection and it is hardly time for jobbers 
to become purchasers for second supplies 
of much importance. 

Kentucky jeans have been in fair to 
good demand for low and medium qual- 
ities. The best goods have been somewhat 
neglected. 

A large number of small selections have 
been made in flannels and some reorders 
from early purchasers have been received. 

In foreign dry goods the genera) market 
has shown increased business in all depart- 
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ments. A Jarge number of buyers are 
present, and in some cases are making free 
selections. The offerings at auction have 
been large, and in this way many buyers 
have secured good assortments. 

The entries for consumption at the port 
of New York for the week have amounted 
to $1,714,867. The amount withdrawn 
from warehouse was $526,492. Which 
makes the total for goods thrown on the 
market $2,241,359. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, August 27th, 1877. 


























PRINTS. 
BE ocscs. cctcces 614]Mallory..... evade 7 
BEE cacs ce cetens 6% Mancheitet oe 61g 
American.......... 634|Merrimack, D.. 64% 
Arnold 2... .ccccece 6% |Oriental. .......... 6% 
Cocheco, L........ 634|Pactfic ......seeee0 7 
Dunnells........ 614 Richmond. ..... 64 
Freeman.. ......- 534|Simpson’s Mourn’g 674 
Garner &Co.....- 61¢|Sprague.......... . 6 
Gloucester.......- 614|Wamsutta ........ 54 
—-* bascctha os Washington....... 64% 
Hartel ......---+0 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag...----++ 9 \|Lancaster........ -. 8g 
Namaske.. = 
whe Renfrew .. 9 
Glasgow........4- 844|Southwark.. 7% 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A. 44 84 Lawrence, HB Ses 64% 
“o"R 44 . Bee 7 
“ . ee a4 Wy, s XX.... 8% 
« DD, 44 6% XXxX. 9% 
ss , 44 6 |Lyman, E, 4 8 
si V,30-inch 6% Massachusetts $ 
Agawam, F........ 6 BB... 2.00 616 
Augusta, 44 7% Bivscccee 6 
we 30-inch 6% ‘ memadnasiats as 
Appleton, A, 44 84%) ° C......... 
me. N, in. 7 - Standard. 8 
Bedford R. 34 534 Medford, 44 7 
Boot, FF.......... Nashua, 0, 33-in.. 7 
OOS ciaciciesinseeee 735 R, 36-in.. 734 
i Pee a ee E, 40-in... 834 
OE acceptin t% « W,48in.. 113g 
Broadway, 44 6 |Newmarket, A..... 
Cabot, A, 44 76 " Giese: 6 
ow 44 7 is RK... 9 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 8 
- “TR... 8% Pepperell, a 816 
- “« .O;. B¢ ee . 046 
Continental, C...... 8 Oui fe008 | 
ve D 96 - Wicdac0 iG 
Dwight, X........ 5%) 7-415 
YAP eacenes “ 8417 
sie ae 7 nee 9-419 
Exeter, ’ + ee a - 104 24 
rg uot, A.......6. 
Great Falls, 8..... el B.... 10 
. } q adie. ET POE 14 
* .. 8 |Pittefield, A....... 6 
Harrisburg, A..... 7 \Pocasset : 
Sones ae oes 6% Canoe, 44 8h 
ee oe 5% SR, 58% 
Hyde | Park, sania | Weide atic sis 5 
XXX. 81, Salmon Falls, E... 7 
Indian Head, 44 8 4 |Stark, |. Eee 
«¢ 30-in. 1% He? UE eee 7% 
Indian Orchard ; Swift River 6% 
ye 834| Tremont, CC...... 6 
BE. .ceteti q 44 11 
WN... cit 7 =< 9-4 25 
ae | a 10-4 2734 
Laconia, AA....... waa ee 30-in.. 7 
- Bewsccedy 36-in.. 8 
nn Seer A “ 40-in. 11K 
- : awecceate 6% i 48-in. .134¢ 
Langley, A........ 74 Waltham, PTY ce 11 
- Standard. 8 9-4 20 
Laurel, D.......... 8 bie 10-4 223¢ 
OP EE iescees T4 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Langdon, ee 12 
AA, = i Lonsdale, 


44 9% 
ys Cambric, 44 14 














L 9g 
Amoskeag, = +4 O° ion 44 10 
axwe +4 12 
Buy Mills, ” £109 einen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A 44 9bgiN. Y. Mills, 44 1:14 
Rallou & Son, = 8 |New a 44 84 
S “ in 6 ee ae 304 
DOR ick vitgesccy s |SNesbus E, 44 af 
«We eae ag 
© Qeensdsaseses 6%: Pepperell, 6415 
Blackstone,P A4-4 8%! 7-417 
Blackstone aiver.. 8 | = 8419 
Cabot, 8 Dy : 4 221 
” 10-4 25 
Sy) GAR wn sced 11 |Red Bank, 447 
“  46in. 12.2! 12 a“ 7-8 6% 
an 34 45, |Slaterville, 44 8 
Clinton, CCC. .441 « 7-8.6 
“« —C, 44 78:Tuscarora, 4-412 
Dwight: Utica Nonpareil; 
Cambric. 44 136 44 12% 
Linen Finish. .14 a 5-415 
Forestdale, 44 914 4 6-4 19 
Fruit of the Loom : ts 8-425 
“ 271g 
Fearless, a ‘4 wba 30 
Green, G, |Wauregan, No. 1. .101¢ 
Great Falls, “lads Laeas og Wamsutta, 44 12 
M or 4 ba | 7” 
bi 6 a .. 8 |Williamsville, 44 12 
“  u . 83g, White Rock, 44 10% 
“4 o- as “ 3|Wastnevie, 44 9 
Gold Medal, 44 8&¢ 8 Bs 
a 
Hills : . 94 2244 
Semper Idem,4-4 a4) 10-4 25 
D 
Amoskeag........- 153¢\Ulin, GL....... 012 
Blue Hil’... Sit Peat Rivers... 7 "1ass 
Columbia, Heayy..15 |Warren, AXA.....14 


Everett...........-15d¢ ae, wage 
Haymaker......... 94¢) “. OC.......11dg 
Otis, AXA........143¢|York.s.10°....-..4.1535 
79 BBececccccccel® 
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STRIPES, 
Otis, BB.....10 @— 

















feodenan, i 6 best 13 
er le. 
Demet, A" 14 |Pittsfield....— oe 
oe? Hi. 12 |Thorndike,B.113¢@1 
Hamilton..-.11 @12 oe 9 
TICKIN 
Amoskeag, ACA...16 Hamilton, )) ee 104 
ad ree (3) Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
“ B......134¢ Massabesic, A 16 LOK 
“ C......123¢ Bi... 
- aeeis 10 " C.....11¢ 
< . Methuen, AA......144¢ 
Cordis, ACE....... 18 !Pearl River........ 15 
eeaeue = Pittsfield ......... 53 
Easton, ACA...... Swift River........ 96 
Le OK! Willow Brook..... 1444 
06 oe 9 [Fork 30-inch. .... 1256 
Hamilton.......... 12%| “* 32inch...... 15 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag........- oi Laconia. ..........- 86 
Androscoggin..... Lawrence, Satteen. 9 
Canoe River...... eK Naumkeag : 
Hyde Park........ 8 Satteens 
Indian Orchard.... 8 |Pepperell. .. 
Kearsarge......... 9 
pi 5! snows acon 
wam, F....... as conia...... cooces S5 
Amoskeag,........ 844|Lyman, H..... ... 8t¢ 
Appleton. ...... 835 |Mascachusetta, C.. a 
Augusta. ....... 8 Eepperal eens B oa 
Boot, A....... 2.23. Gg ney A. ii. ote 816 
THE 


SHIELD BOSOM SHIRTS 


MOST DURABLE, 
BEST FITTING, 


STYLE AND MANUFACIURE PERFECT. 


Every Shirt sold by me made under my own <npee- 
vision and guaranteed as represented. 


i for Rues of Self-Measu:ement and Price- 


"Ned a full and ¢ esirable line of 


GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
S.W. TAYLOR. Sole Manufacturer, 


146 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


R.H.MACY &CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 
RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN 8TEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIA} CARE. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON %c., WARRANTED. 
14th STREET AND Gth AVENUE. 8. Y. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE C0,’S 


‘6 Standard’? Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
Generali Trade by phe following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOUSE 


As the means Needle, by H. B. GOOD. 
gr 4 zotleeae il. 

As the * G GoopR ICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 

ts Louis, Mo. 

As ¢ “CHALLENGE” Needle, by C. W. 
HANDY & CO., New York. 

As the Dato me ay J harms by WM. BUT- 
birt yy 4 








1. 
NDARU” Needle, by HOUGH & 
RUMNEY, Boston. Mass 
ANDAKD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 
New Orleans, te 










‘LI ‘AON Pat” 


DIAMOND 


128) ‘a1 ‘dy Patg 


‘1281 BZ "49 PENssiay "B9BI 


Light. Flexible, an rable. Ado to the 
Princesse or new t SSemctpapatents.  Natied. please 
ask your merchant for them, and, if not kept on ~ae, 
oreee x on us. Wesend by ‘mail, postpaid, on receipt 

25 each 
J.L. COLBY & CO., 4% and 427 Broome &t.. N. Y. 


CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
HUTCHINSON BROS, 


Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON 


869 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


- Disections for Self-Measurement sent upon appli 


Goods oelivered Free of Express Charges. 








TRIMMINGS 


Sf PLUAW & BOX PLANTS .9 

If PERFECTION. SIMPLICITY,E CONOMY 
COST OF MACHINE SAVED OW ONE DRESS. 7 

fe -ON\LUSTRATED cYRCU FREE~ > 

@ MILTON BRADLEY& CO. PRINGEIE EL© 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tur InDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum, 

These periodicals will be sent from the 


offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. 

Reg. Price. 
PUMA es ios oucoeee eed $1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly................. 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 


“The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 3800 
Harper’s Magazine............... 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly..............005 360 400 
Harper's Bagal. «..6<050cccecsseee 360 400 
Home Journal.............-+056. 260 300 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving ‘‘The Glee Maiden’’) 1 10 1 30 


Ladies’ Journal.................. 3 60 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 3 60 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 27 300 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine.. ............. 230 2% 
EO IMIEEY, 3 55.0.<.46 thei ccccdacnas 3 60 4 00 
The Nation (new subs.).......... 475 5 20 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 1 35 1 60 
The Dlustrated Christian Weexly. 225 250 


The Christian............ esstccde ‘OD 1 00 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 


Turf, Field, and Farm............ 450 500 
Forest and Stream...............350 400 
Eclectic Magazine.......... ssi aS 5 00 
Waverley Magazine.............. 450 500 


Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 


New York Semi-Weekty Post..... 260 300 


tay POSTMASTERs and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
informatior by applying to us. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a year. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a-handsome volume They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 








Grar: Th 
KS&Cos, x 
; IMPROVED 3 
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Ws offer any one of the foliowing PREMi 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 


$8 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 

tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 

bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 

& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

‘‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x381¢. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 


Fine 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


Che Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and al? Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 








52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 “ ry “ 1 i 5e 
1 3 “ oe “ 0.75 
523 ‘ after 3 months, 3.50 
52 # after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receip 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 138 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787. New York Citr. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders bis paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until] payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
‘ . 1 Page& Business oties 


e. 
ec. 
4 times (oie mont bh). , We. 
s 
| 


1 in: dadaananieenne 
4times (one month) ..85c, 
1 * (three mont 
26 

52 


13 “ (three mont 8).80¢ 

“ ( s 8 (six  -).75@: 

“ (twelve “ .00c.|/62 “ (twelve “ .65¢. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 











See er ee 
4 times (one month) 
i a three months). 





8 
ss 4 - ee - 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES... ..ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EA 


CH TIME, 
FINANCIAL NOTICES.,...TWO DOLLARS PER AGATB 
LINE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES....,...... FLirry CzENTs A LIN 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding fvur lines 
#1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
‘ Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





P.-0. Bex 3787 New Yerk City. 
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Weebly Bourhet Review. 


(Bor woek ending Briday, August 2ith, 1877.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 








COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee remains quiet; 
but, with more favorable European ac- 
counts, there is a steadier feeling, and pre- 
vious nominal quotations are now quite 
firmly’ demanded. There has been no 
business in invoices here, but some 7,000@ 
8,000 bags Rio have been purchased in 
Baltimore for New York account. Mild 
Coffees have been quiet, but stocks are held 
quite steadily and we continue former 


quotations. We quote: 
Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 18 @23 
Santos,Ord.to Choice................ 22 23 
RD cause ccesncassenecauenesseee 26 
BOOM 55062 255.30 ROUS. Shs. tu cated 28 @29 
MTN 6 ccnnican Ws eae iiios th ohiek 20 @22 
OS vlpettllind pepe nahh cieeescaue 21 @22 


TEA.—The continued pressure to sell 
through the medium of the auction-rooms 
exerts a depressing influence upon the mar- 
ket, and dealers, being thus liberally sup- 
plied, show little disposition to purchase, 
unless on equally satisfactory terms. The 
auction sale of Thursday showed a further 


reduction in prices on all kinds, except on 
one or two grades of Green, including Gun- 
powders, and the market has since been 
pretty much at a stand, owing to a discrep- 
ancy of views between buyers and sellers. 
We quote: 


BIRO notte 5 9 no gtt> ss 0Sese eden 50 
Young Hyson... 70 
English Breakfast 7 
Uncolored Japan.. ‘ @ 455 
ee re see 75 





SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—Previous to yes- 
terday the market remained depressed and 
prices yielded one eighth of acent. Yes- 
terday, however, there was more inquiry 
from refiners, who now meet with a better 
demand for their products; and this decline 
was regained, the market closing quite firm 
at 8@8} cents for Fair to Good Refining 
Cuba, with some business upon this basis, 


Refined.—We notice a more active demand 
for all grades, and there isa decidedly more 
cheerful feeling than before. Prices are 
firmer. Stocks are low throughout the in- 
terior, and, with the most active month 
close at hand, a more healthy state of affairs 


is confidently looked for. We quote: 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 8 @ 8% 
oe Th Os e- 11 114% 
OB si. ocisic ce sw dues onde 11 _— 
Dawiere’s. 5. wcicews. te 10K/@111¢ 
Granmlate «ios... 4. ss ssiccce 1044@10% 
Wuitz.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 1WK@10% 
Steam Refined A............ cary 
PINE 065005 sssenguanceh 934@ 9% 
YELLOW.—Extra C.........ccccseces 9K@ 93 
Other grades, including C... 74{@ 8% 


MOLASSES.—West India descriptions 
remain dull for boiling grades, refiners 
having supplied their moderate wants. 
50° test is generally held at 33 cents, while 30 
cents is the best bid. The trade have bought 
more freely, but at prices something below 
neminal rates. New Orleans is dull and 
easier. Thesales embrace 200 bbls. at 45@ 
55 cents, as to quality, the latter price for 


extra fancy. e quote: 

Cubg, refining grades (50° test)...... 32 @33 
Cuba, grocery grades.......e0..seee nominal, 
PNET RDIDEIIINE 5.5 0sphg sas00cee<sae 48 oo 
New Orleans, good to prime......... 41 @49 
New Orleans, choice...... covevecccsdl @52 
New Orleans, fancy............ ooe--D4 @55 


FISH.—The market continues firm for 
Mackerel, with an increased demand. Cod- 


fish continue active. Box Herring are firm, 
with none afloat offering. Barrel Herring 


are dull, with no change in prices. We 
quote: 

George’s Cod, @ qtl........... 475 5 00 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl........ - 400 450 
Pickled Cod, @ bpl.......... - 500 5 50 
Mackerel : 

No, 1 Shore........ anspmede ---19 00 @21 00 
No. 2 Shore, new ...........00. 13 50 $0 00 
No. 3 Large, N...... a delicteiels te 9 50 10 00 
RRR REAR 850 @9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No.1.,@ bbl.17 00 @20 00 
Herring, Scaled, @ box........ — 22 be 25 
Herring, No. 1, @ box......... — 13 17 


SALT.—The market is quiet and prices 


are without decided change. We quote: 
Turk’s Island, # bushel....... — 30 
Liverpool, Ashten’s........... 250 @-— 
Liverpool, other brands....... 1 15 1 30 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz..... id 1 30 
In small bags, 40 ina bbl.....— re 4 
In small pockets, 100 ina bbl..— 3 316 


———— rr ———_ 
GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.--Are dull and nominal at 444@ 
5 cents for Pot and 634@7 cents for Pearl. 


BROOM CORN.—The market is dull, as 
for some time past; but prices are steady. 
We quote Green Hurl, 6@7 cents; Medium 
Green, 5@6 cents; and Red and Red-tipped, 
4 436 celts, cash. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—A de- 
cidedly improved demand for export and a 
consequent arrest of the declining tendency 
of values are the prominent features of the 
Flour market for the last week. The de- 
mand has8 not been confined to any par- 
ticular kind, but has been more general 
than for a long time past. Yesterday the 
market was steady, but buyers refused to 
pay any advance whatever. The sales com- 
prise about 55,000 bbls. Southern Flour 
has also been in good request, and the 
market has ruled steadier for all kinds, 
although prices have undergone no change. 
Rye Fiour continues in moderate demand 
at unchanged figures. Corn Meal.—A fair 
demand has prevailed for Brandywine Meal 
at lower prices, and fair sales have trans- 
pired. ther kinds have not been in much 
demand, but prices are about the same. 
We quote: 


Desouee Fieri eS 2 25@ 5 50 
State Supers ........ccescccscece.e 3 W@ 4 50 
ARES Os Wien eV occebecs cede sees s 2'25@ 3 25 
Lg Ra or ree 4 90@ 5 25 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 6 6 75 
03 38 “ BUS cin iss 6 00@ 7 00 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 4 75@ 6 75 
sy New Process........... 7 8 75 
Bouthern Wlour......:scess. bee cd 2 60@ 8 25 
ee Se ee 4 00@ 4 85 
oO 2 25@ 4 00 


GRAIN.—Irregularity has been the mos} 
prominent characteristic of the cereal mar- 
kets during the week under review, and 
prices of nearly all kinds have experienced 
radical fluctuations. The market for 
Wheat has been active all the week, and 
prices advanced up to Thursday, when 
there was a reaction, and prices fell off 3 
to 4 cents per bushel. There has been an 
active movement in future deliveries; but 
the fluctuations in prices have been radical, 
the bulk of the transactions having been 
below the closing quotations of last week. 
‘‘Spot” Wheat has been in moderate request, 
but prices for winter have not materially 
changed. Spring Wheat has been neglect- 
ed and to a great extent nominal. The 
new crop has sold to some extent at $1.35 
for No. 2 Chicago and in small lots as high 
as $1.38, while the best of the old crop 
here (which is not prime) has sold down to 
$1 32 and would not bring that price at 
the close. Corn.—Tbe demand has ma- 
terially slackened and the tendency of 
rices has steadily favored the buyer. 
arge lots have been freely offered to ar- 
rive, but buyers have become more cautious, 
and the transactions in future deliveries 
have been comparatively small. For ‘‘ spot” 
Corn there has been a fair demand only, 
and with free receipts sellers have been 
unable to realize former prices and the 
market closed 2@3 cents lower. Kye re 
mains steady, with a moderate inquiry. 
Barley may be regarded as entire!y nominal 
in the absence of business. ats have 
been fairly active, but irregular in value. 
The changes show a gradual contraction of 
the extremes, which are nearer together by 
about 10 cents per bushe] than they were a 
short time ago. Beaus.—Scarcely any de- 
mand has prevailed for either Mediums or 
Marrows; but with small supplies the 












market rules steady. We quote: 
WHEAT: 
DU URTOUEAE ic cen sensed sionssice 140 @150 
White Western.........ssecees 138 @145 
No. 1 Milwaukee.............. nominal, 
No. 2 Milwaukee..... @ — 
No. 2 Chicago.... nominal. 
No. 3 dean nominal 
Amber Michigan.. 14 @ — 
Rye, State.......cccessen core 1D @ — 
Rye, Westerm........0.06 ecccee 69 @ — 
RN: 
Southern White... co Or tee 
Southern Yellow. << @ — 
Western White.... ... ee) nin 68 
Western Yellow........c..+00 59 @ 60 
Oats : 
White.... 30 @ 53 
Mixed... 30 @ 42 
RON. 6. dies sos oh pawe se pene 6 @— 
BEANS: 
Marrow, New...... f.o.b. 3 60 _ 
Medium, New..... 2 80 2 85 
White Kidney, New.. .240 @ 250 
Red Kidney, New.... . -- 310 @3 2 
REED og 2500.00 s00eeenn5e 270 @280 


CATTLE MARKET.—The firmness no- 
ticed at the close of our last on Beef Cattle 
was sustained during the early part of the 
week; but subsequently the arrivals were of 
inferior quality, and, with rather less in- 
quiry, the closing rates exhibit a decline. 
The range was 12@13 cents for prime 
Steers, to dress 57@58 Ibs. to the gross 
cwt. ; 83@11% for common to good, to dress 
55@57 Ibs. ; 74@8 for poor, to dress 55 lbs. ; 
and 8@83 for Texas and Cherokee, to dress 
the same. The export trade continues fair, 
and for the week the shipments aggregate 
4,000 qrs. of Beef and 284 Live Cattle. 
Mich Cows continue dull; the few sales 
were at $50@$60. For Calves there has 
been a fair inquiry, with sales at 3@4 cents 
for Buttermilk and Grass-fed and 6@8 for 
Veals. Both Sheep and Lambs have ruled 
quiet, and the closing sales were at lower 
prices, or say 3@5% cents for the former 
and 44@6} for the latter. No sales of Live 





Hogs were reported. The receipts for the 


| week are 9,730 Beef Cattle, 51 Cows, 3,378 
Calves, 24,480 Sheep, and 21,473 Hogs. 


HAY.—The receipts of Timothy have 
not been so free as recently and the market 
has accordingly ruled firm. Straw has de- 
clined, particularly Oat Straw, which is 
more plenty. We quote North River Ship- 
ping Timothy 65@70 cents; prime do, 80 
@95; and Clover and Salt 50@60. Straw 
continues neglected and prices are to some 
extent nominal. The quotations are for 
Long Rye, 55@65 cents; Short do., 40a45; 
and Oat, 35@45, cash. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork has been inactive, 
and only a small business has been done, 
the difference in the views of buyers and 
sellers being a barrier against transactions, 
and there has been no manifest disposition 
to either buy or sell to any extent at the 
current value. Bacon remains steady, 
though the demand has been l€ss active 
and the transactions nothing to speak of. 
Cut Meats bave been in moderate demand 
and prices have undergone no change. 
Lard.—The market has ruled heavy and 
lower prices have been accepted for all 
kinds, both on the spot and for future de- 
livery. Beef has undergone no change 
whatever and the market may be called 
dull but firm. Beef Hams have ruled dull 





and prices have favored the buyer. We 
quote: 
BEEF: 
Plain Mess, bb)...............13 00 @14 00 
RSS a eee 1400 @14 50 
Prime Mess, tierce............ 21 00 2 00 
ey, Oe 1500 @-—— 
City Extra india Mess, tierce 24 00 @25 00 
PORE: 
Mess, Western 1300 @— — 
Prime, Western............-0- 10 00 @10 50 
Prime MGW 06 530.55 Fee odeess 18 00 @— — 
RD: 
West, Steam, tcs., pr.,# 100 bs. 8 50 @ 8 60 
OR ys NTiO is .56<< <cs< s8eceses 8 87 @ 8 50 
Religtedssa..<ie+.4 ee 700 @9 37% 
Hams: 
RCNA ob Score sasnis vicepeasaeneouee gies 
MIBMOUGatcivcseescccvawsesetioes #4 11y@12% 
SHOULDERS: 
os -¥ . @ 84 
ry Salted. ° 14@ 6 
POs aos vdaniewenep eases wine acaies ie 8 
RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 
market continues quiet. We quote: 
Domestic Rags: 
White af BD B.. .0.cews-cscccesese DU@ 4 
Country Mixed (free of woolens)...... 3 3% 
City Colored......... pase eaesaseeees y%@il 
PaPER STOCK: 
Imperfections. .......cccscccscccccce 344@ 3% 
No. 1 White Shavings..........se00. — 5% 
Book Stock (solid)........... escceee — @ 3 
Common Papers........... mecpgcon. kk @ LY 


WOOL —Business has been moderate in 
all kinds, with no appreciable change in 
prices; though cash buyers, if anything, 
have a slight advantage. Still, there is no 
apparent pressure to sell, holders, as a rule, 
taking a hopeful view of the future. The 
fall trade is opening, on the whole, favor- 
ably for woolen goods, and the manufac- 
turing industries are represented to be 
working into a healthier condition. There 
are few vacant mills, and some of those 
running are holding their cloth for higher 
prices. As a whole, though not paying 
owners large profits, the business is 
thought to be in a better state than it has 


been since the panic of 1873. We quote: 
American XXX...........cee0e- —53 

4 Se ee 41 

4 pa: RS Ie BRS. er 
American eer : 

0.1 Pulled............. Sere | 
Superfine Pulled...... se cececcee OD 
Valparaiso, Unwashed...........—18 
Terns, GiBsc ict swe econ ccs whoeee -—28 
Texas, CO@rse........... rr!) 
8. A., Merino, Unwashed........—28 
KES Ta. WEIRD: cise 000 00 oie Sees cece 73 30 
Smyrna, Unwashed............. ol? 
Smyrna, pes oere B22 
Cal. SP Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, m se 


Cal. 8S. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 18 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 13 








PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER has met with fair demand, 
both for export and consumption, at un- 


changed prices. We quote: 

NEw BUTTER: 

States AIMS .. wWnck. 2... ssccecy ede 21 @B 
State, tubs, selections.............. B @ 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 12 19 
Western, Creamery..............0 22 27 
Western, firkins, choice...... «es 15 @16 
Western, firkins, good to prime..... 12 14 


CHEESE.—There has been a good ex- 
port demand at about previous quotations, 
prime readily commanding 11 cents. The 
demand for consumption has also been fair. 
We quote: 


State Factory, famcy..............008 wYy@ll 
Pao Factory, Sk ae SE ae MS 
tate oe ee ee / 
Satielded.) Tuk. Se 
Western Factory, chotce....... cones 
Western Factory, | nya o'r para 7 
Weste ry, fairto good....... 6 Ker4 


EGGS are a shade firmer, with a good 
demand. We quote: . 





Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 18 @19 
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State and Pennsylvania............ 16 @I17 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 154y@l6y 
FRUIT.—Domestic Dried.—Apples are 
not as firm. ,Small lots can be bought at 
Inside figures, but few new have come for- 


ward. Georgia Peeled Peaches are in 
heavy receipt and prices favor the buyer. 
Cherries and Blackberries are scarce and in 


demand. No Plumsinyet. We quote: 
Apples, State...... er eee 61 
Apples, Western...............es000 5 e* 
Apples, Southern, prime............ 6 @6% 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 10 @12 
eee ren 6 b- 6% 
RENN 01a. cise doen egeesinee Nocivie cesase 14 @I16 


HOPS —The market for old is sluggish, 
the export demand having entirely abated, 
and prices may be regarded as wholly 
nominal at 5@6c. for common, 7c. for 
middlings, and 8@11c. for good to prime, 
with 12@13c. for fancy. The new crop 
begins to come forward a little and the 
few bales arriving are being picked up by 
the brewers at from 13 to 20c. 
POTATOES.—The receipts of Pota- 
toes have become heavy and prices have 
declined, notwithstanding the demand for 
export continues heavy. We quote: 
PORE TAA, 65 cevocco Sacco 112 @ : 
INOW (SOESC9s 52:00 s seems reese 125 @150 
SEEDS.—Clover is neglected Timothy 
is in fair demand, with sales of several car 
loads. Flax ~continues in request for 
crushing. We quote: 
Clover, Western,1876,prime, perlb. 13 @ 14 
“ t 


State, per Ib........ .13 @ 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 65 @1 85 
Red Top, per sack, 50 Ibs........ 225 @2 75 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ — @1 50 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





: Per Ton 

No. 1. Per. Guang 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 

No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 

No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 

formula). ....5..+.00 peasicdunks 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 

ROTUMUIS 505d « cde pic eo vaicecine 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 


formula)..... sath wcaicamtou mays 38 72 










Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 —@ 50 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 40 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime..............-. 38 41 00 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 40 43 00 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 33 36 00 
Lister Bros. Bone..........+.0008 32 40 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o. 30 00@ 3300 
si «« Acid Phosphate 30 wg 32 00 
of s¢ Pure Bone Meal 33 35 00 
- «« Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers.............. 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is]. Guano. 40 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. ( Phil.) : 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 47 00 
Hign-grade nes York rena cs 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 35 00 
Ground Raw Bone............. 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 18 00 
MOBY ss ccccaticoccscoeescees 40 00@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 22 25 00 
Plaster, per ton.......-cccccecece 8 9 00 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p. c.), per lb. 834c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 34%¢c@4 e. 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “  2%¢c.@ 3c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 44%c.@ 4%c. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb........... 44e@ 4%e. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... 5 c.@ 5¥e. 
Driea Blood, per lb.......... . 240.@3 ¢« 
Dried Flesh, “ ... - 24¢c.@3 ¢« 








New and Best Teas 


ever offered to Club Organizers 


and La 
TEAS AT WHOLESALE pricesIN LOTS 
customers. All charges paid on $10 orders and upward 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company, 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 





TEAS 
BEST TD SPICES. 


ealers, families, and oe 


consum: 
meral of above articles should 
8T & —_ 








BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. |233 n. 24 bixtet Puliadelphia 


TEAS, COFFEES, SUGARS, AND SPICES, 
BEST SfANDARD QUALITIES. 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 


Ti, 79. and 81 Vesey St., opp. Washington Market. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 


ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
Please send for Price-Lists. 


TEAS enor baer ee 


stap tinually 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUB 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 














Cecne Agents wanted cad for Suculeyt induce 


EDP WELLS. U Vesey Oo-K T= FO. BOX 19, 
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Moung and Old. 


THE LADY MOTH MILLER. 


BY MARGERY DEANE, 








Tis a sad song I sing 
Of a poor little thing, 
And her name it was Lady Moth Miller ; 
And wherever she went, 
And on whatever bent, 
Toere stood ready somebody to kill her. 


The first time that she flew 
Was to a couch of blue, 

And to death did the family will her ; 
But the made her escape, 
Though in pretty bad shape, 

This poor, innocent Lady Moth Miller. 


‘* In this nice fur so warm, 
I’m sure there’s no harm,”’ 
Softly hummed the Lady Moth Miller. 
So her nest she did make, 
But she got such a shake 
That with terror and fright it did fill her. 


All the butterflies chase, 

And each fly has its place— 
There’s no peace for a Lady Moth Miller ; 

So she flew in the light, 

’Twas so temptingly bright, 
And the cruel, bad flame, it did kill her. 
NEWPORT, R. L. 





MAKING BELIEVE. 
BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 


‘““Now, Tommie,” said Edith, ‘‘lets 
make believe I’m the pussy and you’re the 
little girl. You must stroke me with your 
paw—no, your hand—just like this (taking 
one of Tom’s black paws in her fat fingers); 
and I must wink my eyes and look pleased, 
just like this.” Aud Edith closed her 
brown eyes; then opened them ‘‘the leastest 
mite,” fixing them upon pussy with a lan- 
guishing expression of serene contentment, 
just as she had seen pussy look at her. 

“‘Now you must sit up in the chair and 
read my nursery-book, while I wash my 
face.” And Tommie, nothing loth, found 
himself reposing luxuriously inthe big arm- 
Cuair, staring atthe picture of a dignified 
Newfoundland. 

‘*If you was you, you wouldn’t like that 
story, cause its dorgs,” said Edith. ‘‘ But 
you’re me now. You must read it every 
word. ‘Good—old—Fido—and—her—pup- 
py-dorgs.’ You needn’t read it out aloud. 
Read it just to yourself.” 

Tom winked and blinked and nodded; 
while Edith stretched herself out upon the 
rug and rolled up her little sleeves. ‘‘ My 
hands is clean,” said she, looking at them 
complacently. ‘*‘ Very indeed clean. My 
tongue is clean, too; cause—dirt can’t get 
in there. Now, I'll wash my face.” 

Suiting the action to the word, she lapped 
her hands and passed them lightly over her 
cheeks and forehead, as she had seen pussy 
do. 

This performance was by no means 
agreeable; but, being determined to sustain 
her character to the utmost, the little girl 
persevered, until the most conscientious cat 
in the world would have cried: ‘‘ Hold, 
enough!” 

“‘T wish cats had towels,” said she, rue- 
fully, holding up her hand. ‘If J wasa 
truly cat, l’d have a towel.” 

As no towels were forthcoming, she 
wiped her face and hands upon her dress. 
Happening just then to glance at Tom, she 
found that his head was resting upon his 
paws and his eyes were invisible. 

‘I do think! If Edith hasn’t gone to 
sleep! With uli those puppy-dogs! What 
a funny girl!” She went over to the unap- 
preciative pussy, and gave him a little 
shake. 

‘““Wake up, Edith! Little girls don’t 
sleep. Its pussy-cats that sleeps.” 

Tom opened his green eyes, and gave her 
a look which savored of surprise and an- 
noyance. 

“‘Tcan’t help it,” said Edith. ‘If any- 
body goes to sleep, it must be me, ’cause 
I’m the cat.” She threw herself down 
before the fire again, and tried to make a 
round ball of herself, as Tom did. 

“Truly cats has the softest bones,” was 
her remark, as, at length, she gave it up in 
despair. ‘‘ But 1 can shut myself up other 
ways.” 

‘‘Other ways” meant doubling herself 
up like a jack-knife, her head touching her 
knees, In this delightful position she lay 








for the space of two minutes, wrapped in 
slumbers which, judging by her labored 
breathing, could hardly be called ‘‘balmy.” 

‘“*Oh, dear! The fire shines so on my 
cheek. Truly cats’ cheeks must be awful 
cold. Think I’d better have some milk.” 

She trotted out into the pantry, and soon 
returned with her little saucer full. ‘‘ Now 
we'll see how pussy-cats drinks.” 

Down on her knees and elbows, her small 
tongue thrust again and again into the 
brimming saucer. But it was such hard 
work and she got so very little. ‘‘ Come 
here, Tom, and show me how you do it.” 

Sleepy as Tommie was, he heard the in- 
vitation, and not only heard, but heeded. 
Down he jumped from his easy-chair and 
ran quickly for the saucer. There could 
be no doubt that Tom knew just how it 
ought to bedone; not the least in the world. 

‘‘There! Tom, Tom! I know how now. 
You’re a little girl again. You’ve had 
enough. Let metry.” But Tommie didn’t 
want to be a little girl again and had no 
idea of giving lessons in this his favorite 
accomplishment. 

““Go away, Tom (Edith, I mean). I 
never drink your milk so.” She gave him 
a slight push as she spoke, and again dipped 
her little red tongue into the milk but with 
no better success. 

Tom’s green eyes were wide open now. 
He had never been so astonished in all his 
life before. Finding himself persistently 
excluded from what he considered his 
lunch by the waving of two plump white 
arms, and fully expecting to see it disap- 
pear, little by little, as a pair of cherry lips 
seemed to close upon it, he opened his 
mouth and did really say just one word: 
** Pichtchee.” 

“I can say that, too,” cried Edith. 
‘ Fitch-e-ce-e!’ There, now!” 

Tom growled ominously. 

“TI can do just like that.” And the 
would-be pussy gave an imitation which, if 
not exactly like the original, certainly did 
not lack force or expression. 

Tom stood up, attitude threatening, tail 
expansive. Edith, still upon her hands and 
knees, looked coolly into his face. The 
large brown eyes and the glaring green 
orbs were in dangerous proximity. 

‘*Don’t you feel ’shamed, Editb? Great 
girl like you, to want to lick up a poor 
pussy-cat’s milk!” 

What Tommy might have replied to this 
question noone cin tell; for just at this 
moment the door opened and Edith’s 
mamma came in. ‘‘ What are you doing, 
little daughter?” she asked, in surprise. 

‘Your little daughter has became a cat,” 
spoke up a small, piping voice, ‘‘and I 
have became her. I have been a bad girl. 
I drinked her milk.” 

Mamma saw through it all at a glance. 
‘* Well, Edith,” said she, taking Tom up in 
her arms, ‘‘l’m sorry you’ve been so 
naughty; but I suppose you must have 
your new cloak all the same. Naughty 
girls must be kept warm, as well as good 
ones. Come right up-stairs, now, and try 
it on. It will be a little too large, of 
course; but we can soon take it in.” 

Tom’s offended dignity was soon ap- 
peased. He settled himself upon his mis- 
tress’s shoulder, as if he belonged there; but 
Edith looked uneasily from him to her 
mother. 

‘‘Mamma,” said she, at length, ‘“‘I think 
Tom had better be the cat. He knows how 
the best.” 

“Very well,” said Mamma. ‘‘If you and 
Tommie can agree upon it. I am making 
the cloak for Edith, so, of course, she must 
be the one to try it on.” 

They went up stairs together. Tommie, 
still reposing upon Mamma’s shoulder, his 
black nose cuddled close to her neck, ex- 
pressed his appreciation of his comfortable 
quarters by a softlittle purr of satisfaction. 

“I can do most things that cats can,’ 
said Edith. ‘‘ Why couldn’t I get the milk 
better, Mamma?” 

Then Mamma explained that Tommie’s 
tongue was not smooth, like hers. It was 
made rough on purpose, so that the milk 
would not run off so fast. 

This piece of information caused Edith 
to examine her own ‘“‘ little member ” care- 
fully with one tiny finger; after which she 
peremptorily ordered Tommie to submit 
his to her inspection, But he purred on, yo- 
heeding. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


“Oh! Mamma,” cried Edith, after looking 


at him silently for a few seconds, ‘‘I didn’t 
purr. I never thought to purr.” 

“* Suppose you try it now,” said Mamma. 

The little girl laughingly made the at- 
tempt. If you are very anxious to know 
how she succeeded, Iam afraid you will 
have to try it- yourself. Iam very sure you 
will be able to do it quite as well as she 
did. 

That afternoon Edith informed her moth- 
er that she had been making ‘‘ po’try,” and 
requested her to write it down. These are 
the words which the childish voice re- 
peated, with a funny little pause after every 
_ “ PUSSY. 


“I know I am a pussy, 
Lam so very small, 
I think that everybody 
Is bigger than me of all. 
But, though I am so flesby, 
I am so very small, 
I know that everybody 
Is bigger than me, 
Except those little sparrows 
That sit upon the tree.” 





HICKORIES. 


BY HELEN C. THORNE. 





“‘T say, Rand, Jerry Hicks told me this 
morning, the walnuts were thick as shot 
over on the Ridge. What do you say?” 

There was a silence at the woodpile. 
Rand leaned meditatively on his beetle and 
Hal sat down on the saw-horse. 

‘* You see there was a pretty sharp frost 
last night, and they’ll rattle down lively. 
Ben and Charlie have gone off gunning 


with Meyer and Rob; but likely to-morrow 


they’ll”— 

“Yes, I see. 
Latin?” 

‘*Oh! I fixed that. Asked the professor 
if he didn’t want a vacation, and he said: 

Yes; he hadn’t been very well this week.’ 
Told him I’d give him some walnuts—that 
is, if we get any.” 

«Allright, then. Soon as dinner. One, 
two, three!” Down came the beetle and 
up went the saw. The boys worked when 
they worked, and- played when they played. 

Walnuts and the Ridge were the all-im- 
portant subjects of conversation at the 
table that noon; for Parson Stearns was 
away on pastoral visits, and Hilda, an 
older sister, together with the housekeeper, 
were the only remaining members of the 
family. Dinner dispatched, Hal shouldered 
the sacks and led off; while Rand, with his 
little double-barreled shot-gun, followed. 
That was the way they usually took up the 
line of march. 

The Ridge was the last of a line of out- 
lying sentinels guarding the eastern spur 
of the Adirondacs, and was partially wood- 
ed by a second growth of walnuts and but- 
ternuts. On the little hill beyond the 
ravine the boys halted to map out their 
course. The Ridge lay to the northwest 
two miles in astraight line; but between 
was Cedar Swamp, by no means a pleasant 
or even safe place to traverse, as Hal had 
learned by bitter experience. 

“Let’s go ’round the upper end and 
home by the lower,” suggested Rand. 
‘Then we'll know all the bearings of the 
place and have a chance to see Bog Brook 
Falls.” 

‘*And have a chance to brag to the fel- 
lows when they tell about their partridges 
and things,” added Hal. 

So that was settled, and the boys started 
again, Hal taking a long, swinging stride, 
that he called ‘‘the hunter’s lope.” They 
had an understanding that on their tramps 
conversation should be a secondary affair, 
so that usually their marches were rather 
silent. However, it was impossible for 
Hal to be quiet fora longer period than 
half an hour, unless it were really necessa- 
ry, as it did not seem to be on this occa- 
sion. Accordingly he broke out, on a sud- 
den: 

‘*Wouldn’t it be a neat thing, Rand, if 
we could fall in with a covey of par- 
tridges and bag some of ’em. If we could 
get birds and nuts too, all on one tramp, I 
think ‘twould— Whew! Jehosaphat!” 

I’m sorry he said such a long word, boys; 
but really I couldn't help it, especially as 


But what about the 


there flew up just from his feet the very 
‘game he was wishing for. Bang! hang! 


went the gun, with Rand’s finger on the 


trigger, and down fell three birds. 


‘Good for you, Rand! Wish I were a 





the partridges to Rand, who was quietly 
reloading. 

“* Keep on trying; that’s ali,” said Rand, 
encouragingly. ‘‘I expect by the time you 
get your rifle I shan’t be anywhere.” 

Hal laughed and then sighed. ‘‘ But I’ve 
got to put a ball right through the eye of 
our target before Ned gives it to me.” 

‘“‘IL know. But it will be worth working 
for. Ned’always does the handsome thing.” 

‘I'd like to see the old boy. Wonder 
when he’s coming home.” 

By this time the boys had reached the 
edge of the heavier growth and were with 
in half a mile of the Ridge. For several 
rods they had been tearing through black- 
berry vines, haoging full of the rich fruit. 

‘*I believe I’m getting tuckered, Hal. 
Let’s rest here a minute and eat some of 
these berries. Wouldn't Hilda like some to 
can?” 

Hal’s reply was somewhat vague. ‘I 
declare, I believe that’s the very same fel- 
low.” 

Rand looked up from his blackberries; 
but Hal never moved his eyes. 

‘* What's the matter, Hal? Spanish mil- 
dew?” 

‘Use your eyes up therea little,” said 
Hai, pointing toward a large white cloud. 

‘* Hal, I believe you’re crazy!” 

‘* Well,” said Hal, turning around, ‘‘ you 
needn’t snap a fellow’s head off. I 
thought maybe he’d come down a little 
pretty soon.” 

Rand went back to his blackberry bush 
and Hal to his clouds. 

‘I don’t care, I wish we could get him, 
We'd have a dollar apiece, and save our 
chickens besides,” said Hal, after awhile. 

A sudden thought brightened Rand’s face. 

** You don’t mean ”— 

“*Yes,I do. Seeif I don’t. 
a hawk, what.is it?” 

Rand got up, made an opera-glass of his 
hands, aud looked toward the cloud again. 

“You're right, Hal. We'll keep our 
eye on him, and if he comes down you can 
try your luck with the gun.” 

‘* That’s to pay for being cross, I s’pose,” 
laughed Hal. 

‘‘Time for us to be moving,” said Rand. 

Scrambling through the underbrush and 
tearing their hands and clothes in a very 
unpleasant manner, they at last reached 
the walnut trees, to find that Jerry Hicks 
had told the truth. 

‘‘Thicker’n shot, I should say!” said 
Rand, placing his gun against a tree and 
throwing his hat down beside it. ‘‘ Wish 
they didn’t have any shucks.” 

‘‘T’m always the monkey,” observed Hal, 
when one bag was filled. ‘‘ Just get me 
mad, and see how quick I’ll shin a tree and 
pelt you. Whew! don’t I wish they were 
cocoanuts!” 

‘‘You look enough like a monkey, any 
way. I should think you’d tried to eat 
blackberries all over your face, not being 
satisfied with the way Nature provided,” 
remarked Rand. 

“Well, you tumble down head first 
into a blackberry bush, and see how you'll 
look,” retorted Hal, from a branch over- 
head. : 

‘Hal, I’ve got an idea !” 

‘*@lad to hear it! What’s it worth? If 
it’s a good one, Ill invest.” 

‘* Well, you know there’s always about 
seventeen or thirty young Hickes scouring 
’round down there on Bog Brook Farm. 
Let’s rub blackberry-juice all over our 
faces and necks and hands, and ”— 

‘Then we'll both look like: monkeys, 
and you'll be the biggest.” 

Rand didn’t deign to notice the interrup- 
tion—‘‘and give'’em a scare. They’ll 
think we’ve got little boys and girls in our 
bags, and in less than five minutes there 
wont be a Hicks to be seen.” 

‘“‘Hurrah! Thatisa goodone!” And 
Hal sent his hat up into the air and himself 
down out of the tree in a hurry. 

‘“‘ This is the biggest walnut I ever saw,” 


If that ain’t 


| said Rand, examining his brother, gravely. 


‘*Come,” said Hal, getting up and shak- 
ing himself, ‘‘there’s no time te lose. 
That’s why I came down out of the tree so 
fast,” 

After a little both bags were filled, and, 
placing them on poles cut for the purpose, 
the ends of which they placed on their 
shoulders, the boys started for the lower 
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end of the swamp. In five minutes’ time 
they struck’ into'the old wood-road, where 
the walking was easier. 

Fifteen minutes more, and Hal gave the 
order to ‘‘ halt,” which he himself obeyed 
so promptly as to send Rand and the wal- 
nuts completely out of line. 

‘“Here’s your place! See these blaek 
berries! ” 

Presently there emerged from the bushes 
two boys, ‘‘as black as black could be.” 
** Now we're ready, and I guess they’ll run 
pretty lively.” 

**T should think so, observed Rand, gaz- 
ing at his brother. 

Stealing cautiously along, they soon com- 
manded a full view of the farm-house, in 
front of which a troop of children were 
playing. On a great bowlder which lay 
half buried and partially shaded by pines. 
three little girls were busy making mud- 
pies, spreading them on the sunny side of 
the rock to bake. Hal, watching his op- 
portunity, stole softly up to the children, 
and suddenly stood upright before them. 
Horror-striken, for the space of two 


seconds, they were perfectly silent and } 


motionless. Then, with piercing screams, 
they fled in terror to the house, to which 
they were followed by the entire brood. 

‘* You were too sudden,” said Rand, as 
Hal came back to him. ‘I didn’t mean to 
seare em to death. You always do ‘put 
your foot in it,’ as Aunt Comfort says. 
Why didn’t you wait till we'd reconnoitered 
a little and taken in the situation?” 

“Oh! grief, Rand!” said Hal, with a 
groan, throwing himself prone on the pine- 
needles, ‘ Justlook in the door over there!”’ 

Rand looked. ‘‘Scissors and beanpoles! 
If there ain’t Father! You don’t suppose 
he’ll come over here? ' Let’s get out of 
this.” 

Svatching the walnuts, the boys went 
crashing through the woods, as if a band of 
Mohawks were after them. In their haste 
and ignorance, they had taken a wrong 
direction, and, with a few more plunges, 
Hal found himself floundering in the bog. 
Catching hold of an old stump, he succeed- 
ed in fishing himself out just as Rand ap- 
peared. 

‘*T say, old fellow, we'd better get home 
before Father does,’ observed the forlorn 
specimen, wiping the black ooze from his 
eyes and nose. ‘‘I tell you what, if I get 
out of this scrape kind of quiet-like, I don’t 
take any more stock in your little practical 
jokes. I always ‘ get into the churn.’” 

“I sh’d think ’twas the swamp this 
time.” 

‘*Oh, well!” -with an impatient jerk of 
the body. ‘‘Come, let’s put for home.” 

Just as the sun dropped, a blood-red 
ball, behind the jagged west the boys» 
‘tired beyond all words to express,”’ as 
Rand said afterward, and streaming with 
perspiration, crept in at the back door, 
and, hawing deposited their treasures on 
the ‘‘ stoop,” arranged themselves before 
the kitchen-sink. 

‘* Here’s the soft soap. I shan’t trust to 
the Castile for this grime.” And Hal, shut- 
ting bis eyes so closely that there was 
nothing to be seen but a mass of puckers 
with two foci, rubbed his face well with 
the cleansing compound. Rand performed 
his ablutions in the same manner, and then 
both ‘‘rinsed off” and scrubbed on the 
roller-towel, till Rand declared that ‘‘ all 
the blackberry-juice there was left might 
stay‘on ‘for‘a week”; as, indeed, it was 
likely to de, for the soft soap had only served 
to set the eslor, and two sorrier-looking 
boys thaniHal and Randall Stearns it would 
have been hard to find in all the town of 
Mettowee. 

Shouting to Hilda that they were in, they 
hetook themselves to bed, where all night 
long Hal wallowed in black mire, or fell 
from the tops of stately cocoanut trees, to 
strike so lightly thatit was torture; while 
Rand aimed his gun forever at little Hicks- 
es far up in the air, flying im circles over 
his precious chickens, The next morning 
Parson Stearns, from his study window, 
caught sundry glimpses of dark faces 
bending over the milk pail and the water- 
ing-trough. Putting together his knowl- 
edge of the boys’ tramp, Rand’s love of a 
joke, and Hal’s impetuosity, he soon had a 
clue to the whole affair; and, laughing in- 
wardly at the thought that the boys had 
fallen jnto their own. trap, he decided to 
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say nothing to them about it. It was hard 
enough for them, any way; for, though both 
sang in the village choir, the next Sabbath 
found their places in the ‘“‘alto and tenor 
seats” vacant, and for many days the old 
academy missed them from out its throng 
of students. 





Selections, 


THE PASTOR’S REVERIE. 


Tne pastor sits in his easy-chair, 
With the Bible upon his knee: 

From gold to purple the clouds in the west 
Are changing momently ; 

The shadows lie in the valleys below 
And bide in the curtain’s fold; 

And the page grows dim whereon he reads: 
**T remember the days of old.’’ 





* Not clear nor dark,” as the Scripture saith, 
The pastor’s memories are ; 
No day that is gone was shadowless, 
No night was without its star ; 
But mingled bitter and sweet hath been 
The portion of his cup. 
* The hand that in love hath smitten,’’ he saith, 
**In love hath bound us up.”’ 


Fleet flies his thought over many a field 
Of stubble and snow and bloom : 
And now it trips through a festival, 
And now it halts at a tomb; 
Young faces smile in bis reverie 
Of those that are young no more, 
And voices are heard that. only come 
With the winds from a far-off shore. 


He thinks of the day when first, with fear 
And faltering lips, be stood . 

To speak in the sacred place the Word 
To the waiting multitude; 

He walks again to the house of God, 
With the voice of joy and praise, 

With many whose feet long time have pressed 
Heaven’s safe and blessed ways. 


He enters again the homes of toil 
And joins in the homely chat: 
He stands in the shop of the artisan ; 
He sits, where the Master sat, 
At the poor man’s fire and the rich man’s 
feast. 
And who to-day are the poor, 
And who are the rich? Ask Him who keeps 
The treasures that ever endure. 


Once more the green and the grove resound 
With the merry children’s din; 

He hears their shout at the Christmas-tide, 
When Santa Claus stalks in. 

Once more he lists while the camp-fire roars 
On the distant mountain-side ; 

Or, proving apostleship, plies the brook 

here the fierce young troutlings hide, 


And now he beholds the wedding-train 
To the altar slowly move, 
And the solemn words are said that seal 
The sacrament of love. 
Anon at the font he meets once more 
The tremulous, youthful pair, 
With a white-robed cherub crowing response 
To the consecrative prayer. 


By the couch of pain he kneels again ; 
Again the thin hand lies 

Cold in his palm, while the last far look 
Steals into the steadfast eyes ; 

And now the burden of hearts that break 
Lies heavy upon his own— 
The widow’s woe and the orphan’s cry 
And the desolate mother’s moan. 


So blithe and glad, so heavy and sad 
Are the days that are no more, 

So mournfully sweet are thesounds that. float 
With the winds from a far-off shore; 

For the pastor has learned what meaneth the 

word 
That is given bim to keep: 
Rejoice with them that do rejoice, 

And weep with them that weep.” 


Tt is not in vain that he has trod 
This lonely and toilsome way: 

It is not in vain that he has wrought 
In the vineyard all the da 

For the soul that gives is the soul that lives, 
And bearing another’s load; 

Doth lighten your own, and shorten the way, 
And brighten the homeward road. 


—THE Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, in “ Har- 
per's”” for September. 





WHAT MORPHINE DOES. 


On August 2d Charles Tyler was com- 
mitted to the Tombs by Justice Wandell 
from Jefferson Market Police Court for 
stealing surgical instruments and morphine 
from physicians. Yesterday at the Tombs 
Dr. Erasmus D. Hudson, of No. 227 East 
Twenty-second street, appeared before 
Justice Smith to complan against the 
prisoner for stealing an overcoat and a 
small morocco case, containing morphine, 
on July 10th. Justice Smith sent down for 
Tyler; but he was sick abed and could not 
answer the summons. Inquiries disclosed 
the fact that he was suffering from the 





‘effects of large doses of morphine. A 
| World reporter visited him iv the sick-room 


of the Tombs, which is a cell 10 by 18 on 
the ground floor. He was lying ona nar- 
row bed, in a most uncomfortable position; 
but was asleep, breathing heavily. He 
looked like a corpse, his skin being devoid 
of all life-like color; but when he opened 
his eyes they were discovered to be brilliant 
and clear. He awoke at a gentle touch, 
witha frightened start anda cry of fear, 
and stared about him like a wild man, By 
degrees he was led into conversation, and 
became quite animated in his talk, showing 
few signs of suffering, 


_ing whisky. 
injurious to my business; besides, as in all 





““My right name,” said he, “‘is Henry 
L. Sanford. Iwas born in the District of 


‘Columbia and am twenty-eight years old. 


My mother was a Tyler, of Virginia, but 
my father was a Northern man. They are 
both dead. I have brothers and sisters, 
though they cast me off long ago, on account 
of my habit of taking morphine, At twenty 
I graduated from the College of Pharmacy 
in Chicago. I started out as a physician, 
but before long I became addicted to drink- 
I found that the habit was 


cases, after awhile the whisky failed to 
give me the satisfaction it did at first. It 
was then I began to take morphine. That 
had a splendid effect on me; made me lively 
and ambitious and gave me an amount of 
happiness I cannot express to you. It 
transformed te at once. I became strong 
and independent. Nothing was too hard for 
me to undertake. I speculated and made 
lots of money. At the end of two years 


my sufferings began. I had to be constant- | 


ly under the influence of the drug. I had 
married and lost my wife, and this made it 
necessary for me to take stronger doses, 
until my mind became impaired. I was put 
into a lunatic asylum in Massachusetts, and 
the doctors said that they had never heard 
of any one who took so much morphine. I 
was allowed to leave this institution partial- 
ly cured. My disease can vever be totally 
cured. I again began taking the drug, and 
soon averaged forty-five grainsaday. IfI 
only had about thirty grains now, it would 
make me so lively I could dance all around 
the room. The doctor gives me twenty 
grains morning and night: but that’s only 
enough to keep me alive. I take it by in- 
jection. Long ago it failed to have any 
effect on me when taken through the 
mouth.” 

Here he bared his left arm and showed 
the reporter the effect of these injections. 
They were made by a hypodermic syringe, 
and from their frequency his arms, from 
the shoulders down to the wrists, were one 
surface of scars and the skin was of a 
bluish tint. Many of these punctures were 
not healed; but Sanford declared he was 
totally devoid of feeling. One might bore 
into his flesh with a red-hot iron, he said, 
and he would not feel it, and, as proof of 
this, he showed scars on his legs, some as 
large as a silver half-dollar, and told how 
he got them. It appears that adversity in 
its fullest measure came upon him. He lost 
his hypodermic syringe, and so procured a 
common syringe. This he could not insert 
into the flesh without first cutting a hole. 
He used to take a razor and cut a gash in 
his thigh, and then with a scissors bore a 
hole into the flesh, into which he would 
insert the syringe and inject the morpbine. 
All the fleshy parts of his body which he 
could conveniently get at have been cut 
and puvctured over and over again. 


“During the last two years,” said San. 
ford, ‘‘I have taken over sixty grains of 
morphine a day. I have often taken overa 
drachm in one day. One drachm of mor- 
phine is equal to more than 500 grains of 
opium.” 

‘*What is your feeling now when sup- 
plied with the drug?” 

‘It is one of independence. That is as 
near as I can express it. No care for the 
past or future. Without it, my only desire 
is to kill myself.” 

He looked about his cell and called the re- 
porter to witness that there were no means 
of killing himseJf within reach, ‘‘I can’t 
even strangle myself,” remarked Sanford. 
“Oh! if I wasn’t so helpless, I'd soon be out 
of this hell I’m in. [ have no fear of the 
next world. There is nothing in this for 
me. For over two years.! bave been dead. 
There is no blood in me. I can eat nothing, 
and that which would keep life in me I 
cannot get!” And he fel] over on his misera- 
ble cot and sighed in a heart-broken way. 
«* Even when asleep [have no rest. I am 
constantly dreaming of being thrown in 
among alot of dead and being compelled to 
eat their flesh. T know, when I wake up, 
covered as T am with cold prespiration, that 
it is but a dream; but the effect of it makes 
my desire for morphine a torture.” He got 
up again on his elbow and asked the re- 
porter for some tobacco. The reporter had 
none to give him, and he fell back again 
like a dead man. He said tobacco was 
the only thing he could relish. Morphine 
taken in the mouth, he said, makes him 
sick. 

Being asked to explain his present pre- 
dicament, Sanford said that when he lost 
every means of making money he sold 
everything he had from time to time to 
procure morphine. When everything was 
gone, he profited a while on credit with 
druggists and dealers with whom he had 
acquaintance. When this means of get- 
ting the drug was denied him, he stole what 
he could, and with the proceeds got what 
he wanted. 

‘‘ Knowing the ways of doctors.and the 
value of their instruments,” said he, ‘‘I de- 
voted ‘myself to this special way of raising 
the wind. Of course, I got caught. When 
I want morphine, I will do anything to pro- 
cure it. I would kill my own father in a 
minute, if Lcould get enough for one dose. 


When the desire comes on me, I would not’ 


exchange the morphine for Heaven. Give 
me the dose, and then hang me, if you like. 
I don’t care what they do with me after I 
have got the morphine.” 

Sanford’s features are good and he has 
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education... The keepers call him the 
‘opium fiend.” 
rh 


SONNET. 


THE bay-crowned Goethe on his dying-bed, 

Ere yet life’s fitful spark had dimmed away, 

In anguish cried ‘‘ Metir Licht! Mehr Licht!” 

while day 
In regal beauty still on sunbeams fed. 
Alas! from youth unto the vale of years 

Man hopes and doubts, and would his soul 

illume, 

Yet wanders on amid Egyptian gloom, 
Praying for light, his eyes suffused in tears. 
Ob ! give him faith that he may know the way— 

Thou who didst swing this life-filled globe 





ine 
And robed the earth and decked the lilics 
fair— 
That, as be passes through life’s closing day, 
He may not cry ‘‘ Mehr Licht !” but bright may 


see 
The light of life that shines from Calvary. 
—JOuN F. BAKER, in “ N, Y, Hvening Post,” 





A SYRIAN TOILET. 


WE called yesterday on the daughter of 
a Mohammedan living in this city (Tripoli). 
Though the girl has been married several 
days, she had never been seen by her hus- 
band © He only had gone to the mosque 
when the ceremony was performed, she 
taking no part in it. After the ceremony 
the bride usually stays at her father’s house 
nine days, during which time she sits in 
state, decked in her finest dress and jewels, 
receiving calls from her friends. Then her 
joy is at anend. She must go to her bus- 
band, take off her fine clothes, and become 
a perfect slave. subject to the will of her 
cruel master. The parents of this bride 
were very poor. Her mother was dressed 
in little better than rags, and was at. the 
tagmua, washing clothes. All the women 
of the bride’s company had their hair 
plaited full of gold coins. These were heir- 
looms, and also greatly treasured, so that 
a woman would almost starve sooner than 
part with one. The presents given by the 
family to the bride were an elegant pale 
blue brocade silk dress and a black siJk, em- 
broidered with gold; ear-rings of pearl and 
gold; bracelets as wide asafinger. During 
the call she wore the bridegroom’s pres- 
ents. The other presents were hung 
spread out on the wall. 

We stopped at a house below, according 
to custom, and sent word we were coming. 
The bride returned answer that she would 
be most happy to salute us. After waiting 
about twenty minutes, we went up-stairs, 
for she lived on the second floor. She had 
not quite finished her toilet, and she sat on 
the floor before a large mirror, surrounded 
by her finery. As we entered, she arose 
and saluted us, and then returned composed- 
ly to her dressing. Of all the strange 
and ghastly sights her face was the most 
wonderful, as may well be imagined from 
the way in which it was prepared. 

First hot wax was spread all over the 
, whole face, which when cool was peeled off. 
‘This was done to remove all the hair from 
the face. Then whiting was rubbed on till 
the skin looked like marble. Her eyebrows 
were painted jet black, her lips and a spot 
on each cheek painted a brilliant red. On 
these red spots on her forehead and at the 
corners of her mouth gilt flowers were 
pasted.- Then over the whole powdered 
sugar had been snapped, which made it 
sparkle as with ‘‘ diamond dust.’”’ She wore 
pearl earrings, and around her neck was a 
string of large amber beads, three strings of 
roped pearls, and a curious necklace, which 
we were privately told was borrowed for 
the occasion. It was made of twenty-five 
dollar pieces, overlapping each other like 
scales. The usual head-cress was covered 
with real and artifical flowers, The finish- 
ing touch was put on in the shape of a 
piece of black wax, heated over the canoon 
till very hot, made round and flat, and then 
stuck between the eyes.—JEssuP’s ‘‘Syrian 
Home Life.” 





HOW TO TAKE CARE OF THE EYES. 


THERE are, perhaps, moreindividuals who 
ascribe their weakness of sight to a use 
of their eyes under an insufficient artificial 
illumination than to any otber one cause. 
In a great many instarces this may not be 
strictly true; but there can be no doubt 
that faulty artificial light is one of the 
most productive causes of a certain class 
of injuries to which the eye can be exposed. 
The two sources of trouble with the ordinary 
artificial lights are, first, that they are not 
pure white, and, secondly, that they are un- 
‘steady. The first defect is found in all 
artificial lights except the lime, electric, and 
magnesium lights; the second especially in 
candles and gas. The yellowness 1s In a 
measure counteracted by using, in the case 
of lamps and gas, chimneys of a violet or 
‘blue tint, and the flickering of the gas may 
be obviated largely by employing an Argand 
burner. All things considered, a German 
' student-lamp furnishes the most satisfactory 
light. The next best is gas with en Argand 
‘burner. The chimneys of both may, as 
‘above suggested, be advantageously of a 
iight-blue tint. ‘ 
| The position of the light in relation to 
‘the body is of great importance. If a 
‘shade is used on the lamp or burner (it 
ishould, by preference, be of ground or 
“milk” ‘glass, never of colored glass), the 
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light may stand directly in front of the 
body and the work be allowed to lie inthe 
light under the shade, which will protect the 
eyes from the glare of the,flame, If no 
shade is used, the back should be turned 
to the source of light, which ought to fall 
over the left shoulder. «The same.rule ap- 
plies in the management of daylight. In 
this case the light should come from behind 
and slightly above, and fall directly on the 
work, whence it is reflected to the eye. It 
should never fall directly in the face. 

The light in the room during sleep is also 
not without its influence. As a rule, the 
room during sleeping hours should be dark; 
and. in particular, care should be taken to 
avoid sleeping opposite a window, where on 
opening the eyes in the morning a flood of 
strong light will fall on them. Even the 
strongest eyes are, after the repose of the 
night, more or less sensitive to the impres- 
sion of intense light. The eyes must have 
time to accustom themselves to the stimulus. 

Attention should be called to the injurious 
effects that sometimes follow reading on 
railroad cars. On account of the unsteadi- 
ness of the page, reading under these Cir- 
cumstances is exceedingly trying to the 
eyes and should never be Person in for 
any considerable length of time. 

During convalescence from severe illness 
the eyes are generallv the last to regain 
their lost power. Especially is this the 
case with women after child-birth, and too 
much care cannot..be taken,to putas little 
strain upon the @yes as possi at this 
time.—Dr. 8. M. Bornert, in ‘ Seribner’s 
Monthly.” 





THE PROMISE. 





I REMEMBER what you said 

While the stars shone overhead— 
Frosty stars, that gleamed above— 
When I saw you last, my love! 


Hand in hand, I said good-bye ; 

Heart to heart, you made reply : 
“ Footsteps parting in the snow 

Meet again when roses blow !”’ 


Roses budded, bloomed, and fled— 
All the summer flowers are dead ; 
Autumn showered her rainy tears— 
Hopes have faded into fears. 


Frosty stars are shining now, 
Once again, above my brow; 
Summer streams to ice are chilled, 
And thy promise—unfulfilled ! 





RUSSIAN FUNERALS. 





Mucus as I dislike funerals, I have had to 
see many, and of all kinds; but none, except 
at times in the form of the Episcopal 
Church, are to me so beautiful or so pleasant 
as these Russian funerals. The Presby- 
terian form is too cold, too black, too still. 
We bury our dead too ‘much as if we were 
trying to draw a lesson from the dead and 
as if we doubted where the soul had gone. 
The Catholic service is too grandiose. There 
is fine music; but the coreg is too long 
and too entirely confined to the officiating 
priest. In the Russian Church every one 
seems to be taking a part in the service, and 
the dead are treated with a tenderness and 
love not elsewhere found. The bows»and 


prostrations, the tapers in each one’s hands, j 


the kissing the hands, the earth thrown in 
the coffin, with its beautiful symbolic mean- 
ing, aré marks of affectionate respect, as 
wellas the carrying of the coffin and the 
earth thrown into the grave by the hands 
of the friends and relatives. There are no 
black palls, no double coffins or burial cask- 
ets, no horrible screwing down of the lid. 
“ Dust thou art, to dust must thou return!” 
is a truth which man here does not attempt 
to evade. As I said above, every ceremony 
and every repetition here tends to make us 
realize the fact of death, without destroying 
any of its sanctity. 

My thoughts and reflections have de- 
tained me long, and the funeral procession 
which gave rise to them has passed my 
window long since and the ehurch-bells are 
silent: —EUGENE SCHUYLER, in ‘‘ Scribner’s 
Monthly.” 
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; ALSO 
OSCILLATING PUMP C0O/’5S PUMPS. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


311 Broadway, New York. 





Valuable Informationabout Seales will 
be Furnished Free of Charge on 
Application to 


BUFFALO SCALE CO, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUFFALO 
STANDARD SCALES, 


Any ne Interested in Scales or Desir- 
ing to Purchase should Address 
BUFFALO SCALE C0., 
Buffalo, N. Ye 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR, 


FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


TOITSN Pd 4 RAL VITALITY AND COLOR 


Advaneing years, sick- 
ness, care, disappoint- 
ment, and hereditary 
predisposition all turn 
the hair gray, and either 
of them incline it to 
shed peomature’y. 
AYER’S HAIR wanes 















always surely restores 
its cvlor when faded or 
gray. It stimulates the 
t nutritive organs to 
ye Aw heaithy activity and pre- 
VANS serves both the hair and 
its beauty. Thus neeahe, weak, or sickly hair be- 
comes glossy, pliable, an stren: hened ; lost hair re- 
grows with lively expression; falling hair is checked 
and stablished: thin hair thickens ; and faded or gray 
hairs resume their original color. Its Operation is 
sure and harmless. It cures dandruff, heals all 
humors, and keeps the scalp cool, clean, and soft; 
under which conditions diseases of the scalp are im- 
Possible 
As a dressing for ladies’ hair the VIGOR is praised 
for its grateful and agreeable perfume and valued 
for the soft luster and richne<s of tone it imparts. 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J.C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, eerie 


Practical aud Analyt Chemists, 
SOLD BY ALL DHLGGISES ais D LeRs IN 






A REVOLUTION IN: CORSETS. 
Cooley's 


Cork 


Corset. 


LIGHT, COOL, AND POROUS. 


The NOVELTY inthis Corset consists in .the use 
of Cork, in place of Bone or Horn, which makes it 
FIRM yet FLEXIBLE. in fact, UNBRKAKABLE, It 
molds and adapts itself to every moyement of the 
body with such perfect ease as to insure the great- 
est comfort tothe wearer. Ithas the universal oak. 

JADY that has Worn it — that it is the most 
a 7% ANT article ever k 

It is ABSOLUTELY IMPOSSIBLE TO BREAK 
DOWN THIS CORSET. 
IT WILL LAUNDRY PERFECTLY. 

Ask for the Serpentine-Wire Corset PuASF. Ps 

side motion. Every pair warranted not to brea 


MARTIN I. COOLEY, 


451 Broadway, New York. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 


FOR 
PERFORATED 


, AN iy 








AT THE 
CENTENNSAL 
MEXPOSITION, 

AS AT ALL FAIRS Pad THEY HAVE EX- 

Special attention io called to one goods for 
- Presents. Our Children’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 
1 unequaled for beauty, cheapness, and serviceable- 


ness. Parties out of — from our illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free. 


CARDNER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES,” 


376 PEARL STREET, 
Retail Store 817 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


PRIGES REDUCED. 
“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


IMPROVED 
NEW MODEL 


MACHINE. 








Cams, NoSprings, New and Elegant Styles of 
Wood Work. 
By the expiration of patents, under which we have 


been paying royalties, we are enabled to sell our 
Machines at 


Greatly Reduced Prices 


and as low as those of any other first-class Machine. 
Send for Circulars and Price-list to any of the 


Weed Sewing Machine Companies, 
Brauch Offices, or Agencies. 
HARTFORD, July, 1877. 


THE HUMAN CHEST. 


The very best standard work on all HEART AND 





and DIPHTHERIA is DR. SAMUEL SHELDON 
FITCH’S LATEST BOOK, CALLED THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN, 132 pages, handsomely bound, with a 
portrait of the author. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 

Address 


DRS. S. S. FITCH & SON, 


49 East 29th St..New York City. 








AGENTS 


WANTED, 








FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


ilson Sewing Machine Gompany, 


829 BROADWAY, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA,, 


DR SAN FRANCISCO, GAL, 


NEW YORK CITY, 
CHICAG®, ILLS,, 





4 


PSEATS and CHAIRS 


Light Running, Noiseless, No Gears, No- 


LUNG DISEASES, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, | 
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dnsuenec. 


The Insurance Editor will give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as_to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and will answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer dt tissue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclo, 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


CAN A MAN AFFORD TO INSURE 
HIMSELF? 





THE man who would place all of his 
property on one ship and send it across the 
ocean to a distant port, and not take the 
precaution to insure it in perfectly reliable 
companies, would be simply foolhardy. If 
he was to put it into two or four or even 
ten ships, and send ii to different ports, he 
would still be running a risk that no good 
business man wouid be willing to run. © If, 
however, the number was inereased to one 
thousand or to ten thousand, it would-be 
entirely safe for him not to take any insur- 
ance, for he could safely be his own insurer. 
The late E. B. Ward, who had vessels in all 
parts of the great lakes at all times, un- 
doubtedly saved money by not insuring 
them or the property which they contained. 
But he varied his rule, whenever he placed 
an unusually valuable’cargo on board of a 
vessel, by insuring it. 

The Michigan Central Railroad formerly 
did not insure their depot property; but 
when a fire came and burned up their depot 
in Detroit, destroying over a million dollars’ 
worth of property, they learned that, if a 
large amount of property was massed in 
one place, insurance was necessary. If a 
man owns a large number of houses, of 
about the same value, he can be his own in- 
surer, If, however, his homestead is worth 
as much as all the rest put together, then 
he must insure that. The whole point to 
the question of fire insurance is, that where 
property is massed in one place then there 
must be insurance. 

Any man who basa family or has any 
one depending upon him is simply proper- 
ty that is massed in one place. Wherever 
he goes or whatever he does, day after day, 
he is like the ship thit contains all of a 
man’s possessions, ‘There is no chance to 
divide the responsibility in this case....The 
care of the family is a// massed in one 
place. The question is often asked by 
those who are considering life insurance: 
Why cannot I put the money into the 
savings bank, at, regular intervals, and in 
that way insure myself? We answer: Be- 
cause you are only one man. If you could 
divide the risk your family is running, by 
some means, into a thousand parts, then 
you would not need the insurance; but 
until you can do it your duty is just as 
much to protect your family by a life- 
insurance policy as it is to protect yourself 
by fire insurance. Men go on year after 
year and pay premiums to fire insurance 
companies. Why? Because the few dol- 
lars that, it costs is as nothing to the benefit 
if the property is burned. All of a man’s 
life he pays these premiums wisely; and 
yet there are thousands, yes,_ millions of 
just such men who take this precaution for 
their own protection who do not protect 
their families with life insurance. 

It is an easy principle that life insurance 
is the more important of the two. If a 
man’s property burns, he has himself left to 


,make more. If the man dies, his family is 


left without him to support them. 





TueE Mercantile Benefit Association—a 
co-operative (co-duperative) institution—re- 
cently organized in this city, and of which 
we had something to say a few weeks since, 
has commenced operations. ‘With the re- 
sults so recently developed of the Protec- 
tion Life Insurance Company of Chicago 
(which was conducted upon the same falla- 
cious theories) before them, the organizers 
of this ‘association ” may find it difficult 
to secure a suflicieat number of dupes to 
practically test the absurdity of ‘their 
scheme. We place tpon record for future 
reference thé names of the’ officers of this 
concern, which hopes to trade upon the 
credulity and ignorance of the insuring 
public ; president, O. S. Chamberlin; first 
vice president, Thomas R. Alford; seere- 
tary and treasurer, Russel P, Hoyt, 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 


Ir is not particularly to the credit of too 
many insurance journals that they take to 
the task of propping up moribund com- 
panies with as much eagerness as if 
they were hired to deceive the public. 
In Hartford, while the intelligent daily 
press (of both parties) has unanimously de- 
nounced the management which has so 
nearly wrecked the Charter Oak, and has 
spoken the honest public voice in demand- 
ing, as we have done, that it should be put 
under honest management and allowed a 
chance to recover the good position which 
it had lost, The Insurance Journal, of that 
city, has been bolstering up the rotten con- 
cern to the best of its litile power with its 
five or six hundred subscribers, and thus 
doing what it can to discredit insurance 





journalism. On the charitable supposition 


that it does not lack honesty, it certainly 
does have a plentiful lack of intelligence, 
as the result in the case of the Charter Oak 
has proved. When in its last number it de- 
clares that THe INDEPENDENT’ table of 
the cost in the different companies of 
carrying $1,000 life insurance for ten 
years is valueless, ‘‘ because the company 
that carried insurance cheapest during the 
last ten years may, by that very fact, be 
unable to do it the next ten,” itis not the 
intelligence of the editor that is at fault. 
The veriest tyro knows better, and we defy 
The Insurance Journal to mention one 
single company that has failed by being 
too considerate of its policyholders and 
insuring them at ridiculously low rates. 
Companies do not err that way. They 
fail after extorting all they can out of their 
insurers. Itis those that make the cost 
most to them, and not those that make it 
least, that fail. Companies fail generally 
because the officers whorun them make 
them their milch cows and milk them dry. 
Of course, The Insurance Journal knows 
this; but it has reasons for saying the con- 
trary. It does not like it that we should 
offer to give our subscribers who hold pol- 
icies private information and advice about 
insurance. We are pleased to see that it does 
not. We shall hope to be as successful in 
escaping its praise as we have been in 
securing its abuse. 


—Secretary of State Kelsey, who is the 
insurance official of the State of New Jer- 
sey, has issued a report in regard to the ex- 
amination of the New Jersey Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. He says: 


‘‘Developments made subsequent to the 
date of my special report on the examina- 
tion of this company have fully justitied 
and sustained the action taken to wind it 
up. and disclosed a degree of corruption 
and crime in connection with its manage- 
ment that has rarely been paralleled. For 

ears the annual statements of the company 
had been deliberately falsified; worthless 
and fraudulent securities reported and ex- 
hibited, and the moneys which they repre- 
sented appropriated by those in contrul to 
their own use. Fictitious balances in bank 
had been created just at the close of 
December, and extinguished at the very 
beginning of January. Stocks and bonds 
and bonds and mortgages had been re- 
ported as owned to which the company 
had no claim, and mortages in a single in- 
stance to the amount of $94,000 reported 
and exhibited which not only had no value 
whatever, but were created and carried by 
the company as a cover for valuable assets 
abstracted and misappropriated. Securities 
which had value were hypothecated to 
secure loans, the securities being reported 
as in possession of the company, and no 
record or report made of the liability for 
the loan. Fraud was the rule; honesty the 
exception.” 


The failure of this company was one of the 
worst that we have ever had in life insur- 
ance. It was simply a cesspool of fraud; 
and yet we find papers like the New York 
Express, which deliberately talk about the 
company’s having been wrecked. If the 
New Jersey Mutual was ‘‘ wrecked,” then 
Boss Tweed and his gang were wrecked by 
the exposures of their stealings, and forgers 
and burglars and murderers are wrecked 
when they are exposed and brought to 
justice. 

—The new president of the Charter Oak 
has issued the following circular to the 
policyholders of the company. It con- 
tains good advice and will be a good guide 
to the policyholders of that company: 

** An able committee of gentlemen, rep 
resenting the life insurance companies of 


this city, has investigated with great care 
the affairs of the Charter Oak, y have 





given it as their opinion that its assets and 
business warrant its continuance, and, in 
accordance with their recommendation, we 
have assumed the man t of the com- 
pany, in the confident expectation that it 
will be able to pay all just claims against it 
for all time. 

‘* We believe its condition warrants that 
confidence on the part of the policyholders 
toward the company which has existed in 


the pe 

‘The company and its assets belong to 
you, the policyholders, and to the protec- 
tion of your claims and your policies shall 
its assets be directed. 

**A stockholders’ meeting has been 
called, to increase the number of directors 
to ten, when we hope to add to our num- 
ber some of the best and most reliable of 
our citizens. 

‘*Relying upon your co-operation and 
believing you desire to continue your pol- 
icies in force, we in return pledge you an 
honest and economical management. 

“No ‘freezing-out’ processes will be in- 
augurated; but the company will be carried 
on for the benefit of those who renew their 
policies. rather than for those who do not. 

e believe it is for the interest of the 
policyholders to keep their policies in force, 
and we feel certain, if they do, this com- 
pany is to have a career of usefulness and 
stability unsurpassed by any company in 
the country.” 


—Policyholders in Iowa of the wrecked 
Continental Life Insurance Co. of New 
York, having made inquires as to the 
proper method of presenting claims against 
the company, received through the auditor 
of state the following letter from Receiver 
O'Neill: 

‘OFFICE OF RECEIVER OF CONTINENTAL 
Lire Ins. Co., New YORK. 

“No blanks required Send policy and 
last receipt to this office, which will be 
ackno wled ged. 

** Joun P. O’Nem1, Receiver.” 

We can see no harm in sending the poli- 
cies and receipts direct to the receiver, for 
we believe him to be an honest man. We 
do n6ét, however, see the necessity for it; 
for we cannot see what possible use he has 
for anything more than the numbers of the 
policies. When he is ready to settle, and 
has notified each member of the company 
what his share in the distribution will be, 
would seem to be time enough to send in 
the papers. 

—It is reported that the new management 
of the Charter Oak Life Insurance Com- 
pany intend to make an effort for new 
business. It seems to us the most foolish 
thing that the company could do. It has 
just escaped the hands of a receiver, and 
that is all. Its assets certainly exceeded 
its liabilities, and do yet. To ask a man to 
take a new insurance in the company, 
when there are plenty of companies which 
are entirely solvent, seems to us but little 
short of downright impudence. Even if 
men could be induced to take new insur- 
ances in the company, it would be a foolish 
thing for the company to take them, and 
pay the high commission which new risks 
cost, and the medical examination, and the 
other expenses which attend the issuing of 
policies. Let the new managers of the Charter 
Oak Life wait until they can show a condi- 
tion of absolute solvency before they ask 
for any new members. 


—The Charter Oak Life Insurance Com- 
pany bas paid all death and matured en- 
dowment claims which have become due 
since July 1st up to Aug. 16th, to the num- 
ber of seventy, aggregating $148,168 48. 
The managers announce that all claims 
will hereafter be paid promptly at maturity. 


—The Boston Advertiser says a rigid in- 
spection of buildings througheut that city 
is now going on, principally to ascertain 
the facilities for escape in case of fire. In 


all cases where considered ‘necessary the 


owner of the premises is required to make 
suitable alterations. 





INSURANCE. 
THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 





Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 


ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED IN (851. 


Strlte Dee Site 1e7d.. 9663054 St 


Surplus, by New York Stand- 

ard, about.... ........... 1,045,000 00 
No. of Policies 8 force De- 

cember 31st. 1876 44,858 


Amount Insw thereby .... 33,803,463 00 
£. W. BOND, Presiden 
AVERY J. SMITH, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


$10,000 INSURANCE FOR $60, 


IN THE 


Commercial League Department 
OF THE 


PROTECTION 
Life Insurance Company, 


OF CHICAGO. 


Insurance at actual cost, and no reserve deposits 
required, to endanger or diminish the amount paid 
for. Send fora Circular. 

















UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 


HOME OFFICE, DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 
AUGUSTA, Assets 8 129 995 63 153 _TREMONT s5T., 
Maine, j J j A | Boston, Mass, 





All Policies issued after April Ist, 1877, which shall have been in force 
three full years, will be entitled to all the benefits arising under the **Maine 
Non-torfeiture Law ’’; or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse, paid- 
up policies will be issued instead, if parties prefer. 





PRACTICAL RESULTS OF THE MAINE NON-FORFEITURE LAW, PASSED FEB. 7th, 1877, ILLUS- 
TRATED BY A HOLE LIFE POLICY, ISSUED AT AGE 30, AND DISCONTINGED. i MER 
THREE OR MORE FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS SHALL HAVE BEEN PAID IN CASH. 









































, Additional 
Premiums Paid before! Time Under |Amount Due if Death occurs on Last Day of Exten-| 
Lapse. | the Law. ° sion. 
| |Premiums and Inter- 
Age | Age Amount | est to be Deducted. Insurance | 
No. |Amount’ when | Years.!| Days. at | of Du overthe | 
stopped.) Death. | Policy | No. | Amount Heirs Premiums, | 
3 | $681 33 2 212 36 =| $10,000 3 | $25987 ($9,240 13 55913 | 
4 908 | 34 3 120 10,000 4 | 1,041 18 8,958 82 ey 82 
5 1,135 | 35 4 133 10,000 5 1,339 18 | 8,660 82 7,525 &2 
6 | 1,362 36 5 99 | 4. 10,000 6 1,655 05 - 9,844 95 6,982 99 
7 | 1,589 37 6 67 43 10,000 7 1,990 05 8,009 95 6,420 95 
8 1816 | 38 7 26 10,000 8 2,340 74 7,659 26 5,843 26 
9 2, ; 3 7 327 47 10,000 8 2,477 05 7,522 95 5,479 95 
10 2,270 | 40 8 235 49 10,000 9 2,843 24 7,156 76 4,886 76 
li 2,497 | 41 9 1i4 10,000 10 8,205 85 6,794 15 4,297 15 





DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. J. P. CARPENTER, Ass't Sec’y. 
DAVID L. GALLUP, Sec’y and Act’y. A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE ; GROOT, Cashier. 


Active Agents Wanted. Apply to Directors’ Office or to any Agency of the Co 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
FoRTY-EIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
JULY, 1877. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - * = - = = = * © = 
Reserve for Re-insurance - *° °° = "= * "% *" = 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - - - ~- 
Net Surplus = = = - s = = i - - - . so 


TOTAL ASSETS, - - = - = = = = = 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





$3,000,000 00 
1,834,003 10 
267,780 92 
1,041,490 75 


$6,143,274.77 























RMN. ui: ciniintanen Haat wensicd ses pee NL ils eq: Mncdea ait cman htaratvssps~dsseeescnes } 
ponds and M. being first lien on Reai Hetate, (worth $4,641 ,500.00),...20020 0000000 Poess 
United States (market value).... esass 2993 0 
Bank - eoees 268,697 
state and City Bonds, me uss) eathe 1 
Loans on Stocks. peyaple on demand (marke 427,85 
Interest due on ist uly, 1877.. coves: 67,5 
cay ed hands of Agents... 94-9 4 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office...........cccccsceeccceee 9,928 
Total...... eeecctee TIT TTITTIT TTT ee ee fee. se eeteses $6,143,274 77 
LIABILITIES. o 
ims for Losses Outstanding ON 1st July, 1877..........ccecesecerssterescceteceeteetecccees sieve + GBS. P 
Dividends eubtiboeceee. lee RRS sees dak child dh sacscesecale Sande ne 5-448 $3 
TOL. .....crccccevercresccsettesteevecccees eeeee $267,780 92 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 








H. Z. 
D. 





Ameri 


Cash Surplus as regards Stockholders,’ - . 
Installment Notes on hand Jon. Jet. 1877, 


CULVER, 
A. KNOWLTON, JB., 
WM. H. OVINGTON, 


B.S. CULVER, Pres’, 


18th ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY |, 1877. 


can Insurance Company 


Organized A. D. 1859. CHICACO, ILL. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Plan. Insurance confined to Dwelling Houses, Private Barns, their Contents, 
Farm Property, Churches and School Honses. No Policies written on property situated in Chicago or any large 


city. Number of Policies written from 1859 to 1877, 260,723 ; in force, 152,654. 


Cash Capital, $200,000, Totarcasn assets, - - - + - $882,027.92 
Re-Insurance $200,000 all other liability, - - - - - = 450,385.27 
Deak oe Cepital, regards Poliey mMolders, ia la | wel Ae gl a ea avene 


ot +) a he?! i OastCasen 
1,711.631.95. Losses paid from 1872 to 
77, $1,112,638.40. 
DIRECTORS. 
Hox. WM. H. BRADLEY, Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, 
M. A. HOYNE, Hon. J. M. BAILEY 
RB, B, CURRIER, NICHOLAS KRANSZ, 
orFroUBRs, 
BOW. Z. M. AIBBARD, Vico Pres’. CEAS, L. CURRIER, Gee’y. 
B. B. CURRIER, Gea’) Ag’t, 


CHAS. L. CURRIER, 
LOYAL L, MUNN. 


M, ds BOTNE, Treas, 
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QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


d, Dune VOtH.....0...0- 00 vee 
ey over ite-insurance. over.. as CH gee 
Gaia, aS Cash Fund the past year, 
lus the ast year, 
Gain in Cash Surp Di ¥ ar 5 coe 
“AND EVERY Loss PAID IN FULL. 
LOCAL AGENTS IN NEARLY EVERY TOWN. 


ividends now paid on every five 
40 ner Cane, a ars’ ’ expiring Policy. - 


ISRAEL W. MONROE, Pres. and Treas. 
CHAS. Ae HOWLAND, Sec. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 





144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-Presiden 
Isaac F. Luioyp, Secretary. 


W. H. C. Barttett, Actuary 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January Uth, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of tts 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1876. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

ist January, 1876. to 3lst December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on * Policies not marked off lst 

FADUAFY, TOG. 2... .ccccccocccccccccocccccece 2,172,260 07 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... - $7,101,457 78 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 
Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off —_ po tenattte 
1876, to 3lst December, 1876. - $5,061,005 123 
Losses paid during the same period.,.... $1,865,193 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,,.. $1,038,410 85 
= Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, 





City, Bank, and other Stocks 1,068,700 00 

Loans ‘secuted by Stocks and and otherwise. ae 00 

Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 267,000 00 
fee est and sundry notes and claims due 

Rt ay any, ey 5 mceeaoros 1 19 
emium Notes an ee 

Cash in Bank........... . ees ee a Sae0L2 4a 

Total Amount of Assets......,.....+0. $15,694,967 31 





Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment gnd canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of Apri 
mext. By order of the Board 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES, 
CHARMS Dennis, XSANCIS SKIDpy, 


RO 
GORDON W. BURNHAM,JAMES G. DE FOR 

DANIEL 8. MILLE ‘ 
7 Let B, - FRED’K CHAUNCE 


WILLIAM E. 
ROYAL PHELPS UND 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOH ELIIOPE 
CA HAND. WILLIAM BRY! 
WR PETERE, Ban age 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT, a z 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President. 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


17 and 19 Warren St., New York. 
Assets, ‘aah waa 3 hecngpapessenses wig cesses secane SOS 


WM. WALKER, President. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, an and ro aereers ewe”? Cor 


INCORPORATED 1880. 
CASH ASSETS | $4,837,176 52. 


The princi, features of tt this Com y are ABSO 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL NAGEMENT 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED 


All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Polictes lesued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD Actuary 


CONTINEN TAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Coe., 
“OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. S. Parsons, 
President. 
A. 8. Winchester, 
Vice-Pres’t. 
R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 


1s77. 














1825. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -  - 1,655,717.20 


ww. G. ee () — ahha Pres 
EL, Bee. JOM Ass’t Sec. 


THE NORTHEASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF rep a oie te 
Wed 0 & $1 LO and $2 $2.000 only. dep te er, 








n 

atlt nothing to gain by lapses—its mbers pay- 
a ing bt Le ay as wel go iapmners bar the 
“ reserves ” in their own 

Tnis safe and reliable Pingurance, is furnished at 
actual cost, which for the past fir we Je ars of its 
existence has been less ban = half there *old-plan, 
high-rate, reserve ” companies. 

e@ average annual cost mh s far—excluding a 

—_— ey oe on —— a is for life—for $1,000 pol- 
cies 





membership. The age-limit now ts 18 to 
For further information and terms on applications 
made direct to the Home Office, address the secretary. 


-Gov. F. HOLBROOK, Pre 
ners ‘AS. DALTON, Sec’y. 


ainda A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


AGHOES, OVET.........2.200008 soeeeeeee10,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly.................00-- 2,000,000. 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 


tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates ef this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Prendent 





J. L. HALSEY, 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES. Ass’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, WN. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








STATEMENT (January Ist, 1877). 


Capital, paid in in cash.......,...... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- 

standing Risks................++++ 930,107 84 
Liability for Losses Reported, Un- 

claimed Dividends, etc.... ..... 265,962 10 
Net Surplus......... cssssseeseeceeees 844,015 13 
Total Assets.... .. ....... teeecees++ 83,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 





A.M.KIRBY, Sec.L.D.JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 








PI a nieepaacns'geccinsescace depgees panennds+apetepaud teams $5,910,840 87 

Interest received and accrued...........ssseeeeeeeceee $2,164,080 81 

Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876...........s00see00s 237,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 
Total - * . = 837,084,603 51 

Losses by death...... mead iccecanccasanecoadsagereas sesee-- $1,547,648 42 

Dividends and returned premiums on "canceled pelieles.. piseetensece 2,516,681 16 

Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 

Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 

Reduction of premiums on United States stocks................06- 140,232 32 

Om cllnar MORIN ssa eee pedi cde ede se ecececcesccese 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total ~ oS ~ ~ ™ S32,730,898 20 

ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand..............++s00 $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
Walene GIG BEL GAD G4) ois secs oncinsdqpsngtossnasicqesciesdeeseds 9,730,529 91 
ON ONY iciiiacdastnvdhsnen dcgaad tales ange +b iauid eb yaee Tene 2,541,576 46 


This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security). .........s0ssseeesecseseeecess 17,354,837 84 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,659,490).............cccceeeee sence 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877...........cccccccceccccccececceces 432,695 40 


Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 


Mabilities)........... hicedeseeckuuaa ORtgaER sche qecadaqhaceaue 125,027 15 
ST I oo 0 kent dhs demtenhs denser den eseneeies sheen 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877........ hein letens 800,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York, 


Excess of market value of securities over cost............02sseeeee 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st,1877 - - #33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877............+« $314,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc............. deaccendopeccqudas 201,152 21 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium............ Legdohnns+eaeativqe 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............. Miata 17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 





Divisible surplus at 4 per cent.......... edieecee ecccccensescese $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 41; per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR 6,51. POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 





Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876...............000 wdseaune a asdddeeuea $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877............. achakeawashs gackeceeeaaeee 127,748,473 00 
TRUSTEES: 

+. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID Dows, ISAAC C, KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8, MILLER, JOHN MAIRS, WM. H. APPLETON, 


ROBERT B, COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
3, ¥. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
EDWARD MARTIN, TNO. M, FURMAN. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, ‘President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t:and Actuary 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 





CHARLES WRIGHT, MK.” ; sales! Bxaminery, 
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Fann and Garden, 


HOW TO DEAL WITH BLIGHTED 
PEAR TREES, 


BY REV, BE. P. POWELL. 





CoMING to my orchard, after a three years’ 
absence, I found my pear trees more or less 
blighted. The varieties that were decidedly 
affected were Onondaga, Olapp’s Favorite; and 
White Doyeune—the first two both in grace 
acd under cultivation with the plow. Ros- 
tiezer blighted badly in plowed land, lightly in 
grass. A row of Flemish Beauty, near my 
house, nine in number, Without aleaf marred 
and as handsome trees as can easily be found. 
No tree out of one hundred and fifty.has ever 
before this year shown a trace of blight, with 
the exception of one Onondaga and ore White 
Doyenne. They have all been kept heretofore 
in grass, excepting three or four. 
year they have never been dug about, except 
to loosen grass, until Juue or July. Invariably 
during these months they have been lightly 
forked and immediately resupplied with mulch. 
This year, bya mistake, they were forked in 
early May, and not remulched. The roote, 
having been heretofore brought near the 
surface, lay neglected aud exposed. “The 
trees exposed by the plow were dam- 
aged, in comparison -with~ the others, 
about as three to one. Those kept thoroughly 
mulched were least affected. Those where the 
mulching had beenslargely ashes and weeds 
were in the best condition. So far as drainage 
is concerned there is little variation, all stand- 
ing in well-drained loose or granulated clay. 
The mulch has generally been sawdust run 
through the stable as bedding, with sometimes 
an addition of ashes from anthracite coal. 
Salt has been applied and all wood ashes at 
hand. 

These were the data to work from. I 
assumed the cause to be fungous, avd sought 
for the conditions which enabled the fungus to 
successfully assail the tree. Three Clairgeaus 
standing in the shade of a grove of willows ac- 
counted for their condition by their unnatural 
and damp position. Otherwise the conditions 
were not palpable. The trees were uniformly 
low-headed; uniformly carefully freed from 
weak wood, suckers, and useless limbs, and in 
season. The cause could not have been the 
prevalence of blight; for heretofore my orchard 
had been frequently surrounded with blight, 
itself escaping. 

My first step was to remove all blighted 
limbs, cuttisg below the disease. The second 
was to immediately renew mulch. When other 
material was not at hand, old sods were used, 
turned upside down, or even grass. Preference 
was given to ashes. Nature was already at 
work trying to remedy the general distress by 
starting into growth in every direction dormant 
buds. These were allowed to grow for a time, 
to counterbalance the large amount of defolia- 
tion. But with the thumb most of these have 
been since removed, leaving only such as were 
essential toa shapely tree. Every effort will 
be made to harden those retained and ripen 
them for winter. The result so far has been 
that every tree is brought to--comparative 
vigor and a satisfactory condition, so’far as 
those are concerned that grow in sod.- In the 
plowed land the poison has crept down- 
ward on White Doyenne and Rostiezer, and to 
an extent on even the Buffum. It is palpa- 
ble that these trees are exposed to atmospheric 
changes that are favorable to fungus growth. 
The roots, spreading far out, are not protected 
by a mat ofgrass. Of the varieties which best 
endure the ordeal the foremost are Buffum, 
Seckel, which enjoys cultivation and does not 
thrive in sod culture, Bartlett, Clairgeau, Law 
rence, Beurre Diel. To burn the blighted 
limbs is of little value, except for cleanliness. 
It is clear that, the conditions being given, the 
poison will always be at hand. 

As this is an experience almost identical with 
another, ten years since, in Michigan, I may add 
that then I lost a Madeleine, an Onondaga, and 
had asomewbat marred Bartlett; but other- 
wise the course of treatment was entirely suc- 
cessful. Of seventy-five trees not a limb has 
suffered since. 

With the exception of the Seckel anda few 
more varieties that require stimujus, pears 
should invariably be cultivated ‘in sod. The 
protection over the roots should be ample, 
annually renewed, and, so far as possible, con- 
tain those elements on which the tree feeds. 
To get rid of fungus we cannot. To secure 
conditions unfavorable to the germinatiqn of 
the seed seems possible. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 





THE PRICES OF PLANTS ABROAD 
AND AT HOME. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 








Wuits the price of labor is from one-third to 
one-half more in this country than in Europe, 
nearly all the products of the nursery, green- 
house, or garden are sold lower here than 


| pear 


Until this ] 
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there—wot' merely lower, bat in a ‘miajotity of 
cases at less than half the price. In nursery 
stock I have the authority of Messrs. Ellwan- 
ger & Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., for stating 
that in many leadingarticlesyn fruit trees the 
differences in prices in fayor of this country are 
as follows:*In “‘Ehgland “Standard”? apple 
trees are quoted at $18 per 100; the same 
quality are sold here at $12 per 100... Dwarf 
trecs there séll at $35 per 100; here at 
$15 per 100). Standard pear, plum, and cherry 
trees “average in England $18 per 100; here 
$15 per 100. Apricots and nectarines are sold 
for about the same price here and in England ; 
but peach trees, which are sold here at an 
average of $70 per 1,000, are there sold at $150 
per 1,000. The general assortment of orna- 
mental trees and shrubs show a corresponding 
average in favor of lower prices here. In 
greenhouse or bedding plants the difference in 
favor of our lower rates here is even greater, 
both at wholesale and retail. Roses, for exam- 
ple, which are sold lower in Europe than 
almost anything else, can rarely be purchased 
at less than $15 per 100. Here the same quality 
averages $12 per 100. Carnations, or pinks, 
which are quoted in England as especially low 
at $20 per 100, are sold here at $12 per 100. 
Ferns, sold here at $8 per 100, are offered at 
$12 there. Tuberoses aud gladioluses, that are 
sold. here at $4, are quoted there at least double 
these’ rates; while, to take the average, bed- 
ding or greenhouse plants, that may average 
here $10 per 100 to the trade, are offered to us 
by the wholesale English houses as specially 
low at $12 per 100. : 

Owing to the unusually dry weather of last 
summer, nearly all our stock fuchsias were 
destroyed, so that we had to import from Lon- 
don. The price paid was $25 per 100—the very 
same quality that we sell at $12 per 100. In 
prices at retail, particularly for new plants, the 
prices paid in Europe are fully four times more 
than what we charge here. For example, a 
new rose, when first offered, is sold in London 
at £11s. the plant—about $6. Here the first 
sales of the same are at from $2 to $3 each. 
New fuchsias or geraniums are rarely sold in 
London at less than $3 each. Here we think 
we are getting well paid if we get one-fourth 
ofthatsum. In addition to the greater price 
paid for the article itself, they invariably sad- 
dle us with the expense of boxes and packing, 
often no small item, which here is rarely 
charged by the florists. lf we add to these 
the 30 per cent. duty which our government 
in its wisdom exacts for these perishable com- 
modities, it may well be wondered that Europe 
can ever sell to us at all, particularly when it 
is known that at least one-half of the imported 
plants are lost by injury sustained in transit. 
The question arises : How can our nurserymen 
and florists sell so much ‘lower and make the 
business pay? For that they do make it pay 
quite as well as European growers do there is 
but little doubt. The answer to this is the 
known fact that the high cost of labor long 
ago forced us to use our ingenuity in simplify- 
ing our work. ° What we do with the plow the 
English gardener still thinks it necessary to do 
with the spade. What wede with our horse or 
hand-cultivator he still does with the hoe, and 
often a very primitive sort of hoe at that. 
Where we use stakes and labels that are made 
by machinery, they in many cases yet make 
them by hand, when a single one actually 
costs as much in labor as do a hundred when 
made by machinery. When it comes to the 
manual operations necessary in the propagat- 
ing and growing of greenhouse plants, the 
same waste of labor is apparent. Our average 
propagator will take off, make, and set in 
bench 1,000 cuttings per day. At the rate I 
saw the propagators of two of the leading es- 
tablishments in London working, when there 
a few years ago, I doubt if the average was 200 
a day. And when we tell them that some of our 
crack workmen can place 10,000 rooted cut- 
tings in pots in ten hours, they honestly think 
it false; for probably not more than one-third 
of that number has ever been done in the same 
time there. 

The adage that “‘A prophet is not without 
honor, save in his own country,”’ is true in this 
matter, as-in many others; for we find that 
most Americans having horticultural tastes, 
when visiting Europe, buy largely there, their 
plants costing ghem, when duties are added, 
three times as much for kalf-dead trees or 
plants as they would pay at home for healthy 
ones. It is often the case, especially with 
fruits, that the valieties purchased are utterly 
useless for our climate. For example, the Jar- 
gonelle Pear, Ribston Pippin Apple, and 
Keen’s Seedling Strawberry still hold a first 
place in the English gardens, while experience 
has shown them to be worthless here. So with 
many ornamental trees. Beautiful as are the 
varieties of English holly and rhododendrons, 
hundreds of Americans have poured down 

anathemas on the heads of European nursery- 
men for selling them plants so “hardy” that 
the frosts of our Northern States or the hot 
sun of the South utterly destroyed them the 
first season.—American Agriculturist, 
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BEST PAYING VARIETIES OF 
PEARS. 


Ear_y pears, when of first-rate quality and 
appearance, will sell for a good price ; but the 
demand is somewhat limited, and 1 do not 
think it will be profitable to cultivate them 
largely for market. Besides, a great fault with 
them is that they rot at the core, particularly if 
they are permitted to ripen on the tree, and 
many are small. Hence Madeleines, Dearborn’s 
Seedlings,and Doyenne d’Etes are not suitable 
for market purposes. The earliest profitable 
pear which I have is a sweet pear, of very fair 
size, ripening from the last of July to August 
Ist, selling readily in the Toledo market for $2 
to $2 50 per bushel—name unknown or, rather, 
lost. It was received among some French trees 
imported from France. The tree is a pretty 
grower, makes a fine pyramid, and is very pro- 
ductive. 

Then comes the Bloodgood, of fair medfum 
size, high flavor, and regular bearer, the skin 
having a very musky perfume. Next comes 
the Beurre Giffart, a splendid pear, of delicious 
flavor and fine appearance, ripening the 15th to 
20th of August, sometimes variable. Commands 
readily $2 25 to $2 59 per bushel. Manning’s 
Elizabeth and Sterling, both for beauty and 
fine quality, ripening in August, say 20th, can- 
not be surpassed by any other early pear. Their 
beautiful red cheek and handsome appearance 
commend them at once, carrying the palm for 
August pears. They sell readily at $2 to $2 25 
per bushel. Osband’s Summer and Italienne are 
both small pears, good in quality, ripening in 
August; but, in my opinion, not suitable for 
market culture. 

This brings us to the latter part of August, 





say 25th, when the Bartlett comes into market, ‘ 


and in three days after the Flemish Beauty, 
both very productive. The former sold readily 
for ten days at $3, then falling to $2.50 per 
bushel; the latter $2.50. Virgalieus or White 
Doyenne, Stevens’s Genesee, Belle Lucrative, 
Doyenne Boussock—all fine pears and very 
productive—come into the market during the 
sales of Bartlett and Flemish Beauty, and 
would at best only command $2 per bushel. 

The latter part of September and early p&rt 
of October the Shelden, Seckel, and Buffum 
come into market, receiving for Shelden $2 to 
$2.50. Shel@en sold for a short time selected 
at $2, then $1.50, and the last (small) $1 to 
$1.25 per bushel. Buffums brought $1.50. 

Here I would make a few remarks in relation 
to the Seckel pear. Their size is against them 
in the market, flavor or quality not appearing 
to have much weight. If the trees are well 
cared for, the soil well dug up with a forked 
hoe, a little salt strewn over the ground, with 
several bushels of both coal and wood ashes, 
and all well forked into the soil, putting on 
top a mulch of stable-manure, I believe these 
special manures will cause the fruit to grow 
nearly double the average size and sell more 
readily. . 

The Buffum has been very subject to blight, 
on account of growing late in the season, 
leaving the wood rather soft or pithy, and the 
pears never bring more than $1.50 to $1.75 per 
bushel. Still, they are very profuse bearers, 
indeed, and probably make upin quantity what 
they lack in price. About the 10th of October 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Onondaga, and 
Beurre d’Anjou come in. The former bring 
only $2 and the latter $3 per bushel. Both are 
fine bearers, carrying us up to November, dur- 
ing which month Beurre Clairgeau, Winter 
Nelis, Lawrence, Duchesse d’Angouléme, Vicar 
of Winkfield, Beurre Diel, Glout Morceau, and 
Easter Beurre were sold, all bringing from $3 to 
$3 50 per bushel. These prices were the net 
wholesale prices obtained from dealers in the 
city of Toledo, the present summer and fall 
having contracted 300 bushels to one dealer. 
About 50 bushels selected°pears were sold to 
private families at $3.50 to $4 per bushel.— 


Dr. A. FAHNESTOCK, before the Ohio Horticuitural 
Society. 
rE 


INSECT FIGHTING. 


THE potato bug can fly; but, for some unac- 
countable reason, he nearly al ways goes on foot. 
When warm weather comes on in the spring, 
he comes out of the ground, and immediately 
starts for the nearest potato-patch. If the 
weather is very warm and he happens to get 
up on something, he may start and fly ; but he 
cuts a wretched figure at it. He goes through 
the air heels-over-head, apparently without 
chart or compass, and is just as likely to light 
on his back as any way. But, as he nearly al- 
ways comes into the potato-field on foot, he is 
much easier managed. Our mode of fighting 
him is this: first, after planting, plow a deep 
furrow all around the field, throwing it out. 
This leaves the perpendicular side of the fur- 
row next to the potatoes; and the bug, being 
very clumsy, eannot climb up. Plant a row of 
potatoes on the outside of this furrow, and, as 
the insects all come hungry, they will go for 
the first row. Dissolve a heaping teaspoonful 
of pure Paris green in two gallons of water, 
and,. with a good sprinkler, wet the vines every 
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few days. Notwithstanding the old ones do not 
eat much, they will eat enough to kill them; 
and it is much easier to kill the old ones than 
to wait and fight the young ones. In order to 
baffle their operations in the field, as soon as 
the potatoes come through the ground, com- 
mence cultivation, and throw a light covering 
of dirt on the vines. They will come up all 
right in a few days. The covering will kill all 
weeds and grass that may have started. This 
seems to give the potatoes a vigorous start, be- 
sides warding off the bugs for several days. 
After this, if they become numerous, the vines 
should be sprinkled with Paris green dissolved 
in water. . 

The next formidable pest that we will men- 
tion is the plum weevil, or curculio. We take 
fifteen yards of cotton cloth, form it into a 
square, then take two twelye-foot slats and 
fasten the slats to the sides of this large sheet; 
then rip up the sheet half-way through the 
center, so that it will slip by the tree. This size 
will be large enough for ordinary plum trees. 
We take an old broom-handle and an old India- 
rubber boot. Cut the boot-leg into strips and 
wrap it around the end of the handle and nail 
it fast ; thea take the foot part of the boot and 
draw it over this ball and nail it fast. This 
makes a mallet thatis pliable, and will not start 
the bark in striking a moderate blow. With this 
we tap the larger limbs, dislodging the curculio; 
and he falls on the sheet, and, of course, is at 
our mercy. If this is kept up vigorously for 
about two weeks after the blossoms fall, it 
usually cleans them about all out. The trees 
peed only to be jarred occasionally after that. 
It was our purpose to test, this summer, the 
coal tar smudge; but we did not get our barrel 
of coal-tar until it wastoo late. But we design 
testing it on the codling moth, and will report 
progress next fall. We kill bark-lice by wash- 
ing the trees with strong soapsuds, and baffle 
the cut-worm by placing a circular piece of stiff 
paper around each cabbage or tomato plant 
and putting strong manure-water on and around 
the plants. It makes them grow, too: but care 
must be taken that it be not too strong, or it 
may kill the plants.—Dr. L. G. Hart, in 
*¢ Western Rural,” 

For the last five years I have not lost a cu- 
cumber or melon vine or cabbage plant. Get 
a barrel, with a few gallons of gas-tar in it. 
Pour water on the tar. Always have it ready 
when needed, and when the bugs appear give 
them a liberal drink of the tar-water froma 
garden-sprivkler or otherwise ; and, if the rain 
washes it off and theyreturn, repeat the dose. 
It will also destroy the Colorado potato-beetle 
and frighten the old long potato-bug worse than 
a threshing with a brush. Five years ago this 
summer both kinds appeared on my late pota- 
toes, and I watered with the tar-water. The 
next day all Colorados that had not been well 
protected from the sprinkling were dead ; and 
the others, though their name was legion, were 
all gone, and I have never seen one of them on 
the farm since. I am aware that many will 
look upon this with indifference, because it is 
socheap and simple a remedy. Such should 
always feed both their own and their neigh- 
bors’ bugs, as they frequently do.—SAMUEL 
Park, in ‘‘ Chicago Tribune.” 





THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF WOOL. 


From an address by Leonard Deane, Esq., 
before the Kentucky Wool-growers’ Associa- 
tion we make the following extract : 


“‘The value of all kinds of wool is deter- 
mined by its strength, luster, working qual- 
ities, and shrinkage. Woolis divided by gov- 
ernments (for tariff) and wool merchants into 
three classes—clothing, combing, and carpet— 
and is produced in quantity in this order. 
Kentucky wool should be classed as combing, 
delaine, medium, coarse, and black. Wool 
merchants separate each division into as many 
classes us there are distinct qualities of staples 
in each division, to suit the purchaser. Man- 
ufacturers take the fleeces, putting them into 
as many classes as there are distinct qualities 
in each fleece, according to its length, color, 
luster, ete., except the gummy locks, which 
they will not buy unwashed. Clothing wool is 
generally divided into three classes—fine, 
medium, and coarse. The average price for 53 
years, since 1824, for each class per washed 
pound is, for fine, 6114 cents; medium, 5634 
cents ; coarse, 51 cents—or nearly 51¢ cents per 
pound less on each class as it grows coarser. 
Average price per washed pound Australian in 
London, for 1862 to 1867 inclusive, is esti- 
mated by Mr. Bond at 431 cents gold. Count- 
ing freights, commission, etc., for same 
period, the average price in currency for 
washed Australian would be 80 cents per 
pound in New York, or 19 cents more than any 
of our clothing wools and 29 cents more than 
for our coarse wools. Card or X wools are re- 
quired to be fine, short in staple, ‘full of 
spiral curls and serratures.? Combing wool 
consists in drawing out the fibers straight and 
parallel, then twisting into yarn, called worst- 
ed. ‘The ends in spinning being covered 





makes the yarn smooth and lustrous.’ The 
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staple should be generally five to eight inches 
long, having a few ‘spiral curls and serratures,’ 
with distinct luster. 

“The qualities are foundin the English in 
their order of perfection as follows: The 
Lincolnshire, Liecester, and Cotswold breeds. 
Delaine wools are shorter and finer and can be 
used as short as 214 inches ; but it must be very 
fine and nice. The coarser the staple the 
longer it must be. These are not classed in 
the trade as combing wools. There are fine, 
medium, and coarse combing wools. The duty 
on this wool will equal 11 cents per pound and 
10 per cent. ad valorem, Poorly-bred wools are 
very objectionable, with a fine, downy bottom 
and coarse, uneven fibers. These are generally 
sold for carpet wools. I need only say to the 
wool-growers of this state that there is a wider 
field in the expansion of growing wool fabrics 
than your imagination can take in.”’ 





HORSE FEED. 


Every good groom knows that sound oats 
and beans and peas, in due proportion and at 
least a year old, arethe very best food for a gal- 
loping horse—the only food on which it is possi- 
ble to get the very best condition out of a race- 
horse or a hunter. Italso has recently become 
known that horses do slow work and get fat— 
indeed, too fat—on maize (Indian corn), which 
is frequently one-third cheaper than the best 
oats. In the East, horses are fed on barley, and 
it is a popular idea with English officers who 
have lived in Persia and Syria that the change 
of food from barley to oats often, when im- 
ported, produces blindness in Arabian horses. 
Now, although no men understand better or so 
well how to get blood horses into galloping 
condition as English grooms, they do not, and 
few of their masters do, know the reason why 
cats and beans are the best food for putting 
muscular flesh on a horse. The agricultural 
chemist steps in here, makes the matter 
very plain, and shows that, if you want pace, 
Indian corn, though nominally cheaper, is 
not cheap at all. When we feed a bullock, 
a sheep, or a pig for sale, after it has passed 
the store stage, we want to make it fat as quick- 
ly and as cheaply as possible. But with a horse 
for work the object is, give him muscle—in 
common language, hard flesh. There are times 
when it is profitable to make a horse fat—as, 
for instance, when he is going up for sale. For 


this purpose an addition of about a pound aud — 


a half of oil-cake to his ordinary food has a 
good effect. It is especially useful when a 
horse that has been closely clipped or singed is 
in a low condition. 
he new coat by makiug him fat. A horse in a 
low condition changes his coat very slowly. 
When from any cause there is difficulty in 


getting a supply of the best oats, an excellent | 


mixture may be made of crushed maize and 
beans, in the proportion of two-thirds maize 


and one of beans, which exactly afford the | 


proportions of flesh-forming and fat-forming 


food. Bran is a very valuable food in astable, © 


for reducing the inflammatory effect of oats and 
beans, 


in a dry state, it is apt to form stony secretions 
in the bowels of the horse. 
from the excessive use of bran have been taken 
out of horses after death weighing many 
pounds.—London Live Stock Journal, 


STOCK PEAS AS FERTILIZERS. 


FARMERS are just beginning to look into the 
merits of peas for stock and for fertilizing 
wearied lands. Quite an inquiry is springing 
up for them and but few can get supplies of 
seed. One gentleman sent to several cities, 
failing to get any as yet, and has sent orders 
to other points. The work of impoverishing 
land still goes on, and, unless it is checked be- 
fore another quarter of a century has passed, 





thousands upon thousands of acres will be | 


gone to ruin and the owners reduced to poy- 
erty. Some have tried clover, and have man- 
aged it so badly but little good has been 
effected, much of the land being so wasted 
that they could not get a stand of clover. Fail- 
ing in this, they have given up in despair and 
turned out many a field as wasted commons. 
In this condition the fields, many of them, now 
remain, and if returned to cultivation and 


sowed in stock or cow peas they could soon | 
be restored and made valuable once more. 
Peas will grow on land too poor for clover, as ' 


they draw most of their food from the at- 
mosphere, and the vines turned under are one 
of the very best restoratives for worn soil. As 
food for stock, the vine as hay and the peas as 
a substitute for grain are excellent, especially 
for fattening hogs. They may be sown now, 
though it had been better if sown by the first 
of July. And they need no cultivation, but 
would do well if planted in drills, three or 


four peas every step in a bill, and then worked . 
If sown broadcast and turned . 
under as a green crop, they make a fine base 


once or twice. 


for wheat late in the fall. It-ought to be a 
point with every farmer to plant a patch each 
year to save for seed, while he has larger plats 


It helps on the change to 


Made into mashes, it has @ cooling and | 
laxative effect ; but used in excess, especially | 


Stones produced | 





to save for feeding stock, as well as a larger 
area sown for fertilizing and restoring his 
lands, Clover and peas are the cheapest and 
most effective restorers of worn lands the 
farmer can get, and they ought to avail them- 
selves of all the advantages afforded by these 
natural restoratives. Another thing, a farmer 
can get his own price for what he has to spare, 
as the seed has to be had and the gathering is 
the principal trouble. We ask those farmers 
familiar with the different kinds of peas to tell 
our readers all they know about them, with 
full instructions of when to plant, and how to 
manage them to the best advantage for all pur- 
poses.—Aural Sun. 





WATERMELONS AS FOOD. 


THE watermelon stands, perhaps, only second 
in public estimation to the cucumber for its 
bad effects as an article of food. Like all other 
traditional opinions, there are some grains of 
truth in the belief. Melons picked before they 
are ripe and transported by rail hundreds of 
miles, and then allowed to lie in the store or on 
the sidewalk until they are ‘‘ mellow,’”’ are un- 
doubtedly among the most vicious of fruits that 
can be taken into the stomach. Allowed to 
ripen on the vines, picked early in the morning, 
and kept cool until eaten, there is no fruit of 
its season more gratifying to the taste or more 
healthful tothe system. Like the tomato, they 
are a mild aperient ; but may be eaten liberally 
every day, not only with no ill results, but with 
decided benefit. It is said of the Egyptians 
that during the season of ripening the water- 
melon is a regular article of diet for the poorer 
classes. In all the Oriental countries, and 
especially in Persia, they are cultivated with 
the most assiduous care and freely eaten by all 
classes. The only reason why they are in £0 
ill-repute here, where the soil and climate are 
entirely natural to them, can be from no other 
cause than the one mentioned—that of being 
stale before they are eaten. 

In this respect the farmer need have no fear. 


They can have them fresh and in perfection, 
and may eat them morning, noon, and night, 
not only with impunity, but with de¢ided bene- 
fit tothe health. But, like any other ripe 
fruit or vegetable, they should be eaten judi- 
ciously.. That. is, the stomach should not be 
giutted. If eaten daily during their season 
and in moderate quantities, we consider them 
the peer of the tomato—not. only in the pro- 
motion of health, but as among the most 
valuable of fruits in keeping the system clear 
of those bilious disorders incident to our 
climate, and which are often intensitied by an 
irregular indulgence of those fruits and vege- 
tables which all farmers should but unfortu- 
— do not raise for themselves.—Prairie 
armer. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


It is a foolish plan to be seeking the best 
method for ‘‘ putting down eggs.”? This used 
to be deemed one of the first tests of thrifty 
housekeeping—the number of eggs. put down 
for winter use. But a much better way is to 


have your eggs fresh the year round. If hens 
have enough to eat and of the right material, 
they will lay in winter as well as summer, 
Farmers always expect to feed some grain to 
the fowls. Then, if they would save all of the 
waste meat that accumulates in the fall, to 
feed the hens in the winter, they would be re- 
paid in fresh eggs. This makes good work for 
the boys, in saving such refuse in some out- 
building, to chop up and use when needed. 





.-It costs no more to feed a sheep than it 
does to keep a worthless dog. The sheep gives 


a fleece which amply pays for its keeping ; the 


cur gives no end of trouble. Theewe will give 


you one or two lambs a year, each as valuable 
as its dam; the slut will give you a dozen or 
more whelpe, more utterly worthless, if pos- 
sible, than herself. The sheep will supply you 
with ‘good food or bring money from the butch- 
er; the cur will require of you food and bring 
the tax- -gatherer to your door, and, may be, 
will bring you or yours to death, through hor- 
rible madness. Yet there are millions of dogs 
in America. 
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REURN RN fe co., 
Retail, 
5 Jolie holeanie New York. 
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LANDS FOR SALE. 


960,000 ACRES IN SOUTHWEST 
missourl. 
First-class 


Ss Farms, excellent mine. West. 
Lands, and the be a Tobacco Region inthe West. 
Short winters, no grasshoppers, orderly ere eee 
marae anda healthy country. Low 
red 





A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 
THE BEST IN THE MAR- 
KET. 
We guarrantee 
our 


Free Transportation to the lands furnished pur- 
chasers. for further information adaress 
PARED Mixed Ready for the 
Brush. 
WARRANTED. 
Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. 
to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
z (EATING! 
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RADIATORS. PIPE-FITTINGS.COILS.REGISTERS &c. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone SuperphosphateofLime. 


Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New Work Ofice 159 Front Street. 
tory, Newark, N. J. 
aeemere Ps Dealers are invited to send for 


ia Pelican Guano 


$38.00 per Ton. 
A valuable Sea Fowl 





ple Phosphates, at a 
low price 


1 


Marine Guano. 


Anactive and lasting 
manure for all crops. 
Highly ammontiated. 
In use ten seasons. Re- 


REGISTERED TRADE-WARK. ean nalts “cote 
maintained. 


J. J. ALLEN’S SONS, 
124 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 


LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


the last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, over six 
exhibitors = six days’ practical tests, eonducted by 


7 ior retreat, agiy ecert tion and d dotails of 
tne Za AES Rob rey ce. 
Join an ater Ste 


ye MST LEER 


_ SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC GUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 
It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very High- 
out Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stand- 
guaranteed. For further particulars address 
PACIFIC G S0Ano CO., Boston; E. N. PHELPS, 
39 South’ Water ‘st. *Bhtigdeiphia; oF i. D. ayaee: 
ater le a; 0 
RUFF, Lansingburg, N.Y. * : “ 


ASE 
URNING 
OILERS 














FOR WARMING DWELL- 
INGS GREEN-HOUSES 
BATHS, etc., by 


HOT WATER. 


Cc. R. ELLIS, 
182 Ceuter St.. New York. 





WHANN’S 


_ anEAT FeRD, Liz 





““\ RAW BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


THIS RENOWNED FERTILiZER, which for upward of sixteen years has been 
one of the most popular manures in the Southern and Middle States, is offered to 
Farmers as one of the most thoroughly reliable and uniform articles in the market. It 
has produced the most profitable results on all crops. It is especially adapted to 
the eulture of Wheat and Rye. Its standard is guaranteed to be fully equal to the 
following analysis by PROF. ATWATER, of the Connecticut Experiment Station. 








Bassas 
Soluble Phosphoric CIO. cones eseseseseseeetes tines 5.05 | BER 893 
Reverted = “¢ a 2°. “5 
Insoluble “ Fes 5” ? 
Total © 22 23. g% 
WNMRONGEY: . RUONE WE desc caseices. caenocccesdesads 26 | SESSEru 
Equivalent to Ammonia........... «. WES og ob kz fog" E 
POUABD.....scecceeee cocpedsids taki ssussantiiauste.ts 2.62 g22a22. 


Pamphlets, Circulars, and full information mailed free on application. 


WALTON, WHANN & CO., Manufacturers, 


NEW YORK STORE, 160 FRONT STREET. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


MEDICAL. 








PUBLIC NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HANNAS, being @ Blacksmith by trade, 
had often felt the want of some means whereby 1 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that 1 could work 
it at a better adv: , This ind d me to make 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these occasions that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 

I had a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut upin my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation, I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope > 
relief ; but all to no effect. Well, I say 1 was wors- 
ing witb Electro Silicon at the forge, and, of course, 
could not prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. 

I took no notice of the effect it had produced, until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, I grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to my surprise,1 
found my crook: a fingers straighten out, and I had 
as much use of them asever, I could hardly believe 
my eyes. I showed my hand to my wife and family 
and a general rejoicing was the result. 

The question now was: What had prodaced this 
wonderful effect? Every act was recalicd, and, after 
along and careful investigation. I at last made up 
my mind that Re goo4 fortune had been caused by 
ELECTRO N. My next step was to discover 
some means by which I could eae this wonder 

pefenee, © 80 Satay 
made dil it search Me J book that 1 
thought would iow tas ligh eat @subject, and, 
at last, ina ven ole — ical po 1 found a way by 

e resul 





look about me for cases to try t 


others, 
ss had a neighbor living about a mile f-om my snop 
who had ‘ lame knee, caused by the cords being con- 
by rheumatism. I sent him a bottle of 
Electro Silicon Liniment, and told hinrtomse it thor- 
oughly. He did so, and at the end of es 9 


he was abie to throw aside his cane and 
shop. apparently as well as ever. nr had en just 
t did inmy case, producing 
gave itto other of my eye and frien: nas (tor 
£ om Sw 


miles around) who were su 
mpbs, Rheumatism, Neuralgi 

ete, all of which it cured 

Fin that ectro Silicon 





Prepared by the Electro Silicon Liniment’ Com- 
ny, office 76 William St., New York..Sold by all 
ruggists. 50 cents per botile. 








GRACE’S 
CELEBRATED SALVE 








sipelas, Ringworms, Burns, 
Piles, Bunions, Warts, Pimples, Blisters, Corns, Fel- 
ons, UL Icers, Boils, Itch, Stings, and alls diseases 
and eraptions, of whatever nature. Price 25 cts. abox 
atall 8, orsent by mail on receipt of 30 cts. 


PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 


86 Harrison Aveuue, Bestou, Mass. 





KNICKERBOCKER 


Hoof Ointment! 


A reliable Salve or Pintmenl, for the cure of dis- 
eases of the HOOFS of RSES and and CATTLE. Isa 
uarter Caseks. Bore. 


po abla. ols elastic, and healthy. 

pin taining about 12 ozs., and 
each jar is earefuliy protected oy a pasteboard "box. 
tice, $l1a jar. 


BENJAMIN “LANE, 7 Wabash Avenue, Cc Mienoe, m.; 
all Harness and Feed Stores. 


- CHABLES F. RISLEY, Proprieter, 
Wholesale Dyaggiat, 71 Warren Street, 


Gane 





Cured, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 

engaged in a very extensive and 

guoceestel pee potion. s ROME.N. Y.,for more thar twen- 

ty te persons ‘cured of this much. 
a no cane Legs 


™m parts 0: 

esses of his wonderful 

boty m reeceing ba Som 6 ee ind tg se 
tors, Cy ee. 

Write fora circular, full parti “tet 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY. M.D.. Rome, N. Y. 


world, pie — now be 
skill in 





‘oTis & CORSLINE, 
SI Powers Biéck, =. ¥ 


Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 


from 
large Assortment ors Stench Traps, 
_Connections, and ev: article be- 
to the wade 


So ounced superior to 
n an 
Sewer- pin this country. 








BELLS AND CLOCKS, 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY, ” 


BELL FOUNDERS, 
ri ty of 
Beagles attention tention given £0 C Honk Ht BELLS. 2 


BUCKEYE BELL aoe’: 

BEL 

_Sutelgr elo Coprr nd Fn nted 
best Rotary H. 












Pactoris, houses, Fire 
ies, - 
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Vi anduzen Tift, Ti Feet Gaal ema ee 
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PLATE COMPAN Y’S 
uperi or Electro Plated Ware. 


13 Jelin ork. 
‘ atin eee Cenn. 
.FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


To Managers of Schools and 
Colleges: 


THE INDEPENDENT 
is one of the very best ad- 
vertising mediums in the 
country for bringing edu- 
eational advantages be- 
fore the public. It has a 
large circulation among 
educated and well-to-do 
people, and its special ad- 
vertising rates to schools 
make it worthy of your 
attention. 

Send postal card for cir- 
eculars of rates. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 
HUNYADI JANOS. 


NEW APERIENT WATER. 


Specially recommended 
for richness in aperient 
salts, and its efficacy in 
Bilious attacks, pre- 
vention of Gout, Piles. 
etc., and as an ordinary 

















and SIR 
HENRY THOMP- 
SON, and the entire 
medical profession in 
England and Germany. 
DR. J. MARION SIME, New York. “ As a lax- 
ative, as refer it to every other mineral water.” 
DR.JA 0@u, New York. ‘Certain 
bat geuties and painiess. Superior to any other 
ter 
DR. wM. el HAMMOND. New York. “The 
o—_ _sjenannt and efficient of all purgative 


DR. ALKRED L. LOOMIS, New York. ‘The 

most prompt and most efficient. Specially 

t FOupy Ce BA use. iKER, N ¥ —r 

ew Yo * Re- 

De Lae is less a ee eeciie ie-and unpleasant 
than other.” 

DE. LEWIs A. New Yerk. “Pre- 

an . 


8G A DOSE. 
Every genuine bottle bears the name of THE 
APOLLIN ARIS Co. (limited), London. 
FRED’K DE BARY & CoO., 
41 and 43 Warren St.. New York, 
Sole Agents for United States and © dl 


Teo Rational Invalids.—In sickness every portion of the body sympa- 
thizes with the seat of the disorder. When the stomach fails to perform its 
functions, the liver, bowels, nerves, muscles, veins, arteries, etc. are all 
more or Jess affected. These delinquents require a medicine combining the 
properties of a stomachic, an alterative, a purgative, a tonic, and a sedative 
to bring them back to their duty. And all these elements, in their purest 
and most effective forms, are united in 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


the great Saline Remedy for Indigestion and its concomitant consequences. 
Sold by all Druggists. 








The improvements om 
have been made in these 
Kevolvers during the past 
few years,aud especiail 
in those just completed, 
— them the most sim- 

e, durable, and efficient 
tevolvers in the world. 







T M Brown 
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ry, 
may be made by ‘sending 
to the manufacturers for 
a duplicate of the broken 
or missing part The cart- 
ridges used in these re- 
voivers, and made ex- 
pressly for them, are so constructed as to produce the most accurate soc... uo. ,d the greatest penetration, 
und at the same time capable of being reloaded with tacility and economy. 

Ag will be seen by the “PhS pended Report of the Commission, they were given the Highest Award at the 
International Exhibition * a. in 1876, and they are now largely in use by the Governments of the 
Uni _ ee ee Ku Spain, Mexico, and the 





Argentine 1g Republic. 

M. 79 Chambers St., New York. 
TION, “Philadelphia, 1 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb, 7th. 1877.-fLhe United States Centennial Commission has ex- 

i 2 = the Judges, and accept the following reasons, and decreed an award in 
coutorm 

REPORT ON XWARDS, —Product—Smith & Wesson Revolving Pistols. ae and address of exhibitor. 
SMITH & WHSSON, Springfield, Mass. 

The undersigned, haviag examined the product herein described. respectrully recommend the same to 
the United States Centennial Commission for award, for the following reasons—viz.; Its capacity as a military 
arm, the ejection of all discharged shells simultaneously, the workmanship and materials used in manufac- 
ture, its interchangeability, together with the simplicity of its action, renaer it a vesirable weapun for de- 


fense or ——— 
HENRY 8S. A T, W. H. NOBLE, A. LESNE, L. F. DE SALDANHA; 8. C. LYFORD, Judge; FRANCIS A. 
T. GOsHORN, Director General; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary 


Waka. Chief of Bureau ot Awards; A. 
WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS 


and guarantee to please in every particular those 
who may favor us with their orders. 


Si KILLAM & CO., 


~ __74Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 


ORGANS, wins sere of Boss” 


eeds, 
AT $53.00, TO REDUCE STOCK. 


For particulars and other styles address the Manufacturers, 


ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., Washington, New Jersey. 
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FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, AND 
DRUGGISTS. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
IN RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. HUNTER McGUIRE, 
Professor » hey in the Richmond (Va.) Medical Col- 
lege. y tod Letter dated Sept. 16th, 1875. 

Het | Buffalo Lithia Waters lately in two 
cases of Old Rheumatic ws: and with wonderfully 
soon results. These cases resisted the ordimary 

“For saie by John F. Henry aoe & Co., 9 
Sales e Place, and Caswell, Hazard & Co., 2A, 
h St. Sth Ave. Hotel Building. a and corneréth Ave. 

. New York, in cases of one dozen half- 

--~4 botties. Price rT case at the 
. pm blets sent to any =e or can had 
by y--F POG to the above frm: 


MOS. JiGale 1 Pe, Erepsictor Va. 


SANDAL WOOD 


possesses a much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy state the mucous membrane of the urethra 
than eitheF Cubdebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. Itis 


fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 
sules cure in six or eightdays. No other medicine 
can do this, 


Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pagtes. Mixggtes, Puls 
Balsams, etc., all of which has 


Dundas Dick & Cb.’ Soft Oapstiles, containing Oil of 
SanGlewood, sold at all Drug Stores: Ask for circular 
or send to 35 and 87 Woorster St., New York, for one. 


LOOKING GLASSES 
Picture: Frames, 


PIERS, BASE AND TRIPOD TABLES, 
OF EVERY ey = LOWEST MAR- 


W.J. GRAHAM, 
NO. 82 BOWER 


has an NEW STOCK OF LOOKING 
GLASSES, oChURE FRAMES. and kindred goods. 


w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
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Catalogne 
and 
Price - List to Min. KELSEY 
aPohe RAVEL 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE. 
BO BROOK RO 
TR AND PHI 
Leave New York for Trenton and Philadelphia at 
oe He {4 A 1 pris 2 P.M.; and at 
M. for 
Leave Faliad North Pe’ lya- 
nia Railroad sdeipia at 730. 9.30, 
Th 1 Medal and EIS einen at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:15 
e ir Ne 240, 0200, . 
LEONARD @SLLLIMAN, igi ids end Diag AM) 12:15. 2:10, 4:50, 6:05 P. M. 
Pullman Drawing-Room Cars are sr: to the 
pind. 0 sings. and Mastres FRA THURS, BED- 9:30 A. M., 1:30, 5:30 P. M. trains ew York; 
ia 263 3 ft all Tsta Ne ‘y — 9:30 A. we M. trains AvHcy ~t 
TTL’ ‘anal St. Gars to the 
 cocstaree | from both ew York and aero kee 
abe AN a tae 2 al York and Phil- 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


poate SEES SEITE AAD Sadar? 


St., Nos. 529 and 


e Railway in 4+ York and Brooklyn, and at No. 4 
BBieand Gourt St., Broo chee! rom residence 
TAPE %-in. wide, on reels, for Curtain | t0 destination. "i. P. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. 


2 i 5 
regi Raleas BON, from 2% to8 inches wide, on 


‘Emap PIPE of of any size or thickness. 
owest market prices for goods of equal quality 


FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 
SaLEM Mass, 


Do You 


SLEEP 


os me HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE MAT: 
This most useful an eonanon us bed is of 
- moderate cost. bed 


re een i LLL 
HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.J. DAM & SON, Pronrietors. 
DRS. STRONG’S INSTITUTE. 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 











is uired for warmth ot weather i un- As a SUMMER HOME it is wasarpacsed in in ele- 
~ \—cool. ents healthy. Incold weather | gance of finish,completeness of app ~~ a as 
@ light Hair tress upon WOVEN WIRE is the ex- | uttractive society. I * > beaptite 
of luxury. Itis the best Mattressin use. In- suspie groun et cipal doring fee otels 
its its. FREE to v4 ad- | and Park. ~ iy 7 IsH, ‘AN, an 
Write THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS | other baths. 





dress. 
CO., Hartford Conn., U.8. A. ' DRS. 8S. 8S. & 8. E. STRONG. 


? 
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Time Tests the Merits 


oo. OF all things, sem. 
FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


has been tested in every variety of climate and by 
almost every nation known to Americans. Itis the 
almost constant compgnion and inestimable friend 
of the missionary and the traveler, on sea and land, 
and no one shculd travel on our LAKES OR RIVERS 
WITHOUT IT. ' 

Be sure you call for it, and get the genuine Pain 
Killer. as many worthless nostrums are attempted to 
be sold on the great reputation of this valuable 
medicine. 

Directions accompany each bottle. 


PRICE 25 CTS., 50 CTS. & $1 PER BOTTLE. 


SOLO BY ALL MEDICINE DEALERS. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors. Providence, R. |. 
Lt 


SARATOGA MINERAL WATERS. 


CONGRESS SPRING, 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring is an 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeable’ taste, improving 
and invigorating the spirits, appetite, and general 
health in a remarkab'e manner. 

It contains of the Jaxative salts (chloride of so- 
dium and bicarbonate of magnesia, 622 grains to each 
gallon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS, 


without debilitating. At the same time, it does not 
contain an excess of these salts, the presence of which 
in the cruder mineral waters often renders them 
drastic and irritating. 

By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the water 
is preserved in all its purity and strength. Great 
care has been taken to protectthe Spring from all 
impurities. 

Genuine Congress Water is never sold on draught. 

Every genuine bottle of this water has our name 
and the letter ‘‘C”’ prominently raised upon the 
glass. 

For sale by all principal druggists and grocers. 

Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 
toga prices. 

Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Address 


Congress and Empire Spring Co, 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N.Y. 








“EXCELSIOR” AND “ UNION” 
SPRING WATERS, 


OF SARATOGA, 
ON DRAUGHT. 


IN BOTTLES AND 





“ 
cn ATOGA.N y. 


PRU LA LEE 
BOTTLE MARK. TRADE MARK. 

These Springs are situated ina beautiful valtes. 
amid picturesque scenery, about a mile east of the 


Town Hall and near the center of sXCKLSIOR 
PARK, Saratoga Springs. 





Visitors at Saratoga are cordially invited to enter 
our Bottlin House and examine our peculiar meth- 
od of drawing the Water from the Spring, twelve 


feet below the overflow, and the Apparatus by which 
these Waters are conveyed and dispensed throughout 
bag Union, fresh a —s in the same condition 
which they flow Spring, WITHOUT RE- 
Cusnoue WITH +e 
A. B. LAWRENCE & CO., Proprietors, 


“EXCELSIOR” and “‘ UNION” Springs. 


SARATOCA 


STAR SPRING. 








—— 1 as = 
SPRING AND BOTTLING HOUSE. 


It is vastly superior to any other water where the 
use of Iodine and Bromide is desirable, and will cure 
Scrofula, Cutaneous Eruptions, Bilious affections 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Calculus, Suppression, Fevers 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, Diabetes, Kidney Com 
plaints, Loss of Appetite, Liver Difficulties, etc. 

Send for Circular. 

Address 


J. F. RYDER, Sup’t, 
Saratoga, N. ¥. 











